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FOREWORD 


Very few people can have a greater claim to write on labour 
problems in India than Shri V. V. Giri. Intimately connected 
with the labour movement, he became later the Minister of 
Labour in the Government of India. He thus had the opportu- 
nity of dealing with important questions of labour from two 
different viewpoints. It was my privilege to know him as a 
labour leader, Later he was a Member of my Cabinet and I 
valued his help and advice very much. 

We have embarked on a large scale plan of industrialisation 
in India. The growth of industry will lead to ever larger 
numbers of industrial workers. Industry can only function 
satisfactorily if there are good and co-operative relations 
between the workers and the management. Therefore, the 
question of labour relations in India is one of high importance. 
No one will disagree with this, but there may be different 
approaches to this problem, as it is intricate and by no means 
easy. But if the basic objective is accepted, then it should 
not be difficult to solve problems as they arise. 

Past experience in India and other countries helps us, but 
the past is not a very good guide for the present or the future, 
as conditions are changing rapidly. I am glad that in India 
we have accepted the co-operation of workers in the manage- 
ment of industry. I hope this will grow. It is only when there 
is full co-operation and a sense of partnership that the present- 
day problems will be near solution. 

I commend this book to those who wish to study labour 


problems. 
arn 


Darjeeling 
December 27, 1957 . 


PREFACE 


To very few it is given to combine the roles of a trade union 
leader in his country, its Central’ (or federal) Minister of 
Labour and an historian of its formative social forces. Mr. Giri 
has performed the first two of these roles conspicuously. Now 
in his retirement from them—he is still a member of parlia- 
ment—he has taken time to fulfil the other role, that of an 
historian. 

Mr. Giri has done me the honour of asking me to contribute 
a few lines, by way of a prefatory note to his book. Although 
as head of an international secretariat it is not for me to. 
asseciate or disassociate myself with the impressions and 
conclusions of the author, I gladly respond to his request and 
welcome this opportunity for more reasons than one. For one 
thing, about a couple of decades before I was connected with 
the International Labour Organisation as the Director-General, 
of the International Labour Office, Mr. Giri had left his mark 
at an annual session of the International Labour Conference 
as a Workers’ representative from India. On that occasion he 
put forward a proposal that the Asian States connected with 
the Organisation should band together in a regional conference 
to consider their common problems within the framework of 
the L.L.O. Some twenty years later, the proposal he made 
came into fruition and at the Asian Regional Conference in 
New Delhi in 1947, Mr. Giri was there, this time as a 
distinguished visitor from the rank of the Government repre- 
sentatives, informing the delegates that they should not 
succumb to the delusion that regional action could be a 
subéfitute for universal or fully collective action, which alone 
could lead to the attainment of the objectives of the I.L.O. 

Secondly, as Director-General of the International Labour 
Office, I am often asked by earnest and sometimes curious 
enquirers what the Organisation can really do. To attempt to 
answer this question completely would be to write an 
exhaustive history of the Organisation and, indeed, of our 
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times. It is generally admitted that the economic and social 
development of India is at the present time of some importance 
to the world as a whole. That Mr. Giri should have found 
it necessary to mention prominently the influence of the 
I. L.O. in this connection is in itself significant and furnishes 
at any rate a partial answer to the question of the place of 
the I. L. O. in world affairs. 

Finally, ever since I myself had an opportunity to visit India 
in 1950 for the only meeting of the Governing Body of the 
I. L. O. so far held in Asia, I have not only acquired an abiding 
affection for its people but also faith in its future. Reports 
that I have received from members of the staff of the Office 
and technical assistance experts deputed to that country, 
concerning one or other aspect of its various social problems, 
have only confirmed me in my belief that the complexity of 
these problems is an indication of the social ferment which 
at present characterises India and which is a sure sign əf 
its upward rise in the scale of social values. While I should 
„be reluctant to single out any of the numerous notable 
personalities who had contributed to this change for the better, 
I am sufficiently familiar with the field to know that 
Mr. N. M. Joshi and Mr. Giri, both of them directly concerned 
with the I. L.O. in their time, have played a valuable part 
in this process. Mr. Joshi is no more and it is good to have 
from the friend and survivor this record of what has been 
done in India for labour in recent years. 


Davipv A. MORSE 
Geneva 
January 10, 1957 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 

A' snort note from the author, giving an explanation for this 
publication, may be desirable and necessary. I had the privi- 
lege of being connected with the Trade Union Movement in 
India froma its very inception in various eapacities—as an 
active worker in the field and, later, as Minister for Labour, 
Co-operation, Industry and Planning in the integrated State 
of Madras and Minister for Labour, Government of India and 
India’s High Commissioner in Ceylon. I, therefore, claim, in 
all humility, with my background, to deal with this subject 
from both the theoretical and practical aspects. 

My object in presenting this ook entitled Labour Problems 
in Indian Industry is more than one. Primarily, I have tried 
to include most of the labour problems in one, integrated 
publication. Students of universities in India are not fully 
conversant with the Indian as well as international Trade 
Union movements; and people in other countries have not a 
full grasp of labour conditions here. While some chapters 
deal with both these objectives, those relating to the inter- 
national aspect of the problem are mainly intended for the 
benefit of Indian students. I have advisedly attempted to make 
the chapters as brief as possible, avoiding too many details, 
but have seen to it that necessary up-to-date information is 
provided for in the matter of labour legislation and in the 
context of the Second Five-Year Plan. 

I would feel that my purpose is served if this work provides 
the necessary background to students studying labour pro- 
blems, and facilitates a further study in this respect. 

Lowe a debt of gratitude to various authors of repute, whose 
publications on the subject of labour economics have been 
of utmost use to me in the preparation of my work. The 
reports of different committees and commissions on this sub- 
ject, both of the Government of India and foreign countries, 
and the documents suppliéd by many employers’ and workers’ 
organisations here and abroad, including those of the I. L. oH 
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have been greatly responsible for the fulfilment of my under- 
taking. 

I am thankful to all my colleagues who worked with me 
during my official and non-official capacities and who un- 
stintedly assisted me in collecting material, which facilitated 
my comprehensive study. I am particularly indebted to my 
esteemed leader, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, for his foreword 
and to Mr. David Morse, Director-General of the International 
Labour Office, Geneva, for his prefatory note. 


V, V. GIRI 
Lucknow 
January 26, 1958 
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CHAPTER I 
TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 
A. Historical Background 


Trade Unionism in the early days. Trade unions are voluntary 
organisations of workers formed to promote and protect their 
interests by collective action. The origin of the trade union 
movement in India may be traced back to the earliest times 
when guilds and panchayats in every village settled disputes 
between their members and their masters. If the washermen 
(dhébies), or barbers or any other class of artisans had 
grievances against their employers in respect of wages or 
conditions of service, the panchayat of that occupation decided 
the course of action for the redressal of their grievances. The 
usual procedure was representation in the first instance, and 
later, if necessary, direct action, that is, refusal to work for 
a particular employer or master. The success or failure of 
these efforts naturally depended upon the justness of the 
demands and the sanctions behind them. The code of conduct 
for the members framed by the panchayats was rigidly 
followed since non-observance was severely dealt with, even 
by expulsion from the community. Great was the unity 
amongst the members of the panchayat. 

The first quarter of the 20th century saw the birth in India 
of the trade union movement as at present understood. The 
germs of the movement, however, are to be found in the last 
quarter of the 19th century. Some form of trade union organi- 
sations came into existence after the establishment of the 
factories in India in the eighteen-seventies. In 1875, a few 
social reformers and philanthropists, under the guidance and 
leadership of Sorabji Shapuriji, started a movement in Bombay 
to protest against the appalling conditions of workers in 
factories, especially those ofwomen and children, and to appeal 
to the authorities to introduce legislation for the amelioration 
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of their working conditions. 

There is record of a strike over wage rates at the Empress 
Mills at Nagpur in 1877, and also of a few other strikes in 
the eighties but their character was quite different from the 
industrial disputes of the last four decades of the present 
century. In the early strikes, individual workers or groups 
of workers abandoned industrial undertakings and migrated 
to other industrial centres or back to their villages. There 
was no attempt at collective bargaining or at obtaining redress 
through concerted action. 

First foundation of trade unionism. The founder of the 
organised labour movement in India may be said to be N. M. 
Lokhande, who was a factory worker himself, and who in 1884 
organised an agitation and called for a conference of workers 
in Bombay to make representations to the Factory Commis- 
sion just then appointed. The workers presented a memo- 
randum drawing attention to their grievances. As no 
redress was effected by government, Lokhande convened a 
mass meeting in Bombay on 24 April 1890 which was attended 
by about 10,000 workers. At the meeting, a memorial contain- 
ing demands for limitation of hours of work, weekly rest-days, 
mid-day recess and compensation for injuries was adopted. In 
response to these demands, a weekly holiday was actually 
granted by the millowners of Bombay. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, Lokhande organised the Bombay Mill-hands Association, 
of which he was elected President. The first working class 
newspaper, Dinabandhu (Friend of the Poor), was also 
started by Lokhande to place before the authorities and 
employers the legitimate grievances of workers. 

Strikes. Between 1882 and 1890, twenty-five strikes were 
recorded in the provinces of Bombay and Madras alone. These 
ephemeral upheavals disappeared the moment certain results 
were achieved. The movement as a whole, as is usual with 
movements elsewhere in the first stages of development, 
declined and was almost forgotten at the end of the 19th 
century during the period of famine, plague and pestilence 
in the country and the consequent trade depression, 

Concern for workers’ disabilities. When the cotton trade 
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revived in 1904, many textile factories were established. In 
the absence of any restriction on hours of work by legislation, 
workers were compelled to work for long hours. While the 
workers were naturally agitated over long hours of work, it 
was the Manchester merchants and the vested foreign interests 
in India, with the Anglo-Indian press as their spokesman, that 
expressed great concern for the disabilities of the workers. 
Longer hours in an Indian factory, with proverbially low 
wages, meant severe competition to British and other foreign 
interests. This had the effect of lowering the prices of goods, 
resulting in the decline of wages of British and other foreign 
workers. The outcome was the cutting down of their standards. 
of living and the dwindling of the bank balances of the Britisin 
and other foreign industrialists. The protests of foreign vested 
intefests, therefore, and not so much the cries of Indian 
workers, led to the passing of legislation in 1911 restricting 
the daily hours of work in textile mills to 12 for adults and 
6 for children. 

Organisational development. During this period, however, 
that is, between 1904 and 1911, there was a remarkable advance 
in the organisation of the labour movement. A strike in the 
Bombay mills against an extension of hours, serious strikes in 
the Railways, especially in the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 
in the railway shops, and in the Government Press in Calcutta, 
characterised this period. In this connection, mention must 
also be made of the Swadeshi movement in Bengal in 1905, 
which, politically, gave a stimulus to the workers. A few 
leaders in Bengal organised an Association of printing workers. 
In Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, the postal workers formed 
postal unions, designated as postal clubs. The climax in the | 
labour movement in this period was reached with the six-day 
political mass strike in Bombay in 1908 against the sentence 
of six years’ imprisonment on Lokamanya Tilak, the great 
political leader of the time, for the offence of sedition. In 1910, 
a “Kamgar Hitvardhak Sabha” (Workers’ Welfare Association) 
was formed by philanthropists in Bombay. The objects of 
this Association were to present petitions to government and 
to settle disputes between employers and workers. Then came: 
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r. During this period, the rise in the 
cles resulting in higher cost of living, 
tory employment further strengthened 
ver, it was not until the close of 
vement really 


the First World Wa 
prices of essential arti 
and the increase in fac 
the labour movement. Howe 
World War I that the modern trade union mo 
took permanent roots in Indian soil. 

This represents the early stage of the history of the Indian 


trade union movement. 


B. Factors That Helped the Growth of the Movement 


World War i. Though the beginnings of the labour move- 
ment in India go back about eight decades, its continuous his- 
tory as an organised movement dates only from the end of the 
First World War. The close of this war saw the beginning of 
the labour movement in the truly modern sense of the term. 
Economic and political conditions alike contributed to the new 
awakening. Prices had shot up during the war and there had 
been no corresponding increase in wages, though the employers 
had amassed fantastic profits. In the political field, new ideas 
were in the air. The Indian National Congress had formulated 
a demand for immediate self-government. All this was 
reflected in profound labour unrest, and this was a marked 
feature of the twenties. These conditions led inevitably to the 
formation of a large number of trade unions. 

Another aspect of World War I that led to the rapid rousing 
of the consciousness of the working class is the entry of 
a large number of soldiers from India, who primarily belonged 
to the working class, into western countries. This made them 
realise that there was after all no difference between a 
Westerner\and an Easterner and that all human beings had 
the same ability, intelligence, strength and weaknesses and 
that Westerners had better conditions of living only because 
of their greater solidarity and opportunities. 

Influence of political leaders. Political leaders also greatly 
helped in the formation and development of trade unions. 
The mass movements started by Lokamanya Tilak, Annie 
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Besant and later by Mahatma Gandhi raised ripples in the 
trade union movement. In particular, the non-co-operation 
movement launched by Mahatma Gandhi in 1919-21 and his 
espousal of the cause of the peasants and industrial labour 
had a profound effect on the mass of workers. Mahatma 
Gandhi was also greatly responsible for giving a.re-orientation 
to the labour movement by establishing the Ahmed- 
abad Textile Labour Association, which insisted on settlement 
of trade disputes by negotiations and peaceful methods, before 
resorting to direct action. 
The International Labour Organisation. A more direct cause 
for the formation of trade unions in India was the establish- 
¿ment of the International Labour Office and the annual 
International Labour Conferences of which India was a founder 
member. In the choice of nominees, Government had to 
consult the workers’ and employers’ organisations. This led to 
the establishment almost simultaneously with these inter- 
national bodies of the All India Trade Union Congress as the 
central body of workers, representing the various trade unions 
affiliated to it. 
The Russian revolution. The great upheaval in Russia after 
the fall of the Czars and the establishment of the Communist 
state in Soviet Russia gave a further fillip to the workers’ 


cause in India. 


C. Factors That Handicapped the Growth 


Ad hoc associations. Associations of workers were organised 
with the establishment of large-scale industries in many 
countries in the early 19th century, when employers, at the 
initial stages, with an amount of freedom unknown in these 
times, enforced the now outmoded principle of “demand and 
supply” and laid down, without let or hindrance, their own 
terms regarding conditions of work, wages and employment. 
As an answer to this challenge, workers, not on grounds of 
high policy or principles, but in mere self-defence and on 
grounds of expediency, were forced to combine and defend 
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themselves against their employers. The mass of unskilled 
workers were, therefore, attracted in large numbers towards 
the idea of freedom of association. The method followed by 
them in the beginning was naturally to have organisations set 
up for temporary purposes. When experience was gained, the 
usefulness of these organisations was appreciated and workers, 
being unsatisfied with combinations for temporary purposes 
or with the formation of ad hoc associations, began to found 
permanent and abiding organisations such as trade unions. 
Long before such workers’ organisations were established, 
employers on their side had realised the importance of such 
permanent combinations of their own to safeguard their 
interests. 

Recognition of the right of association. From the outset, 
trade unions came into conflict with employers because they 
demanded more wages, better service and working conditions 
and other amenities. They also came into conflict with 
governments, because a combined stoppage of work menaced 
law and order which a state guaranteed to its people. Strikes 
and lock-outs, however, became so frequent in many countries, 
in spite of the penalties imposed, that the state gradually 
recognised, either in a restricted or in an elaborate sense, 
the right to freedom of association of workers. No democratic 
state, which admitted the right of association for its people, 
could, with any degree of reason or justice, deny this right 
to a section of the population belonging to the working class. 
It was, therefore, conceded in the long run that if an industrial 
workman can be permitted freedom not to work in an under- 
taking, the saine privilege has to be conceded if several 
industrial workers join together with the common intention 
of refusing to work for 4 particular employer or undertaking. 
‘Though this right\of combination and association was resisted 
in tha beginning with the help of the state machinery, 
legislation in several countries making it penal for workers 
to combine for trade purposes, legislation of this type was 
gradually repealed. This repeal took place in the United 
Kingdom in 1824, in the majority of European countries in 
the second half of the nineteenth century and in Russia 
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in the twentieth century. 

The International Labour Organisation Conventions on 
freedom of association have helped- much to secure for 
workers freedom of association and to protect their right to 
organise. 

The Indian Trade Union Act, 1926. This fundamental right 
of freedom of association was denied to Indian workers till 
the passing of the Indian Trade Unions Act in 1926. The 
growth of the trade union movement was, therefore, seriously 
handicapped. According to the then prevailing law of the 
land, the officers of the trade unions were liable to civil 
actions in damages for infringing contractual rights and 
obligations and for interfering with the employers’ right to 
carry on free trade and business. In addition, they were 
expgsed to criminal proceedings and punishments for any 
concerted action. 

In fact, such a situation arose in Madras when in 1921 the 
Madras High Court granted an injunction restraining the 
leaders of the Madras Labour Union from interfering with the 
business of the Buckingham & Carnatic Mills. This decision 
resulted in the breaking of the union and also focussed public 
attention on the handicaps to workers in the absence of the 
right to freedom of association. N. M. Joshi, who has been 
rightly described the father of the modern trade union move- 
ment in India, therefore introduced a Trade Union Bill in the 
Indian Legislature. Even though it was not passed imme- 
diately, five years of persistent efforts led to the enactment of 
the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. This act gave a trade 
union a legal status and immunity to its officers and members 
from civil and criminal liability for concerted actions. 

Right to strike and lock-out. The right to strike is based 
on the general view of the right of the individual worker 
to bestow his labour as he desires, and this implies his right 
also to refuse it altogether. This right is, however, restricted 
in many countries in different ways. For instance, in some 
countries, agricultural workers are not permitted to strike 
and they are either punished or brought back to work by 
the police if they do so. Strikes are generally prohibited in 
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the case of seamen during a voyage. So also are strikes 
banned or restricted in certain essential services, vital to the 
needs of the community, so much so that mobilisation orders 
are issued to avert threatened strikes or the military is directed 
to take charge of such undertakings and work them till matters 
are settled. Thus, the right to strike in some trades is sub- 
ordinated to the maintenance of discipline and safety. In a 
number of countries, strikes with political objectives are pro- 
hibited, and sympathetic strikes are also banned. 

In any case, when employers are unreasonable in not 
conceding the just demands of workers and when all other 
avenues of settlement fail, the strike comes in as a last and 
effective weapon in the hands of workers. The counterpart 
to this, that is, the last weapon of the employer, when he feels 
that workers are unreasonable or unjust to him, is the lọck- 
out, which brings about unemployment for the workers. An 
employer has thus the power to lock-out and thereby with- 
draw from all employees their opportunity to work. A strongly 
organised trade union has, on the other hand, a power to 
strike and deprive the employer of the opportunity to operate 
his undertaking. 

Legislation in most countries has dealt with strikes and 
lock-outs on the same basis. Boycott and blacklisting by 
employers and fair lists and union labels by employees are 
different forms of action to bring pressure on the parties to a 
trade dispute. 

The Trade Disputes Act, 1929. The right to strike and lock- 
out was not recognised in India in the earlier days. For the 
first time it was conceded indirectly under the provisions of 
the Indian Trade Disputes Act, 1929. Strikes and lock-outs 
in public utility services without due notice were declared 
illegal and punishable. More restrictions, not only in the public 
utility services but also in other services, have been incorpo- 
rated in the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 

Recognition. The right of recognition of a trade union by 
the employer is a logical corollary to the right of freedom of 

association. The formation of a union of workers can hardly 
achieve its objective if the employer refuses to recognise the 
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union and discuss with it matters of common interest. In the 
absence of such recognition, the only course open to the union 
is to resort to a trial of strength. This leads to continuous 
industrial strife and unrest. : 

This right is not easily conceded by employers because they 
consider that as they have invested capital in the industry 
there is no reason why they should tolerate interference from 
any other authority, including workers working in the industry 
itself. In course of time, however grudgingly it may be, some 
of them have agreed to recognise certain rights in the case 
of workers and their organisations, but a few of them have 
recognised their unions in the proper spirit. 

Trade union and industrial democracy. A trade union is an 
essential institution in an industrial organisation. Industrial 
democracy will not succeed unless all concerned—workers, 
employers, government and public—fully realise its import- 
ance and its due place in the national life. While workers 
on their part should endeavour to make their union strong, 
responsible and democratic, the employers should recognise 
the union and accept a strong union as an asset in the manning 
of the industry. 

Introduction of politics. While it is universally acknow- 
ledged that there should be one union in one industry, in 
actual practice the trade unions in India are divided in 
different political camps. The introduction of politics into the 
trade union movement and its domination by leaders of 
political parties have shattered the unity and strength of the 
trade union movement in the country. The Indian trade union 
movement has, therefore, become organisationally weak and, 
as an institution, it is incapable of effectively promoting and 


protecting the interests of the workers. 
‘ 


D. Stages of Trade Union Development 


The history of trade unionism after World War I can be 
divided into four periods, 1919-30, 1930-39, 1939-46 and 
1946-56. 
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(1) 1919-30 Period 


At the end of World War I the Indian working class realised 
the full pošsibilities of the weapon of strike as a means for 
obtaining concessions, higher wages and amelioration of 
working conditions. World War I not only brought huge 
profits to industrialists but also led to a sharp rise in prices. 
The consequent distress to workers, whose wages were not 
correspondingly increased, generated a series of strike waves 
in 1918-19. The strike of the Buckingham & Carnatic Mill 
workers in Madras gave a fillip to the trade union movement 
in the South. This strike, with its attendant hardship, 
strengthened the workers’ cause and improved their working 
conditions. During the winter of 1919-20 again, there was a 
major strike in the cotton mills of Bombay, involving 1.5 lakhs 
of workers. The factors responsible for this strike were long 
hours of work, bad housing conditions, lack of amenities and 
victimisation of workers by the supervisory staff. The situation 
in the country was most serious in 1921 when no fewer than 
396 stoppages of work occurred involving over 6 lakhs of 
workers, 

Central trade union organisation. As a result of these 
strikes, the Indian Factories Act was amended and many 
demands of the workers were conceded. The Government of 
India appointed the Postal Enquiry Committee to enquire into 
and report on the demands of postal employees regarding 
revision of wages and other terms and conditions of service. 
‘The unrest, as indicated by the countrywide strikes, attracted 
leaders and organisers from the intelligentsia into the labour 
movement. Under their leadership a number of trade unions 
were organised in different industries on a permanent basis. 
Appreciating the ineffectiveness of isolated unions functioning 
in different parts of the country, the leaders of the movement 
felt the necessity of establishing a central organisation to 
co-ordinate and guide the activities of the individual unions 
and to express their views on general policy matters and 
programmes affecting labour. Accordingly, the All India Trade 
Union Congress was established in 1920. Government’s obliga- 
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tions to consult the most representative organisation in 
nominating the labour delegate to the International Labour 
Organisation Conference gave a further impetus to the forma- 
tion of the Trade Union Congress. The inclusion in’ the central 
legislative assembly and the provincial legislative councils, 
under the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1919, of _ 
a few nominated labour representatives, also gave a great 
stimulus to the labour movement. 

Objectives of the All India Trade Union Congress. The All 
India Trade Union Congress, from its very inception, followed 
the pattern of the Trades Union Congress in the United 
Kingdom. It represented the workers’ interests—economic, 
social and political—whenever and wherever it became neces- 
sary. One of its chief objectives was to co-operate and 
coordinate the activities of all labour organisations in the 
country and to give a lead for extension of trade unionism 
in localities where it had not penetrated. Unions in the 
provinces were affiliated to the Congress on payment of a 
prescribed fee. Affiliations to the Congress were effected after 
it was satisfactorily established that, the unions seeking 
affiliations had bona fide membership. The Provincial Trade 
Union Congresses represented to local governments, employers 
and Chambers of Commerce, the general demands and grie- 
-vances of workers. Independence in matters of local interest 
was conceded to affiliated unions, but financial or other support 
in matters of direct action or strikes was granted only when 
previous permission of the Trade Union Congress had been 
obtained. 

The All India Trade Union Congress looked after the general 
political and economic progress of organised workers as a 
whole, but it could not be expected to safeguard in a minute 
marmer the individual and general grievances of different 
classes of workers in different industries. Consequently, 
various federations for different industries came into being 
and served the cause of the workers concerned. While fede- 
rations could not become members of the Congress and did 
not owe allegiance to the All India Trade Union Congress, 
individual unions of such federations could become members 
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of the Trade Union Congress. This was the case in textiles, 
jute, cement, and mines. The railway unions federated them- 
selves into the All India Railwaymen’s Federation at the same 
time as the All India Trade Union Congress was established. 

The Government of India generally consulted the All India 

. ‘Trade Union Congress in matters of labour legislation. The 
Congress was in direct contact with organisations in other 
parts of the world, and even federated and affiliated with then: 
for further advance in the cause of the workers generally 
“Workers of the World, Unite!” was a slogan that gave 
encouragement to their cause, and they believed in this inter- 
national outlook and solidarity. 

Growth of trade unions. The foundation in 1920 of the All 
India Trade Union Congress marked the first recognition of 
the common interest of labour throughout the country.» It 
gave a great fillip to the rapid formation of unions in different 
parts of the country and in industries big and small. During 
the quinquennium ending 1925 the number of unions increas- 
ed nearly fourfold and their membership increased much 
more. During that period the labour movement was truly 
united and there was complete harmony and co-operation 
among all sections of the working class. 

The Trade Unions Act, 1926. The passing of the Indian 
Trade Unions Act in 1926 is an important landmark in the 
history of the trade union movement in the country. In 
addition to giving a legal status to the registered trade unions, 
registration conferred on trade unions and their members a 
measure of immunity from civil suits and criminal prosecu- 
tions. Registration also enhanced the status of unions in the 
eyes of the public as well as of employers and even unregis- 
tered unions benefited from the greater confidence given to 
the movement as a whole. The number of trade unions 
registered under the Act up to 1929 was 87 with a membership 
of 1,83,000. Although unions registered under the Act were 
in a minority, they included the majority of the organisations 
which were ktrong and active. 

Conflict amlong leaders. The seeond part of this period 
(1925-30) begah with an emphasis on ideologies and an inter- 
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national outlook in the trade union movement. As the 
movement developed, Soviet Russia, after consolidation on 
the home front, strove to help workers outside who favoured 
revolutionary methods. By 1927, two distinct parties grew in 
the Indian trade union movement. They were called by some 
‘rightists’ and ‘leftists’, and by others ‘Moscovites’ and ‘Geneva’ 
and ‘Amsterdam groups’. The sessions of the Congress during 
this period were lively. Most of the important resolutions 
related to international policies and ideologies of the working 
class movement. Heated discussions centred on the participa- 
tion of the Trade Union Congress in the Geneva International 
Conference, the affiliation of the Trade Union Congress to the 
Third International at Moscow, and the refusal to associate 
the Trade Union Congress with the International Federation 
of Trade Unions at Amsterdam. The two groups, with distinct 
leadership, lobbied in the Congress sessions for the ascendancy 
of their group. Renewed political activity also exercised the 
workers’ minds and influenced the leaders of the two groups. 
Effects of conflict. This conflict had its evil effects on Indian 
labour. Even in the major textile strikes in Kanpur and Bom- 
bay and the lock-outs in Kharagpur, Golden Rock, Bombay 
and elsewhere, rival leadership confused labour and this 
resulted in the failure of many strikes. For over six months, 
these upheavals, especially the activities of certain unions, 
unsettled the cotton industry in Bombay and employers took 
full advantage of the differences among the leadership. 
Split in the All India Trade Union Congress. These differ- 
ences in approach set the stage for a split in the movement. 
This took place in 1929 at the session of the Trade Union 
Congress at Nagpur under the presidentship of Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. About the end of 1928, a conspiracy case was 
Jaurtched against the leading communists and the proceedings 
continued for nearly two years, resulting in their conviction. 
At the time of the Nagpur session of the Trade Union 
Congress, the Royal Commission on Labour, which had just 
then been appointed, was touring the country. The trend of 
political opinion in the country was to boycott the Commission, 
and trade unions with a political bias wanted to follow this 
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trend. The leftists too were opposed to it from the beginning. 
This matter and the question relating to the affiliation of the 
Trade Union Congress with the Pan-Pacific Congress at San 
Francisco and the sending of a delegation to the International 
Labour Organisation Conference were seriously contested, 
and, by almost a snatch vote, the leftists won a victory and 
the Trade Union Congress was captured by them. The 
minority left the Congress and formed the All India Tradc 
Union Federation with a realistic policy, programme and 
objectives. This new Federation believed more in constructive 
policies of furthering the interests of the working class. 
However much one may regret the split, it was a process 
through which many progressive movements had to pass, and 
so did the All India Trade Union Congress. 

Attitude of employers. The employers in India, from sthe 
very beginning, had not viewed with favour the trade union 
movement but had adopted an attitude of open hostility. They 
pleaded that they had an absolute right to manage their 
business the way they liked and that there should be no 
interference in the exercise of their right. One of them went 
to the extent of asserting his right in a court of law and 
succeeded in getting an injunction from the High Court against 
the officials of a union. Most of the employers refused to 
recognise the workers’ associations and adopted active 
measures to weaken their organisational strength and acti- 
vities. Workers were victimised for their union activities 
and some employers started. yellow unions. 

Refusal to recognise trade unions was sought to be justified 
by some employers on the plea that the unions were mostly 
controlled and directed by leaders drawn from outside the 
ranks of labour. They also objected to employees dismissed 
from service organising trade unions and occupying positions 
of leadership, 
` In the circumstances that prevailed in India since the 
inception of factory employment, there was hardly any 
possibility of workers themselves taking concerted action to 
secure relief from the’ evils of industrialisation. Assistance 

and guidance from outsiders were, therefore, essential to 
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nurture the movement. In fact, the achievements of the 
movement during this period were mainly due to the mis- 
sionary spirit in which outsiders guided the working class. 
The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 legalised the status of 
outsiders in union executives, but this did not materially 
change the outlook of the employers in this regard. 

Attitude of government. The attitude of government in 
this period, in respect of labour problems, was one of non- 
interference. They stepped in only for the purpose of main- 
taining law and order. Very often they had a pro-employer 
bias while dealing with industrial disputes. It was only when 
industrial disputes developed and created a serious situation 
that government appointed committees and commissions of 
enquiry. Amongst such commissions, mention has to be made 
of the Royal Commission on Labour appointed in July 1929. 
The Commission was set up to enquire into and report on the 
existing conditions of labour in industrial undertakings and 
plantations in British India, on the health, efficiency, and 
standard of living of the workers and on the relation between 
employers and employed and to make recommendations. The 
Commission submitted its report in 1931. 

It is true that during this period the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1923 and the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 were 
placed on the statute book. This was done mainly in conso- 
nance with the Conventions adopted by the International 
Labour Conference, and because of the strong agitation made 
by labour. This period was marked by a series of industria: 
disputes in the form of general strikes and lock-outs in 
important industries. The government could not, therefore, 
afford to remain a silent spectator, interfering only for 
maintaining law and order. To satisfy the growing public 
agitAtion led by nationalist leaders, the Indian Trade Disputes 
Act, 1929 was enacted. The Act followed the British system 
of settling disputes by force of public opinion and consequently 
provided for the appointment of courts of enquiry and boards 
of conciliation. 

Attitude of workers. Realising the unhelpful and even 
hostile attitude of both employers and government towards 
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improving their fast deteriorating economic conditions, the 
workers felt that their salvation lay in their organisational 
strength. They, therefore, formed unions and joined them in 
large numbers. They took the assistance of outsiders ip 
forming unions and implicitly followed their advice. A strike 
brings added misery and privations to the workers as they 
have hardly any reserves. Thè weapon of strike is, therefore, 
normally used as a last resort after all other methods have 
failed to secure relief. However, under the circumstances 
prevailing in the country during this period, workers had to 
resort to strike on most of the occasions for the amelioration 
of their sad plight. Their solidarity and unity of purpose 
were responsible for their success in many disputes, but these 
suecesses were won at the cost of great sacrifice and suffering 
on their part. The solidarity and the unity of purpose with 
which the labour movement commenced, however, were short 
lived and conflicts of ideas and ideologies marred the further 
progress of the movement. H 


(2) 1930-39 Period 


Unfavourable factors. This period started with a climate 
which was not favourable to the growth of the trade union 
movement. Gandhiji’s civil disobedience movement, launched 
in 1930, had arrested the attention of the political leaders of 
India. The prosecution of the communist leaders in the Meerut 
conspiracy case and the failure of the Bombay textile strike 
of 1929 also brought a lull in trade union activity. Another 
factor which marred the growth of the trade union movement 
was the serious economic depression the country was passing 
through. This was further aggravated by the serious split in 
the trade union movement. > 

Employers tcok full advantage of this situation and started 
retrenchment of workers on a large scale and imposed wage 
cuts and demoted employees to designations carrying lower 
grades. Workers} in an attempt to resist these measures of 
the employers, organised strikes, but they could not succeed 

in many cases. This\was mainly due to the economic conditions 
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then prevailing in the country and the disunity among the 
ranks of the working class. 

An analysis of the strikes during this period reveals that 
they were primarily undertaken in an attempt to protect the 
workers’ earnings and to stop the schemes of rationalisation 
and subsequent retrenchment and the wage cuts the em- 
ployers had resorted to under the idea of effecting economy 
to help them tide over the period of depression. 

Two central organisations. This period in the history of 
the trade union movement began with two distinct national 
bodies, namely, the Trade Union Congress and the Trade 
Union Federation, with unions affiliated to each and adopting 
the ideology of the respective institutions. There was a further 
split in the Trade Union Congress in 1931, resulting in the 
fornfation of a new organisation called the Red Trade Union 
Congress. This body later on, in 1932, united again with the 
parent body. $ 

Unity in the All India Railwaymen’s Federation. Through- 
out this clash of ideas and ideologies, which ultimately led 
to the break-up of the All India Trade Union Congress, the 
All India Railwaymen’s Federation had taken a neutral 
attitude. The communists, no doubt, attempted to take the 
Railwaymen’s Unions into their fold. While opinion was 
divided among railwaymen and their unions regarding leftist 
and rightist ideologies, the various unions maintained their 
independence and, at the same time, were loyal to the parent 
body. “The Federation, on its part, instead of dissipating its 
energies on ideological conflicts, concentrated on securing a 
better deal for the railwaymen. The Federation took the lead 
in obtaining recognition for some unions from the Railway 
Agents and in presenting an overall picture of the railway- 
men’s demands and grievances to the Railway Board. 

Efforts at unity. The Railwaymen’s Federation felt that 
the split in the All India Trade Union Congress had affected 
the solidarity of the trade union movement and had consi- 
derably weakened organised labour and its power of collective 
bargaining. Realising the importance of unity, the Federation 
took on itself the task of calling for a conference to explore 
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the possibility of bringing about unity. At the conference 
held in 1931-32, a unity platform was created and was 
communicated to the Trade Union Congress and the Trade 
Union Federation. Alternatively, it was proposed to have a 
body with a new name on the basis of the united platform 
proposals. Actually, a body calling itself the National Trade 
Union Federation came into existence. The railway unions 
and those affiliated to the All India Trade Union Federation 
joined it. This gave additional strength to the National Trade 
Union Federation. It claimed larger membership than the 
Trade Union Congress. The two bodies, the National Trade 
Union Federation and the Trade Union Congress had separate 
offices and separate sessions were held annually. 

The unity formula. Efforts for evolving a formula satisfying 
both sides were continued. As a trial measure, after a great 
deal of propaganda and expression of views, followed by 
deliberations of the two bodies, a joint board representing 
both the bodies was constituted to focus attention on questions 
agreed to by both which were outside the range of controversy. 
But the board practically never met, even though the desire 
for unity persisted, The session of the National Trade Union 
Federation held in Calcutta in December 1937, however, 
decided to go ahead with its proposals for amalgamation, 
Merger ultimately took place in April 1938 in Nagpur in the 
very place where the Trade Union Congress had split in 1929. 

Attitude of employers, There was hardly any change in the 
attitude of employers towards the unions during this -period. 
While some employers had conceded recognition to unions of 
their workers, it was merely in name and not in spirit. Victi- 
misa kaag workers. for genuine trade union activities, 
however, ‘vontinued, 

Aititude\pf government. There was a slight change in the 
attitude of \severnment towards labour problems. They 
appointed the Railway Court of Enquiry (1930) to enquire into 
the justification and necessity of effecting retrenchment as 
decided by the railway administrations, 

The important legislative measure adopted during this period 
was the Payment of Wages Act, 1936. The Dock Labour 
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Employment Act was also enacted in 1934, but it was not 
enforced till 1948. In the Province of Bombay an Act called 
the Bombay Conciliation Act, 1934, which was subsequently 
replaced by more exhaustive legislation, namely, the Bom- 
bay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, was enacted. 

The latter part of this period witnessed a change in the 
political sphere by the introduction of provincial autonomy. 
The leaders of the Congress Party took up the reins of 
administration in a number of provinces in 1937. This naturally 
created high hopes in the minds of workers that their con- 
ditions would be improved, The delay in realising this 
expectation resulted in a recrudescence of labour unrest all 
over the country. There were strikes in almost all major 
industrial centres, for example Bombay, Ahmedabad, Kanpur 
ande Madras, for higher wages and restoration of wage cuts 
on the ground that there was prosperity in trade and business. 
There was also dissatisfaction among workers regarding their 
working and living conditions. A number of provinces, 
therefore, appointed labour enquiry committees to enquire 
into and report on the working and living conditions of 
industrial workers and make recommendations. Such com- 
mittees were appointed by the Governments of Madras, Bihar, 
Bombay, the United Provinces and Madhya Pradesh. 

Attitude of the workers. The welfare measures contemplated 
by the Congress Ministries could not be fully implemented 
because the Congress had to relinquish office and this 
resulted in workers not getting the full advantage of their 
endeavours. The period was, therefore, a difficult one for 
the workers. 


(3) 1939-46 Period 
e 


The third period, 1939-46, was a period of emergency owing 
to World War II. The national ministries in the provinces 
did not agree with the Centre and the British Government in 
regard to their attitude towards the war and had, therefore. 
to resign. Governors took over the reins of administration | 
in the provinces. The Executive Council of the Governor- 
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General at the Centre was expanded and a few representatives 
of the people were nominated as members of the Council. 

Split in the All India Trade Union Congress. The unity in 
the trade union movement that was secured before the war 
did not last long. Differences arose on the question of the 
attitude of labour towards the war. To maintain the solidarity 
of the movement, the All India Trade Union Congress adopted 
a negative attitude as far as the Central Organisation itself 
was concerned but left the individual unions free to decide 
their own course of action. The policy of the All India Trade 
Union Congress was enunciated in the following resolution 
adopted in the Bombay Session held in 1939: 


“As the present war between Great Britain on the one 
side and the Fascist powers on the other is claimed by 
Britain to be waged for the vindication of the principles 
of freedom and democracy and not for any imperialistic 
purposes, India, without any sympathy either for imperialism 
or fascism, naturally claims for herself freedom and demo- 
cratic Government before she can be expected to take part 
in the war. Participation in a war, which will not result 
in the establishment of freedom and democracy in India, 
will not benefit India, much less will it benefit the working 
class.” 


Soon after the adoption of this attitude, a section of labour 
leaders, led by the Radical Democratic leader, M. N. Roy, 
seceded from the All India Trade Union Congress and formed 
a separate central organisation called the Indian Federation 
of Labour. The Federation got financial and other support 
from the government as it espoused the cause of the British 
Government in the war. ’ 

| The attitude of the communists. In the beginning, the 
communists were opposed to the war effort as Germany and 
Russia had joined together in the first instance. On this 
ground, the communist leaders were arrested and detained. 
When, however, Soviet Russia joined the allies they completely 
changed their attitude and joined in the war effort. The 
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detained communist leaders were, therefore, released and 
they actively co-operated with the government in the war 
effort. 

: The nationalist elements in the All India Trade Union 
Congress followed the lead of the Indian National Congress 
and most of them were arrested and detained for a long time. 
Their absence in the trade union field enabled the leaders of 
the Indian Federation of Labour to strengthen their hold on 
the workers and the communist leaders to dominate the All 
India Trade Union Congress. 

The Indian Federation of Labour. In the meanwhile, the 
Indian Federation of Labour had started making propaganda 
in favour of the war amongst workers. It had the support of 
a fairly large number of unions. In many industries, rival 
trade unions were formed. Although in membership it was 
much less representative than the All India Trade Union 
Congress, government nominated representatives of the Indian 
Federation of Labour to attend International Labour Confe- 
rences. The organisation continued for some time after the 
war but finally ceased to function as an independent body. 
Most of its affiliated unions joined the Hind Mazdoor Sabha, 
a new central organisation set up in 1948 by the Socialist 
Party of India. 

Even though the official outlook of the All India Trade 
Union Congress was one of neutrality, there were different 
groups in it having different views on the war. 

Effects of the war. During this period India’s economy was 
tuned to the war economy of the allies. India became the main 
supply base of the allies in the Far East and measures were 
taken to utilise the country’s resources, human and material, 
for the prosecution of the war. There was a demand for all- 
out production in every sector. Employment opportunities 
increased considerably, thereby easing to some extent the 
chronic unemployment situation that had hitherto always 
prevailed in the country. Increased economic activity created 
inflation and the prices of all essential articles started soaring. 
But there was no corresponding increase in wages. Real 
wages, therefore, gradually fell. Neither employers nor 
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government paid serious attention to the hardships faced by 
the workers who were very much agitated and had to resort 
to threats of direct action. It was only in the face of such 
threats that the government moved in the matter. A Concilia- 
tion Board was appointed by the Government of Bombay to 
bring about a settlement in the dispute regarding the demand 
for grant of dearness allowance to the textile workers in 
Bombay City. Similarly, owing to the agitation of railwaymen 
throughout the country, the government appointed the Rao 
Court of Enquiry to enquire into and report on the claims for 
dearness allowances by the railway workers. 

Emergency powers. As the cost of living continued to soar 
and as both employers and government remained indifferent, 
‘the demand for relief in the form of dearness allowance gained 
momentum. In certain cases, workers resorted to strikeg for 
securing their demands. 

To meet the situation and to keep up production at a high 
level, the government armed itself with emergency powers by 
adding rule 81-A to the Defence of India Rules. Under the 
provision of this rule strikes and lock-outs were prohibited 
and any industrial dispute could be referred to conciliation 
or adjudication at the discretion of government. The govern- 
ment could also require the employees to observe such terms 
and conditions of employment as might be specified. 

Wage-price spiral. A number of disputes were referred to 
adjudicators and their awards were enforced under the orders 
of the government. Even though adjudicator’s awards gave 
some measure of relief by way of wage increases and ameliora- 
tion of conditions of service, they did not materially alter the 
economic conditions of labour as a whole. In fact, throughout 
this period workers had to struggle against the war situation 
adversely affecting their standard of living. The wage-price 
spiral was set in motion at the beginning of this period and 
continued throughout the War period. 

Attitude of workers. The deteriorating economic condition 
of the workers, arising out of the rapid increase in the cost 
of living, made workers conscious of the need of making 
organised efforts for securing relief. This gave a fillip to the 
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trade union movement and there was a marked increase both 
in the number of unions and of organised workers. The two 
central organisations, namely the All India Trade Union 
Congress and the Indian Federation of Labour actively worked 
to organise workers in different industries but the absence of 
nationalist trade union leaders from the field and the general 
national outlook of the people operated as a negative factor. 

Attitude of employers. There was a slight change in the 
attitude of employers towards workers and their organisations. . 
Increased production during this period led to increased profits 
and the employers, in their desiré to maintain this high rate 
of profits, started some welfare activities for the benefit of 
their workers in important industries, and a few employers 
recognised unions of their workers. 

Attitude of the government. This period showed a definite 
change in the government’s attitude towards labour. Two 
factors appeared to be responsible for the change. The first 
was government’s anxiety to have increased production for 
supporting the war efforts, for which the maintenance of 
industrial peace was essential. The second was the sympathe- 
tic outlook with which the national governments in the 
provinces viewed the problems of labour. Although the 
national ministries resigned from office in 1939, their new 
policy and outlook left its impress on the war-time govern- 
ments. 

Joint consultation. For the first time, during this period, 
‘government started joint consultations with the representatives 
of employees and employers on matters of a general nature 
affecting labour. The first tripartite labour conference was 
held in 1942. . 

Welfare measures. To mobilise workers’ co-operation in the 
war’ effort, particularly that of civilian employees in their 
defence establishments, the central government undertook a 
few welfare measures and set up welfare committees in those 
establishments. They also appointed welfare officers to look 
after labour welfare in some other government establishments. 
As a result of the shortage of food grains in the country and 
the introduction of rationing of food-stuffs, the need for set- 
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ting up industrial canteens was felt. Canteen services were. 
therefore, started. 

To maintain a steady and increased flow of coal from the 
coalfields to industrial establishments and transport services, 
government paid attention to the problems of miners who had 
been, till then, completely neglected. The welfare measures 
included the supply of food grains at concession rates and the 
provision of pit-head baths and recreational facilities. To 

- finance these activities a coal mines welfare fund was estab- 
lished by law. 

For the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes. 
and for advising government on labour welfare matters, 
industrial relations machinery was established at the centre, 
with officers posted in different parts of the country. 

Implementation of the Labour Commission’s recommertda- 
tions. To bring up to date the information incorporated in 
the Report of the Royal Commission on Labour (1931), the 
government appointed a Labour Investigation Committee in 
1944. I 

The work of examining the proposals and of preparing 
schemes for implementing the various recommendations of the 
Labour Commission was taken up during this period. The 
labour laws enacted during this and the subsequent period 
are the result of this work. 

The important labour laws enacted during this period 
include those making provision for holidays with pay for 
factory workers, and raising the wage limit from Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 400 for getting benefits under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, the Industrial Employment Standing Orders Act, 
the Coal Mines Welfare Fund Ordinance and the Weekly 
Holiday Act, 1942. 


(4) 1946-56 Period 


This period commenced with the independence of the 
country. In securing independence from foreign rule which 
had lasted over 150 years, the natiorřal leaders had adopted an 
entirely new approach, namely that of non-violence. Although 
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independence was secured peacefully, yet, as a result of the 
partition of the country into India and Pakistan, the socio- 
economic problems became more acute and complicated. Self- 
sufficiency in respect of food and certain raw materials was 
affected and this upset the economic equilibrium. In addition, 
the shifting of population from one state to the other created 
problems of great magnitude. The communal riots, which the 
country faced at the commencement of this period, brought a 
large number of refugees from Pakistan. This influx accentu- 
ated the difficulties of the situation. 

Effects of inflation. The already strained economic condition 
of the country further aggravated the inflationary trend. Real 

.wages went down and the standard of living was affected. 
Demobilised servicemen and retrenched war workers increased 
the number of unemployed in the country. Owing to the 
dependence for raw jute on Pakistan, the jute industry in 
India suffered a great set-back and had to restrict its normal 
production, resulting in the unemployment of many workers. 
On account of these factors, the workers’ high hopes for 
securing better wages, service conditions and amenities from 
the national government were shattered. The workers had to 
struggle hard even to retain what they had gained in the past. 
Industrial peace could not, therefore, be maintained and a 
wave of strikes swept the country. This strike wave seriously 
affected industrial production and the movement of food 
grains and there was a grave crisis in the economy of the 
country. The number of strikes and man-days lost during this 
period were the highest ever recorded. Such was the situation 
that the labour movement had to face at the beginning of this 
period. 

Disunity in the trade union movement defeated the very 
purpose of the movement. Instead of efforts to bring the 
central trade union organisations together on a common plat- 
form, as were undertaken in the case of the split of 1930, this 
period saw further disintegration in the movement. 


- 
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The Indian National Trade Union Congress 


Formation. The Congress leaders, who assumed power after 
the war, wanted to restore normal conditions in India, where 
the whole economy had been disrupted by war and partition. 
They realised the need for greater production and a policy of 
reconstruction. The moderate trade union leaders also felt 
that labour was being made a pawn on the political chess- 
board and wanted to bring all the democratic trade unions 
under one banner with an independent outlook. In November 
1946 the Central Board of the Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak 
Sangh, an organisation of labour set up by Congress-minded 
labour leaders and run on Gandhian principles, called upon, 
its various member unions to affiliate themselves to the All 
India Trade Union Congress and to promote through» that 
body the policy and programme of the Congress Party. Since 
their attempts to change the policy of the All India Trade 
Union Congress proved futile, the labour leaders in the Con- 
gress Party felt the necessity to form a new trade union 
organisation. 

On 3rd May 1947, a conference of leading Congress and 
trade union workers met at New Delhi under the Chairman- 
ship of Vallabhbhai Patel, who was the President of the 
Central Board of the Hindustan Mazdoor Sevak Sangh, in 
which trade unions in nearly all the trades and occupations 
were represented. Many state Congress committees had also 
sent representatives. This conference passed a resolution 
pointing out the necessity for forming a central organisation 
which would care for the well-being of the working class and 
which would take concerted action to safeguard and promote 
its interests. Thus the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
was formed. ! 

Objectives. The main objectives of the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress, according to its constitution, are: 


(1) To establish an order of society free from hindrances 


in the way of an all round development of its individual 
members; 
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(2) To secure an effective and complete organisation of all 
categories of workers; 

(3) To secure the speedy improvement of conditions of work 
and life, of the status of the workers in industry and 
society; 

(4) To secure redress of grievances without stoppage of 
work by means of negotiation and conciliation and 
failing these by arbitration or adjudication; 

(5) To develop in the workers a sense of responsibility 
towards industry and the community; and 

(6) To raise the worker's standard of efficiency and disci- 
pline. 


The means to be adopted for the furtherance of these 
objectives are to be peaceful and consistent with truth. The 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association provided the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress with a strong membership 
nucleus and a cadre with long experience in labour work. 
The policy of this group in industrial disputes is one of reliance 
upon governmental conciliation and arbitration. 

Obligations of affiliated wnions. The unions affiliated to the 
Indian National Trade Union Congress are required to main- 
tain and submit to the central organisation proper returns 
of membership. They have to submit to arbitration every 
industrial dispute in which a settlement is not reached by 
negotiations. They undertake not to sanction or support a 
strike or satyagraha unless all methods of settlement, that is 
conciliation, arbitration and adjudication, have been exhausted 
and a majority of their members vote in favour of such action 
in a general meeting. Each affiliated organisation is required 
to pay to the Congress an annual fee at the rate of one anna 
per merhber on its rolls, subject to a minimum of Rs. 10. The 
unions seeking affiliation must be registered under the Trade 
Unions Act and must have been in existence for at least three 
months prior to their affiliation, 

Industrial Federations. The constitution of the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress does not permit it to affiliate 
to itself more than one union belonging to a single industry, 
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trade or business in the same local area. The Congress gives 
preference to an industrial union over craft or unit-wise 
unions in respect of affiliation, Affiliated unions as a rule get 
themselves enrolled in the appropriate national industrial 
federations, if any, duly recognised by the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress. The organisation has been striving to 
establish such national federations in accordance with its 
constitution, In fact, they have formed Federations in the 
textiles, transport, sugar, plantations, docks, jute and mining 
industries. 

Membership. At the time of its inception, the membership 
of the Indian National Trade Union Congress numbered 
575,000 workers from 200 unions. The Ahmedabad Textile, 
Labour Association with about 55,000 members, which since 
its foundation in 1918, had not joined any all-India organisa- 
tion now did so and formed the core of the original group. 
The rest of the membership came mainly from unions in the 
Bengal jute industry, the textile industry in Bombay and the 
Assam plantations, unions and other industries contributing 
comparatively fewer members. 

The Indian National Trade Union Congress is now the 
largest federation of trade unions in India with a membership 
of over 9 lakhs in over 600 unions. 


The Hind Mazdoor Sabha 


Origin and growth. When the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress was formed in May 1947, the socialist leaders felt 
that an organisation following explicitly and implicitly the 
policies of the Congress would not be in the interests of the 
workers. ‘Early in 1948 the Socialists seceded from the 
National Congress, At a session held on 22nd March*1948 at 
Nasik, the trade union members of the Socialist Party decided 

ato set up a new all-India labour organisation to guide and 
co-ordinate the activities of affiliated organisations, and to 
safeguard and promote the interests and rights of the workers. 
The meeting appointed an ad hoc ‘committee to complete the 
affiliation of the trade unions in various industries to the 
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proposed new organisation, which they then named the Indian 
Labour Congress. 

Meanwhile the socialist leaders were making efforts, in 
cansultation with other trade union leaders, to form an organi- 
sation free from political affiliation. Various leaders belonging 
to the Hind Mazdoor Panchayat, the Indian Federation of 
Labour, an influential section of the Al] India Trade Union 
Congress and representatives of some trade unions that had 
not joined any central organisation met at Calcutta on 24th 
December 1948. In that conference, it was decided to establish 
a new organisation, namely, the Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 

Although other groups are represented in it, the Hind 
«Mazdoor Sabha is in effect an organ of the Socialist Party. 
Its ideology and aims are those of that party. 

Obgectives. According to the manifesto of the Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha, its objective is primarily to bring, into being a socialist 
state in which the worker shall have an opportunity for the 
full development of his mental and physical personality. Other 
objectives of the organisation are as follows: 


(1) A living wage to all work-people; 

(2) Guaranteed work to every citizen; 

(3) Introduction of full social security measures and com- 

prehensive medical care; 

(4) Provision of adequate leisure in the form of reasonable 

hours of work and holidays with pay; 

(5) Adequate and proper housing facilities; 

(6) Introduction of free and compulsory education and 

facilities for vocational guidance; 

(7) Effective recognition of the right of collective bar- 

gaining. 
. 

The Hind Mazdoor Sabha is critical of government’s labour 
policy and considers that it is biassed in favour of the privi- 
leged classes. According to them, the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress is nothing more than the labour wing of the 
Congress Party and as suclr does not represent the real point 
of view of the working class. 
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The Hind Mazdoor Sabha fought for the adoption of a 
liberal government-sponsored housing scheme for workers, It 
has repeatedly castigated government for alleged favouritism 
in the administration of industrial relations machinery. It has 
advocated legislation to minimise interference of State or 
Central Governments in the affairs of the disputing parties. 
The organisation has also shown its concern over unemploy- 
ment and has brought pressure on government to provide 
adequate relief for the unemployed. f 

Membership. At the time of its establishment, the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha claimed 6,06,472 members from 427 unions. 
Its strength came mainly from the transport workers’ and the 
post and telegraph workers’ unions. Later the Hind Mazdoor * 
Sabha developed considerable strength in the State of Bihar 
(where it now faces the competition of the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress) and also among the textile workers of 
Bombay and Ahmedabad. Its present membership is about 5 
lakhs from 335 unions. 

Efforts towards trade wnion unity. The Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
is striving to bring about a unity platform between their 
organisation and the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
as there is not much difference in their ideologies. At a 
meeting of the Working Committee of the Sabha held in 
Bombay in June 1956, the following principles for trade union 
unity were evolved: 


(1) Unreserved acceptance and rigid adherence to the 
principles and methods of democracy in the activities 
of the Unified Central Organisation and affiliated Trade 
Unions and in the internal functioning of both; 

(2) Complete freedom from interference by Government or 
by political parties; : 

(3) Existing rivalries among several unions in the same 
field should be resolved by providing freedom for 
workers to select a union of their own choice through 
secret ballot. \ 

$ . 


à 


. 
g 
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Origin. Some trade union leaders who attended the confe- 
rénce called by the socialists in December 1948 did not agree 
with the principles and objectives of the Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 
They, therefore, met again on 27th December 1948 at Calcutta 
and decided to call upon various trade union leaders to form a 
United Trade Union Committee. The United Trade Union 
Committee called for a meeting of various leaders. In a 
conference which met at Calcutta on 30th April 1949, a new 
organisation, the United Trade Union Congress, was formed. 

Objectives. The main objective of this organisation is to 


‘conduct trade union activities and build up a central platform 


of labour on the broadest possible basis of trade union unity, 
free from sectarian party policies. 

The formal aim of the United Trade Union Congress is to 
establish a pure trade union movement, as free as possible 
from any of the existing political parties. In fact, its leader- 
ship is made up of members of various left-wing groups, whose 
policy on many issues is very similar to that of the All India 
Trade Union Congress. Though it does not belong to the 
Communist Party it is more or less leftist in political views 
and is ready to co-operate with communists. 

The leadership of the United Trade Union Congress is strong 
in condemnation of the present government’s labour policy. 
lt favours government intervention to force employers to 
recognise trade unions and to obtain employers’ compliance 
with agreements reached through negotiations. 

Trade unionism amongst journalists. Unlike the develop- 
ment of trade unionism in other fields the growth of the 
movement among the working journalists is of a recent origin. 
The peculiarity of their working conditions necessitates a 
detailed survey, especially as they were brought under the 
Industrial Disputes Act only from December 1954. 

Journalists had in the past formed themselves into associa- 
tions to discuss professional and other problems, but these 
remained, in the main, agitational platforms against the arbi- 
trary actions of government. Both employers and employees 
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were represented on such organisations. When the industrial 
aspect of the press began to be recognised more and more, 
employers formed themselves into separate organisations like 
the Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society but they continued 
to be members of the journalists’ associations also. 

The entry of big business into the industry and its successful 
attempts to make use of newspapers for the furtherance of its 
political and economic interests helped, however, to awaken 
the journalists and to make them realise that new forces were 
at work and that they would need new weapons to fight 
them. Looking around they witnessed how those forces were 
being fought by the organised workers in other industries, by 
the other workers in the newspaper industry itself, and by» 
journalists in other countries. The Indian working journalists 
thus began to think of trade unionism as a weapon to “safe- 
guard their economic and professional interests. 

The formation of the United Provinces Press Conference 
in Lucknow in 1942 marked an important step forward in 
the direction of organisation of working journalists. Similarly, 
the committee of the Journalists’ Association of Bombay 
reported on the need to organise journalists on trade union 
lines and suggested the formation of unions in various regions 
and their subsequent merger into an all-India body. The 
Association actually converted itself into a trade union in 
1947. The ery for trade unionism among journalists was 
thus gathering momentum in various parts of the country. 

The mounting cry for trade unionism was, however, opposed 
by some journalists, on the ground that journalists could not 
behave like factory or manual workers, that journalism was a 
mission in life and so on. The fact that some of these 
Pretagonists were individually financially well-off only tend- 
ed to shtow the hollowness of this opposition. Still the “oppo- 
sition some effect. 

In 1950, trade union as well as non-trade union bodies of 
working journalists from all over India co-operated to form 
the Indian Federation of Working Journalists. This body has 
grown rapidly in strength and now has unions affiliated to it 
in almost every state of India. The Federation has within its 
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ranks journalists of all political hues but has been able to 
function on non-political lines. In view of the politically 
divided character of the general trade union movement in the 
country, the Federation has kept away from all the central 
trade union organisations. At the same time it is co-operating 
with all of them and obtaining their help in matters of general 
interest. 

In one respect the journalists, who started organising them- 
selves much later than the other press workers, have stolen a 
march over their colleagues. While there are a number of press 
workers’ unions, both regional as well as those belonging to a 
single establishment, there is no cohesive all-India or even 

State organisation of press workers. The rivalry between the 
existing press workers’ organisations, mostly the result of the 
political character of their leadership, is partly responsible for 
this. The Indian Federation of Working Journalists, while it is 
firm in its belief in the need for organising journalists on the 
basis of craft unions on a regional basis, has always stood for 
co-operation with organisations of other workers in the indus- 
try. As in other industries, if the cause of the workers in the 
newspaper industry is to be advanced, there is need for an 
organisation of the type of the British Printing and Kindred 
Trades Federation, to which can be affiliated the various 
unions in different sectors of the industry. Only such an or- 
ganisation can secure and assume effective participation of 
workers in the management of the industry. 

During its four years of existence, the Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists has had to face its inevitable share of 
opposition from employers and victimisation of employees. 
When the working journalists tried to take recourse to the 
machinery set up by the state for the settlement of trade union 
disputes, they found that the law which gave them the right 
to agitate about their grievances collectively as a trade union 
denied them the benefits of the state machinery for settlement 
of such disputes on the ground that they were not manual or 
clerical workers but supervisory or intellectual workers. The 
working journalists agitated.all over the country for rectifica- 
tion of this anomaly. Government moved in the matter and 
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the Industrial Disputes Act was amended and applied to 
journalists in April 1955. 

The major achievement of the Federation has been the 
setting up of the Press Commission by the Government of 
India. The Commission, after a thorough enquiry, has pre- 
sented a monumental report dealing not only with the 
conditions of those working in the industry, but also with the 
industrial aspect of the Press and the reforms necessary if it 
is to function as a true instrument of public service in a 
democratic society. The report of the Commission, particu- 
larly its warning about the dangers of concentration of 
ownership and growth of monopolies in the Press, is so 
fundamental to good government and democracy that no 
government pledged to bringing into being a welfare state on 
a socialistic pattern can ignore it. 


The Working Journalist Act, 1955 has been passed. ‘The . 


government has also appointed a Wage Board for working 
journalists. 

Other un-affiliated unions. Apart from the four central 
organisations mentioned above, there are many unions which 
are neither registered nor affiliated to any central body. Simi- 
larly un-affiliated to any central body are certain all-India 
federations like the All India Bank Employees’ Association, 
National Federation of Indian Railwaymen, All India Port and 
Dock Workers’ Federation, National Federation of Posts and 
Telegraph Workers, All India Mines Workers’ Federation. 
Nevertheless, many of the unions affiliated to some of these 
federations are also members of one or other of the four 
central organisations. One of the strongest of these Federations 
is the National Federation of Indian Railwaymen which was 
formed in 1953 by the merger of the All India Railwaymen’s 
Federation and the Indian National Railwaymen’s Federation. 
The merger, however, did not prove effective as rival unions 
in the units continued. In 1955 the breach widened and 
the groups held separate conventions. The unceasing efforts of 
the two groups and others interested in healthy trade unionism 
have led to an agreement providing for unity. As a result, 

‘it is expected that railwaymen will now have only one 
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Federation and in each railway zone there will be only one 
union. 

Attitude of workers. The rivalry amongst the central 
organisations has led to an increase in the number of trade 
unions and their membership. Many rival unions have been 
formed in the same industry and establishments. There has 
thus been multiplicity of unions. Such an increase in the 
number of unions and membership can hardly be said to 
indicate that the trade union movement is growing from 
strength to strength. The domination of the movement by 
political parties is a great weakness of the movement. 

During this period workers became more alive to the need 
for improving their socio-economic conditions. They felt that 
the effective method for securing improvement lay in the 
hands of an outside agency, namely the adjudication machi- 


. nery which was to be set in motion by government. The 


intervention of this outside agency did not require any great 
sacrifice on their part and could be secured at the discretion 
of the government when an industrial dispute was raised and 
the workers actually secured some relief in respect of many 
matters under the awards of the tribunals. The stress on 
adjudication has thus weakened the labour movement. 
Attitude of employers. There was also a change in the 
attitude of employers during this period. Their hostility to 
the movement diminished. Some of them came to realise 
that the trade union movement had -come to stay and that 
they had to deal with the unions in the running of industry. 
Barring a few exceptions, however, the employers in general 
did not believe in negotiations and collective agreements with 
the trade unions or their workers. Such an attitude was 
possibly due to the existence of rivalries within the trade 
unionemovement and the system of compulsory adjudication. 
Attitude of government. A marked change in the attitude 
of government in dealing with labour matters was noticeable 
during this period. In a democratic country, with every adult 
having a vote, the government could hardly afford to neglect 
the legitimate claims of the-working class, who formed a vast 
militant group in the community. The programme of imple-* 
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menting the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Labour, which was initiated by the war-time government, 
could neither be shelved nor delayed by the people’s govern- 
ment. It had, therefore, to be pursued and implemented. The 
Directive Principles of the Constitution also placed a special 
responsibility on the state in this matter. 

Labour legislation enacted. All these factors led govern- 
ment to take legislative and administrative measures to further 
the cause and improve the conditions of labour. The important 
laws enacted during this period included the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, Coal Mines Welfare Fund Act, 1946, 
Factories Act, 1948, Employees State Insurance Act, 1948, 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948, Plantation Act, 1951, Indian Mines 
Act, 1952, and the State Shops and Establishments Act. 

Tripartite Committees. During this period the government 
appointed several tripartite industrial committees on the lines 
of the International Labour Organisation in addition to the 
Indian Labour Conference and its Standing Committee. A 
bipartite joint consultative board was set up at the centre 
to discuss general labour problems. Some of the International 
Labour Organisation Conventions were ratified. During this 
period the government framed the Five Year Plans. A special 
chapter dealing with labour policies and programmes has 
been included in both the Five Year Plans. It is hoped that 
effective implementation of the Second Five Year Plan will 
secure substantial relief to the working class. i 

Changes in socio-economic conditions. This period has 
witnessed an improvement in the socio-economic conditions of 
labour to a certain extent. Workers have become more 
conscious about their rights. They have, however, yet to 
become alive to their responsibilities, There has been an 
increase in the number of unions and their membership, but 
there have also been further splits in the central trade union 
organisations. Politics has dominated the movement more in 
this period than in any other. 
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Aims and objects. There are thus at present four central 
all-India trade union organisations in India, the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress, the All India Trade Union 
Congress, the Hind Mazdoor Sabha and the United Trade 
Union Congress. Though the general objective of these four 
organisations is the same, namely to promote the economic, 
political, social and cultural interests of workers, they differ 
in regard to certain fundamental principles based on political 
attitudes. 

The Indian National Trade Union Congress, founded in May 
1947, aims at establishing an order of society which is free 
from hindrances to an all-round development of its individual 
members, which fosters the growth of human personality in 
all its aspects and goes to the utmost limit in progressively 
eliminating social, political or economic exploitation and in- 
equality, the profit motive in the economic activity and 
organisation of society and the anti-social concentration of 
power in any form. To achieve this and other objects it urges 
the placing of industry under national ownership and contro} 
in a suitable form and the securing of increasing association of 
workers in the administration of industry and their full 
participation in its control. However, it does not wish to adopt 
radical methods for achieving its objectives and believes in 
bringing about the change gradually, through democratic and 
peaceful means. 

The Hind Mazdoor Sabha, founded in 1948, stands for the 
establishment of a democratic socialist society. To achieve 
its objects, the Hind Mazdoor Sabha is prepared to adopt all 
legitimate, peaceful and democratic methods. Both the 
India National Trade Union Congress and the Hind Maz- 
door Sabha thus appear to be wedded to democratic means 
to achieve their ends. 

The All India Trade Union Congress, founded in 1920 and 
now dominated by the communists, strives to establish a 
socialist state in India (as against the democratic socialist 
society envisaged by the Hind Mazdoor Sabha) and to socialise 
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and nationalise the means of production, distribution and 
exchange. Its thesis is that labour and capital cannot be 
reconciled within a socialistic system and that trade unions 
are organs of class struggle. The approach of the All India 
Trade Union Congress seems to be more radical and certainly 
not as non-violent as that of the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress. 

There is again the United Trade Union Congress which 
broke away in December 1948 from the All India Trade Union 
Congress, and whose aim is to set up a trade union movement 
and build up a central platform of labour free from the do- 
mination of political parties. 

Leadership. To a large extent, the present leadership of the 
all-India organisations is in the hands of politicians and not 
in those of the working class. This is obviously due te the 
backwardness of Indian labour. The existence of various 
political parties having an immediate interest in the working 
class, at times for purely political purposes, has resulted in the 
absence, to a large extent, of genuine trade union leadership. 
The political colour of the trade unions has been so dominant 
that at the international level also the Indian trade union 
movement is divided. The Indian National Trade Union 
Congress and the Hind Mazdoor Sabha are affiliated to the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, an organi- 
sation mainly supported by the Anglo-American bloc, while 
the All India Trade Union Congress is affiliated to the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, supported by the communist 
bloc. 

Though the four national organisations dominate the Indian 
trade union movement, not all trade unions in India belong 
to them or follow their leadership. A very large number of 
small unions stand aloof from this leadership and a nuntber of 
federations of trade unions prefer to operate as separate units, 
although they collaborate from time to time with one congress 
or another. In some cases, such as that of the Ahmedabad 
Textile Labour Association, the importance of local groups is 
so great that they provide the actwal leadership of the national 
centre to which they belong or, as is the case with the 
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National Federation of Indian Railwaymen, their direct asso- 
ciation with the national centre is tenuous but important 
nevertheless. 

. Activities. The activities of the all-India organisations fall 
into the following two broad groups: 


(1) Relating to the methods designed to secure efficient 
working of the organisation as such. 

(2) Field activities designed to attain the objects of the 
organisation, 


The more important of the activities falling under the 
second category are collaboration with the Central Govern- 
ment in solving labour problems, contact with foreign 
countries, research and publicity. 

The Indian National Trade Union Congress has been colla- 
borating with the Central Government in various directions 
such as securing lay-off compensation to workers, framing of 
a national policy towards rationalisation, and the preparation 
of the Five Year Plans in so far as they relate to labour. For 
purposes of this collaboration, the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress has been represented in the several bodies consti- 
tuted by the Central Government such as the Central 
Advisory Council of Industries, the Advisory Board set up 
under the Minimum Wages Act, and Industrial Committees. 
In regard to contacts with foreign countries, a five-man trade 
union delegation was set to China in response to an invitation 
from the All-China Federation of Trade Unions; a two-man 
delegation of the Kenya Federation of Registered Trade 
Unions was invited to visit India by the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress; and a trade union delegation from China also 
visited the headquarters of the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress at Delhi and discussed several problems. The visit 
to India in April 1956 of Mr. Walter Reuther, American labour 
leader, was at the special invitation of the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress. All the three worker-members of a 
bi-partite, six-man productivity team, which was sent to the 
United States of America under the Point Four training 
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facilities programme, were from the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress, In the third category, namely, research and 
publicity, comes the publication of the Indian Worker and 
other journals and the starting of a Research Section at head- 
quarters. 

Like the Indian National Trade Union Congress, the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha has been collaborating with government in the 
formulation of labour policies. In this connection it was repre- 
sented in several committees such as the Central Minimum 
Wages Board, the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation, 
the Central Board of Trustees of Employees’ Provident Fund, 
the Advisory Committee of the Planning Commission, the 
Board of Trustees for the Coal Mines Provident Fund, and , 
Industrial Committees. At the invitation of the All-China 
Federation of Labour, the Hind Mazdoor Sabha sent sixeman 
delegations to China both in 1952 and 1953. These delegations 
attended annual conferences of the All-Chinese Federation of 
Labour and subsequently undertook three-week tours of 
China. Officials of the Hind Mazdoor Sabha have been 
awarded scholarships for training abroad in the trade union 
field by the U. N. E. S. C. O., under the Point Four Programme 
and under the Colombo Plan. While the central headquarters 
publishes the Hind Mazdoor, a bi-monthly, the affiliated unions 
publish 10 journals—five in English, four in Marathi and 
one in Urdu, 

The All India Trade Union Congress and the United Trade 
Union Congress are also associated with various tripartite 
agencies constituted by the government. With a view to 
providing training to trade union leaders, the All India Trade 
Union Congress organised a two-week training course in 
August-September, 1953. It publishes a fortnightly called the 
Trade Union Record. Some of its affiliated unions also publish 
periodicals. 

Administration. With regard to the administration of the 
organisations, though the number of trade unions and their 
total membership have increased considerably in recent years, 
especially after World War II, there has been no significant 

improvement in, their working or organisation. The three 
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major defects in the trade union organisation of the country 
are: 


.(1) Predominance of small sized unions, nearly three- 
fourths of them having a membership of less than 500; 
(2) Poor finances due to the small size as well as the low 
subscription rates; 
(3) Absence of whole-time paid officers. 


These defects have persisted for a long time. Unless efforts 
are made to remove them, they will continue to hamper the 
growth of the movement. 

Affiliated unions and membership. The number of affiliated 
unions and the membership claimed by the four all-India 
orgamisations during the financial years 1951, 1952 and 1953 
are given in Table 1*. 

Representation in various industries. Table 2 shows the 
latest verified figures in regard to the number of unions 
affiliated to and the membership of the four central organisa- 
tions in the various industries. 

Representation in various states. Table 3 shows the strength 
of the four central organisations in the various states. 

Income. Data regarding percentage distribution of income 
by sources are given in Table 4 for three out of the four 
central organisations. Data regarding the United Trade Union 
Congress are at present not available. 

It will be seen from Table 4 that the major source of income 
of the All India Trade Union Congress is from subscriptions, 
donations and collections, while in the case of the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress and the Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
it is from the affiliation fee collected from the member unions 
affiliated to them. However this may be, it is clear that all 
these organisations are leading only a hand to mouth 
existence. 

Expenditure. Similar inforfnation in regard to expenditure 
by items is given in Table 5. 


*For Tables 1-5 see pp. 43-49. 
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Present weakness. While considering the future of trade 
unionism in India, it is pertinent to remember that it is in 
the power to combine that labour has the most effective safe- 
guard against exploitation and the only lasting security against 
inhuman conditions. A strong trade union movement run on 
democratic lines alone affords adequate protection against 
exploitation. Workers must realise that they cannot all the 
time depend upon the government or other outside agencies 
to espouse their cause. While at the initial stages of develop- 
ment of the movement such assistance may be essential and 
useful, workers should gradually become self-reliant. Legis-, 
lation, no doubt, acts as a palliatve and prevents the graver 
abuses, but it has its limitations. » 

Labour conditions still bad. Unfortunately, the present 
position in the country is that, in spite of the political freedom 
that India has achieved, conditions of labour are still very 
backward. Wages are low, hours of work are still long in 
certain industries, housing conditions are primitive and 
facilities for education, recreation and welfare meagre. The 
Directive Principles enunciated by the Constitution, gua- 
ranteeing especially the right to work and the right to 
live, which would protect the individual from the womb 
to the grave, have yet to be put into effect. Mere enunciation 
of rights does not help the workers unless they get the econo- 
mic fruits of political freedom. Workers, for -example, must 
be assured freedom of association, and their working conditions 
must be such as would ensure protection against the economic 
consequences of old age, sickness and unemployment. Free 
education, good housing, shorter hours of work, health, safety 
and all other necessities for decent living should also be 
ensured to them. 

Need of strong trade union organisation. The significance 
of the trade union movement and its utility to workers lie in 
its ability to\improve the conditions of labour. According to 
the theory of collective bargaining, the interests of employees 
can be best protected by the creation of a trade union having 
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a bargaining power equal to that possessed by the manage- 
ment on the other side of the negotiating table. A strong 


trade union movement is, therefore, necessary both to safe- i 


guard the interests of labour and to help in achieving the 
targets of production. If the trade union movement is not 
united and strong enough to achieve these objectives, the 
industrial structure to be built in India, on the basis of 
full-fledged socialist democracy, would not have firm founda- 
tions and the state, in spite of its best ideals and designs, 
would find it difficult to assure fundamental rights to the 
working class. 

Though there has been definite progress in the trade union 
movement in the last two decades, trade unionism in India 


is still in its formative stage. If industrial democracy is to’ 


work effectively, a strong and sound trade union movement 
must be built up. The situation in this regard leaves much to 
be desired. Political rivalries, which often come in the way 
of settlement of disputes, lack of resources, disunity among 
the ranks, multiplicity of trade unions and lack of bargaining 
strength are the major ills that afflict trade unions in the 
country today. Except in the case of a few powerful organi- 
sations which have developed traditions and kept the move- 
ment from falling into disrepute, unions in this country have 
lagged behind, and some or all of these ills prevail in the 
trade unions today in varying degrees. The reasons for the 
present malaise are many, but it is clear that the laws relating 
to unions and industrial relations, based largely on conditions 
obtaining in totally different times, require change. 

Need of unity. It needs to be emphasised, however, that a 
strong trade union movement cannot be built up solely on 
the basis of legislation. Legislation can only help in developing 
the setting which would give scope to efforts for improvement 
coming from within the movement itself, Unity in the move- 
ment can facilitate the achievement of this objective. Efforts 
are, therefore, needed in this direction. It should be possible 
for trade unions with different affiliations to come together on 
the basis of a common programme covering methods, objectives 
and procedure. 


eS 
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A new era has opened in the history of India with the 
attainment of independence and the birth of the Republic. 
At this juncture in the country’s history, division in the rank 
and file of the trade union movement will only lead to lack 
of confidence among workers in the organisations. All workers 
who believe in the democratic ideals of the trade union 
movement should, therefore, join hands to form a single central 
organisation to represent in an authoritative manner all their 
demands. If such a united body could be brought into exis- 
tence, it would be to the everlasting benefit of workers and 
employers and, finally, ensure the maintenance of real indus- 
trial peace. With the increasing participation of government 
in economic affairs, trade unions will find it more and more 
necessary to have a central body capable of presenting to 
goverment the point of view of labour as a whole on 
industrial labour policies. An attempt should, therefore, be 
made to unify the trade union movement in India. 

Freedom from political influences. The creation of one 
strong central organisation will put an end to the unhealthy 
political influences that constitute a great obstacle to the 
growth of healthy trade unionism in India. Today, to a large 
extent, trade union leadership is in the hands of politicians. 
The existence of various political parties having an immediate 
interest in the working class, at times for purely political 
purposes, has resulted in the absence of genuine trade union 
leadership. It is time that workers realise that party politics 
are completely out of place in trade unions, that they should 
not play the role of pawns in the game of party politics, and 
that their organisations are concerned first and last with their 
interest and welfare. Trade union leaders and party leaders 
should also take active steps to ensure that workers are weaned 
away fom disruptive political leanings, so that genuine trade 
unionism may grow in the country. 

In saying this, no disrespect whatsoever is meant to the 
political stalwarts who have hitherto guided the trade union 
movement in India. In fact, in this country, politicians have 
played a greater part in organising trade unions than else- 
where. This is due to the fact that India till lately was a 
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subject country dominated by a foreign government and 
everyone, whether worker or capitalist, landlord or tenant, 
businessman or member of the general public, had one thing 
in common, namely, the desire unitedly to fight the foreign 
government on all fronts for securing political independence. 
Now that the foundations of a sovereign republic have been 
firmly laid, the stage is set for concentrating on the larger 
economic interests of the working class, and this requires that 
trade unionism is freed from unhealthy political influences. 

Casteism. Another ugly feature, which is sometimes seen, 
is the formation of trade unions on communal lines. Foreign 
rule was mainly responsible for this development. In the 
Indian tradé union movement, there has not been so much 
of class consciousness as in some other countries. But in 
India there is caste consciousness, which represents the 
occupational classification of the society. Communalism and 
casteism have been the worst enemies of trade unionism. 
Religion and trade unionism should never be mixed. Religion 
should be considered as personal to every citizen in the land. 
Where persuasion fails, legislation should intervene to make 
this position clear. To whatever caste, colour or creed the 
workers may belong, in an industry they are workers first, 
before they can consider themselves Hindus, Mussalmans, 
Sikhs, Parsis or Christians. No union should, therefore, be 

- formed on communal, provincial or linguistic lines, and every 
union should represent the workers as a whole and not in 
communal compartments. 

One union in one industry. In the United Kingdom and in 
other countries, trade unions are generally started on a craft 
basis. In the same industry, on the basis of the class of employ- 
ment, separate unions come into existence. For instance, 
chauffeurs, mechanics, electricians, ete., in the same industry 
may have different unions. Such formations have their own 
inherent defects. The industrialist or the capitalist or the 
employer will always attempt to put one unit against another 
whenever direct action is apprehended. In the United King- 
dom, in the initial stages, there was also sometimes division 
between skilled and unskilled workers, This inevitably 
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led to much bitterness between these classes, 

But in India, in the early formation of unions on modern 
lines, neither the craft basis nor the class basis was encouraged. 
Unions in India were mostly on the basis of one union in one 
industrial unit or industry. All the same, the ideal of one 
union for one industry has not yet been achieved in India. 
Multiplicity of unions in the same establishment leads to 
inter-union rivalries, which ultimately cut at the root of the 
movement. It weakens the power for collective bargaining, 
and reduces the effectiveness of workers in securing their 
legitimate rights. If one union agrees with the employer on a 
particular issue, another union disagrees and also raises a 
«new issue, There should, therefore, be only one union in one 
industry. 

The employers and government must fully realise that trade 
unions have come to stay and are necessary for the advance- 
ment of national economy. It is the trade union alone that 
represents the grievances and demands of workers and, if 
industrial peace is to be secured, it can only be through an 
understanding between employers’ and workers’ organisations. 
Mutual understanding in this regard would be greatly facili- 
tated if the principle of ‘one union in one industry’ is fully 
established and adhered to in practice. 

Benefit funds. If trade unions merely serve the purpose of 
representing individual or general grievances of the working 
class, the moment the redress is obtained, the interest of the 
members of the union will sag. This seems to have been the 
experience in all countries in the early stage of the trade 
union movement. This has been much more so in India, where 
workers do not receive living wages. Members are, therefore, 
not regular in paying their union dues. If trade unions have 
certain benefits to offer to their members, such as benefits in 
respect of sickness, unemployment, death, retirement etc., 
union membership can be stabilised. 

The Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, has such a 
scheme. It spends about 60 to 70 per cent of its income for 
social welfare work, including compensation for accidents, 
medical aid, education, thrift and temperance work. These 
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activities have enhanced its utility, strength and prestige. 
Strike funds. There can be no two views on the question 
of the maintenance of strike funds by trade unions. Strikes 
are called and conducted in India at present with practically 
no funds at the disposal of the unions. It should be said to 
the credit of the wives of the Indian workers that they so 
adjust their budgets, having just one meal a day instead of 
two, as to make a month’s wage last for two months. If the 
strike is of such a nature as to gain public sympathy, help is 
rendered by some citizens of the locality by supplying certain 
provisions and other necessities. Unions abroad also some- 
times send some contributions if the disputes involve prin- 


ciples. But all this assistance is more or less negligible. The. 


Indian worker depends more on his ‘power to starve’ and suf- 
fers for the sake of his cause and self-respect. Many strikes in 
India have lasted long periods, sometimes even 3 or 4 months. 
More often than not, such prolonged struggles end in defeat. 
The only remedy lies in strengthening the organisation with 
sanctions and in equipping the union with adequate strike 
funds. If this is done, it will generally result in the employer 
coming to terms with the workers rather than the workers 
having to resort to direct action. 

General finances. The absence of strike funds in India can 
be easily understood when it is realised that trade unions in 
India suffer from chronic paucity of funds even to run the 
unions on proper lines. From the data regarding percentage 
distribution of (a) income by sources and (b) expenditure by 
items in respect of the three out of the four central organisa- 
tions given earlier, it is clear that all these organisations lead 
only a hand-to-mouth existence. This lack of finance is a 
source of great weakness to the trade union movement. In 
their anxiety to build up memberships of as large a magnitude 
as possible, unions fix membership fees extremely low and fail 
to collect even those. Rarely is any attempt made to terminate 
the membership of a person for having fallen into arrears of 
payment of membership dues. For sound trade unionism, it 
is essential that there should be adequate funds available with 
unions, and improving finances from internal resources is an 


a 
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important aspect of strengthening the movement. 

Check-off. There are some well-meaning trade unionists in 
the country who feel that the idea of ‘closed shop’ or ‘union 
shop’ in every industry should be propagated so that workers 
may be compulsorily brought under the purview of one union 
in one industry and collections automatically made by the 
employers through pay rolls and paid to the union. This, no 
doubt, will help unions to become financially strong enough to 
run their administration scientifically and with efficient and 
well-paid officers, staff and experts, so that, day in and day 
out, they may be connected with the unions concerned and 
be in closest touch with all the economic and financial details 

«concerning the industry. But those who have had anything to 
do with the formation of a fully democratic and independent 
trade union without any protection or assistance, either 
from government or employers, will not support this idea. It 
is at best a counsel of despair. What is called for is that 
workers themselves should strengthen their organisations from 
within and secure the best results for themselves. 

Cent per cent membership. In regard to the strengthening 
of the union from within, the foremost duty of the workers 
is to realise that, in their factory or industry, they should aim 
at securing cent per cent membership of their trade union. 

Honorary workers. One important reason why trade unions 
should have cent per cent membership and why all members 
should pay their subscriptions regularly is that the union 
should have adequate funds to employ a full-time staff. 
Mainly owing to paucity of funds, the tendency in India has 
been to recognise the services of honorary workers more and 
to look down upon those who are paid workers, as if the 
latter have no right to expect any status in the movement. 
This drawback is sometimes to be found in the movements 
in other countries also. Honorary workers, whatever might 
be their sacrifices, cannot do full justice to the task entrusted 
to them because of their inability to devote full-time attention. 
Unless, therefore, trade unions learn to pay and pay well, and 
get their union work done ky a full-time staff, the movement 
cannot gain much ground. This is in fact a great weakness at 
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present. While unions may utilise the co-operation of honorary 
‘` workers, the organisations must employ well-paid full-time 
workers in their, various branches so that no individual 
member of the union should feel that his interests have been 
neglected. 

Technical experts. While speaking of full-time workers, it 
is necessary to stress that trade unions must have on their 
staff a number of technical experts who have studied and 
understood the technique and all other implications of the 
industry, so that, when unions put forward their demands, an 
influential public opinion will support their case. This aspect 
is generally forgotten by many Indian trade unionists, who 
are handicapped in negotiations by the fact that full discus- 
sion on matters of importance often requires a high degree of 
knowledge and understanding of industrial problems dnd. a 
„wide economic outlook. Unless this deficiency is properly 
tackled, the future of the trade union movement will be in 
great jeopardy. In spite of the strength in membership and 
funds, trade unions will fail to achieve their objectives unless 
they have technical experts who can properly evaluate the 
demands and ensure that they are consistent with the econo- 
mics of the industry and who can negotiate on equal terms 
with the technical experts of the employer. Then alone will 
the organisations be able to put forward their cases success- 
fully, and only then will the employers deal with the 
organisations in a reasonable, dignified and just manner. 

Workers’ responsibilities. In order to improve the relations 
between workers and employers, to the ultimate advantage 
of the country and the industry, and in order to drive home 
to the employers the necessity of rendering justice to the 
workers, union organisations of a democratic type should come 
into existence. The scope of trade unions should not Be con- 
fined merely to the workers’ demands, but should include the 
inculcation in the workers of a sense of discipline and respon- 
sibility—an appreciation of their moral responsibility to do a 
fair day’s work for a fair day’s wages. The unions should 
make every worker understand: fully first his duties and 
responsibilities and then his rights and privileges, This means 
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that the objects of a trade union should be such as to instil 
in the individual worker a spirit of self-reliance, toleration and 
co-operation. In fact, in a society which is well set on the 
road to socialism and in which the workers’ claim to proper 
wages and good working conditions receives constant attention, 
the worker has substantial responsibilities which he should 
fully understand and discharge. Socialism requires the estab- 
lishment of an industrial democracy, which in turn calls for 
discipline on the one hand and sincere and efficient work on 
the other. 

Go-slow tendency to be checked. In addition to the complete 
stoppage of work as a result of strikes, a new pattern of strike 
has now been evolved through the use of what are known as 
‘go-slow’ tactics. This is serious from the point of view of 
bothtemployers and workers. The employer loses production, 
but what is more significant is that, as the capacity to work 
is the worker’s only asset, any tendency to reduce that capacity 
will recoil on the working class. Hence, in any economy which 
aims at a higher tempo of development, this tendency requires 
to be checked. While the worker’s right to strike has to be 
conceded, ‘go-slow’ tactics have to be discouraged. 

Realisation of responsibility by workers. Workers must 
realise that they have to place duties and responsibilities in . 
the forefront. At the same time, they should also be considered 
equal partners in the industrial system and not mere wage 
earners. They should be conceded the opportunity of having 
the higher satisfaction that, by doing their duty well, they are 
rendering distinct service to the community, not as slaves of 
the system, but as free men and citizens of a Sovereign 
Republic. As a matter of fact, a socialistic society is built up 
not solely on monetary incentives, but on ideas of service to 
society and the willingness on the part of the latter to recognise 
such services. It is necessary in this context that the worker 
should be made to feel that he is building up in his own 
humble way a progressive state. 

Public opinion. If unions are to run on sound businesslike 
lines, and if workers are taught their duties and responsibilities 
and not merely their rights and privileges, public opinion will 
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stand by them. If the workers know how to secure public 
sympathy for their demands, half their battle is won. For, 
in the event of differences. between them and their employer, 
public opinion can always influence the employer, sometimes 
unnoticed, to come to reasonable terms with the workers, 
so long as their demands are reasonable and just. An employer 
cannot run an industry against the wishes of the larger section 
of the consumers, who represent the general public. 

Public support is essential for trade unions, not only in the 
narrow context of an individual dispute with an individual 
employer, but also in the wider context of democratic living. 
In a democracy, owing to its institutional shortcomings, parti- 
cularly in the economic field, the worker may suffer from 
exploitation, low wages, unsatisfactory working conditions, and 
insecurity of employment. But the democratie system?also 
makes it possible for the workers to seek, through organisation 
and collective action, the removal of these grave inequalities. 
Having won the right to associate and organise, to bargain 
collectively with their employers and to go on strike in extreme 
circumstances, they can bring effective pressure upon the 
economic system so as gradually to modify it in their favour. 
They can also influence the state by mobilising the public in 

' support of labour legislation designed to ameliorate and 
gradually to remove existing inequities and to give workers 
increasingly greater protection against the vagaries of an 
imperfect economy. 

Working class leadership. As in other countries, so in India, 
it\was the intellectual, the so-called ‘outsider’, who assisted 
the workers in forming trade unions in the beginning. This is 
mainly due to the poverty and illiteracy of the Indian worker. 
The average Indian worker lived in constant dread of being 
thrown out of employment, and this fear was mainly réspon- 
sible for his lack of interest in trade unionism and the 
demoralisation of the rank and file. The ‘outsider’ with his 
influence in| the local area was, therefore, requisitioned by 
the workers ‘to assist them and to represent their grievances 
to the employer. The employees Assisted these ‘outsiders’ in 
the routine work of the union. 


\ 
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Part played by outsiders. It is often suggested that union 
rivalries arise because of outsiders who are elected as 
executives. While this suggestion may not be entirely without 
foundation, it must be recognised that outsiders have played 
a notable part in building up the trade union movement in 
the country. But for their association with it, the movement 
would not have reached even its present dimensions and 
‘strength. Even so, undue dependence on outsiders must 
necessarily affect the workers’ capacity to organise themselves. 

There are now healthy signs of realisation among the 
workers that the leadership of outsiders should be gradually 
eliminated and replaced by their own leadership. The alleged 
exploitation by outsiders is made much of by the employers, 
and this is often the pretext for refusing recognition to unions. 
Tn ahy case, a stage has now been reached in the development 
of trade unions when the advantages accruing to them by the 
advice and assistance of outsiders are more than outweighed 
by the dis-service rendered to trade unions by professional 
agitators. It is, therefore, desirable that all right-thinking trade 
unions should realise that the time has come when a re- 
orientation of policy is desirable by a switch over to working 
class leadership. 

It is often argued in favour of retention of outsiders that 
workers are not yet in a position to look after themselves 
against the superior organisation and resources of employers. 
Though this may be a valid argument for continuing a limited 
number of outsiders in the trade union movement, the fact 
that their association with trade unions for a generation has 
resulted in creating some measure of self-reliance among 
workers is sufficient justification for encouraging a larger 
proportion of workers on executives so that they may manage 
their‘own affairs. In fact, even before the birth of the Republic, 

| some workers or ex-workers represented specialised labour 
constituencies in the Legislative bodies, and they gave a good 
account of themselves. They were presidents of their organi- 
sations and negotiated with the employers without fear. There 
is, therefore, no risk whatsbever in encouraging working class 
leadership. 
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At the same time, it should be emphasised that trade union 
democracy demands that no legislation be enacted to make 
this compulsory. The workers can be left to themselves to 
manage their organisations in the best manner desired by 
them. If this principle is borne in mind, the vexed question 
of outsiders manning unions would be solved. 

It may be mentioned here that while workers in every 
industry should eschew outside leadership and resort to 
working class leadership, this by itself should not prevent 
them, if they so desire, from having outside leadership as 
well, till working class leadership is firmly established. Till 
then, what is required is that traditions be built, which will 
help to obviate the necessity of outside leadership at the ear- 
liest possible time. This will also take care of unions which are 
still weak or have only recently been organised. There? will 
thus still be ‘sufficient scope for trade union organisers in 
fields in which trade union activity has not sufficiently pene- 
trated. There will also be sufficient opportunities for genuine 
trade unionists to educate workers in the art of self-reliance. 

Training in trade unionism. One important factor which 
would throw up and encourage working class leadership is 
the provision of facilities for the training of trade union 
workers. Labour colleges on the lines of the Ruskin College 
at Oxford should, therefore, be established in different centres 
in India and educated young men, especially those belonging 
to the working class, trained in trade unionism. A beginning 
has been made in this direction by the establishment of the 
Asian Trade Union College at Calcutta. Many more such 
institutions should be established. The Government appointed 
in February 1957 an eight-member team to advise them in 
formulating detailed schemes to cover all aspects of workers’ 
education. This was done in pursuance of the recommenda- 
tions on labour policy in the Second Five Year Plan. Accord- 
ing to these recommendations, workers are to be trained in 
trade union philosophy and methods of management so that 
they can develop their organisations and take an effective 
part in the joint councils of mahagement to be set up in 
industrial undertakings. This is indeed a step in the right 
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direction. This subject of workers’ education must also form 
part and parcel of university education, so that young men 
may seek employment not only as conciliation officers and 
labour officers in the public and private sectors of industry, 
but may also seek jobs in trade unions. Tact, discretion, 
knowledge and, above all, correct facts and figures are very 
necessary for any trade union to represent the cause of the 
workers successfully and nothing but proper training can 
equip the workers to take up the leadership of their trade 
unions. 

Responsibility of trade union leaders. Trade union leaders 
must also acquire a full understanding of constitutional and 
legal rights and must try to make use of them to secure and 
promote workers’ interests. They must be fully conversant 
with the privileges and rights conferred by labour laws. They 
must see that these are fully enjoyed by the workers. The 
state and the employers also have certain obligations towards 
the workers derived from their membership of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and union leaders should see 
that these obligations are duly fulfilled. Further, they should 
resist every covert or overt effort on the part of the state or 
the employers to restrict or subvert any of these rights and 
opportunities, The price of liberty is eternal vigilance and this 
applies in a greater measure to the trade unionist than to the 
average citizen. 

Factors constituting trade union strength. The strength of 
a trade union lies in its bargaining power and not in mere 
numbers. That power can come only from a close and well- 
knit organisation with good leadership, adequate finances, 
adherence to genuine trade union principles and methods and, 
above all, grit and determination on the part of those directing 
the movement. Personal integrity, love of liberty, patience, 
understanding, industry and courage are some other qualities 
which a trade union leader should have. Some of these are 
no doubt elementary and perennial human virtues, but there 
is no doubt that training of workers in trade union philosophy 
and methods is necessary if the workers are to be made self- 
reliant in this respect. Reduction in the number of outsiders 
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as office-bearers of trade unions is likely to create a gap im 
the field of executive personnel for trade union organisations.. 
This is another reason why facilities for training in trade 
unionism have to be provided in the country. 

Conscious efforts should, therefore, be made to train such 
of the workers as are capable of development as active 
organisers, The present capacity for providing such training 
is strictly limited. Facilities are provided by some progressive 
trade unions in a few states. The governments of some states 
have also organised courses for the training of suitable workers 
in the trade union movement. These activities should be 
intensified by providing facilities for training at recognised 
centres. 

Trade union journals, Another activity which will greatly 
benefit prospective trade union leaders and the working glass 
as a whole is the publication of journals of interest to the 
working class. In the early history of the trade union move- 
ment, monthly, fortnightly and weekly journals were in fact 
started. The Dinabandhu started by Lokhande towards the 
end of the 19th century was the first working class newspaper 
of this kind. The venture did not live long, but a few years 
later an attempt was made to revive it under the name of 
Kamgar. Owing to paucity of funds, unions could not success- 
fully continue these journals in many cases. Some of the other 
journals started subsequently met the same fate. 

Whatever journal is started, it should be in simple language 
which can be easily read and understood by the working 
class. The matter published should also be of interest to them. 
Such journals will not only help the trade union movement 
as it is, but will also bring about lasting benefit to the working 
class in a more direct form by aiding them in getting rid of 
their ignorance and illiteracy, 


G. Conclusion 
The Second Five-Year Plan lays much emphasis on the 


industrialisation of India. The plan also contemplates the 
creation of about twelve million jobs for the unemployed. 
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Government has accepted the establishment of a welfare state, 
with economic policies based on the socialistic pattern of 
society. For accomplishing these objectives, unstinted co- 
operation among workers and employers in an industry is 
not only highly essential but is also a condition precedent. 
The public sector must set an example to the private sector 
in the matter of providing good and just working and living 
conditions, in the matter of living wages, decent housing, 
social security measures, employment, and unemployment 
benefits, old age pensions, social and welfare amenities, and 
thereby guaranteeing the fundamental rights. If conditions of 
working in public undertakings are thus to set the pace for 
the private sector, the administrators handling such under- 
takings have to be more watchful of labour’s interests. 

For the achievement of the goal of progressively speeding 
up production it is necessary that workers should completely 
eschew indiscipline, stoppage of production and indifferent 
quality of work and for this it is necessary that they should 
build strong democratic trade unions. 

In the post-war world, British trade unions are no longer 
a force in opposition to the social order. They have become 
part of it. They are consulted on all matters of public policy. 
Trade union leaders are in Parliament and on the boards of 
nationalised industries. They have become partners in pro- 
moting industrial efficiency. They have definite political rights, 
and very definite national responsibilities. It is increasingly 
being realised that the unions must educate their workers and 
that it is essential that the employers too should be organised, 
for only if both sides are organised can the system of national 
collective bargaining operate successfully. The trade union 
movement in the United Kingdom has accepted its new 
responsibilities and no government, of whatever party, would 
fail to consult the trade unions on matters of industrial and 
social policy. The unions have acquired wisdom and with 
wisdom have gained authority. They are learning to abandon 
their defensive attitude, with its consequent restrictive views 
on production, and to realise that harder work and higher 
productivity are the best ways of increasing the economic 
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well-being of their members. This English model is worthy 
of being followed by the Indian Trade Union movement. 

The universal principle that the individual in isolation is 
powerless and unable to defend his interests effectively and 
that strength and power lie in unity, association and collective 
action, finds its strongest expression in trade unionism. By 
forming trade unions, workers can defend their rights and 
achieve improvements, first, with regard to the individual 
employer in a factory, plantation or office, secondly in all the 
industries and trades, and finally on a nationwide and inter- 
national plane. s 


CHAPTER II 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
A. Origin and Development 


Industrial relations play a vital part in the establishment and 
maintenance of industrial democracy, In various countries 
they have passed through different stages of development, 
depending upon the social, economic and political situation 
¿prevailing in each country. For a proper appreciation of the 
problem of industrial relations, it is necessary to have a broad 
idea ef their origin, growth and development. 

In the earlier stages of industrialisation in the United King- 
dom and other European countries generations of workers had 
to undergo prolonged sufferings and privation before they 
could secure a status in industry. Experience gained in these 
countries was of great assistance to workers, employers and 
governments of countries where industrialisation started late. 
India is one such country to benefit from the experience of 
others because her industrialisation is of a recent origin., 

Labour in the early factory system. In the early days of 
the factory system of production, workers were considered 
a commodity which could be easily procured and readily 
replaced. The doctrine of supply and demand governed their 
employment relations, The employer who was in a dominating 
position freely exercised his authority and virtually dictated 
wages and other conditions of service to the workers, This 
freedom of contract and liberty in employment relations 
graduadly degenerated into licence. Industrial and social ills, 
therefore, began to develop. Low wages, long hours of work, 
insecurity of employment, insanitary working and living 
conditions, persecution for trade union activity and general 
social and economic injustice brought untold misery to the 
working class, Industry, which had a social purpose and was 
considered as an agency for human welfare, thus became 

E : 
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responsible for the want, poverty and misery of the working 
class. 

In the beginning workers felt that their miserable plight 
was incidental to their factory employment and would only 
be a passing phase. When it became clear that their misery 
was a permanent feature, efforts—individual or by small 
groups—to ameliorate their working and living conditions were 
made, but in vain. Concerted actions on their part were viewed 
with suspicion and disfavour and in certain cases were met 
with stern opposition. Victimisation and persecution of leaders 
were resorted to in an attempt to obstruct their activities and 
silence them, and such a state of affairs was allowed to 
continue by the government whose policy was one of, 
laissez-faire and laissez-passer. 

Numerous and excessive abuses by employers agitated the 
workers and paved the way for revolutionary movements. 
Under the circumstances, government had to change its 
attitude and take positive measures to ameliorate the rapidly 
deteriorating situation. 

Conditions in India. Industrial workers in India had to go 
through these stages of privation for many decades. Till the 
end of World War I, the trade union movement had not taken 
deep roots in Indian soil. The employers were hostile to the 
movement and, in certain cases, persecuted workers for 
genuine trade union activities. The then government was 
indifferent. The only law in force at that time to settle trade 
disputes was the Employers and Workmen (Disputes) Act, 
1860. The provisions of the Act were confined to the settle- 
ment of disputes concerning wages. Apart from its limited 
character, the Act contained various undesirable provisions 
such as the one which made breach of contract by a workman 
a criminal offence. The law was hardly put to use. 

After World War I. World War I brought a new awakening 
among the working class. The prevailing economic misery 
was aggravated. Workers realised that their salvation lay in 
their own hands. The concept of employer-employee relations 
assumed a new aspect. The feeling of class consciousness was 
generated. Workers had to resort to strikes and employers 
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retaliated by declaring lock-outs. Industrial peace was thus 
violently disturbed. Though government enacted a few labour 
laws, it did not intervene to settle disputes and secure good 
employer-employee relations except in cases of prolonged 
strikes where Committees of Enquiry were appointed. Owing 
to numerous strikes and lock-outs in important industries 
during the period 1928-29, government was forced to enact 
the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, for promoting early settlement 
of disputes. 

Trade Disputes Act, 1929. Though primarily based on the 
British Industrial Courts Act, 1919, the Trade Disputes Act, 
1929, differed from its model in that it did not provide for 
‘any standing machinery for the settlement of disputes. The 
Court of Enquiry provided for in the Act was ad hoc in nature 
and Was only to enquire into specific matters referred to it 
and to submit its report thereon. The duty of a ‘Board of 
Conciliation was to endeavour to bring about a settlement, 
after investigating into the merits of a dispute, and, in case 
of failure, to send a full report to the appointing authority. 
The Act contained provisions regarding strikes in public utility 
services, for example, railways, post, telegraph and telephone 
services, light and water supply, and conservancy or sanitation. 
In such services, fourteen days’ notice was required to be 
given before a strike or lock-out was declared. The Act defined 
illegal strikes or lock-outs as those which had objects other 
than the furtherance of a trade dispute within the industry 
or which inflicted severe hardships on the community. Sympa- 
thetic strikes were also declared illegal by the Act. 

Neither the Central nor the State Governments, except after 
provincial autonomy, made adequate use of this legislation. 

A serious defect in the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, was that 
there was no provision for setting up any internal machinery 
to prevent and settle disputes in the initial stages by mutual 
negotiations. The Royal Commission on Labour referred to 
this defect and laid stress on the importance of internal 
machinery for this purpose. According to them, “the attempt 
to deal with unrest must bégin rather with the creation of 
an atmosphere unfavourable to disputes than with machinery 
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for their settlement.” 
For establishing close contacts and cordial relations between 


management and employees, the Commission suggested three 
possible lines, namely, development of stable trade unions, 
appointment of labour officers, and formation of works com- 
mittees. The Commission also recommended the appointment 
of conciliation officers to bring about a settlement between 
the parties at the earlier stages of a dispute. Except for the 
appointment of conciliation officers for which provision was 
made in the Trade Disputes (Amendment) Act, 1938 nothing 
was done for a long time to implement the recommendations 
of the Commission. 

Labour judiciary. The Goverment of Bombay, owing to 
acute industrial unrest in the province, enacted in 1934 a 
measure for the prevention and settlement of indtstrial 
disputes and appointed a government labour officer to enquire 
into complaints of industrial workers. This simple measure 
was followed up, with the advent of the popular government 
in the province in 1937, by a more elaborate law known as 
the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938. This Act was 
the first to provide for a permanent machinery in the shape 
of an Industrial Court for the settlement of disputes. This 
Act was later replaced by still more comprehensive legislation 
known as the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946. 

Defence of India Rules. To meet the emergency situation 
eréated by World War II and to secure uninterrupted pro- 
duction of materials and goods, certain stringent measures 
were introduced in the form of Rule 81-A of the Defence 
of India Rules. The rule was intended to provide speedy 
remedies for industrial disputes by compulsory reference of 
disputes to conciliation or adjudication, by making the awards 
of adjudicators legally binding on the parties, by prohibiting 
strikes or lock-outs during the pendency of conciliation or 
arbitration proceedings and for two months thereafter, and 
by banning all strikes which did not arise out of genuine 
trade disputes. These measures were in line with those adopted 
in the United Kingdom and in the United States of America 


during the war. \ 
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Effects of the war. During the war, owing to the econo- 
mic upheavals, workers were subjected to untold miseries. 
Workers expected that the situation would improve after the 
termination of the war but actually there was a further dete- 
rioration in the situation. There was an abnormal rise in 
the cost of living and a scarcity of the necessaries of life. 
With the termination of the war the demand for national 
independence also received added momentum. Political parties 
were busy securing an early settlement of the issue and there 
were clear signs that India would become independent in the 
near future and, in fact, India did become independent on 
15th August 1947. 
< In such a situation, industrial unrest assumed serious 
proportions and industrial relations became more strained 
than before. To check further deterioration, the government 
felt that compulsory adjudication of disputes adopted as a 
war-time measure should be allowed to continue and made a 
permanent feature for the regulation of industrial relations. 
The war-time measures were, therefore, continued, in spite 
of the war emergency being over, till such time as these 
emergency provisions were incorporated in the law. Compul- 
sory adjudication has thus become a permanent feature for 
the settlement of industrial disputes in the country. 

Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. The Industrial Disputes Act, 
1947 not only provides for the establishment of permanent 
machinery for the settlement of disputes in the shape of works 
committees, conciliation officers and industrial tribunals but 
also makes the award of a tribunal or any settlement brought 
about by a conciliator binding on the parties and legally 
enforceable. 

Appellate Tribunal. To bring about uniformity in the 
awards-of the different tribunals and to provide for a remedy 
for a party aggrieved by the award of a tribunal, legislation 
known as the Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act, 
1950 was enacted. Under the provisions of this Act, the 
Central Government was empowered to constitute a Labour 
Appellate Tribunal to hear appeals against the awards of the 
industrial tribunals and state industrial courts in respect of 
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certain specified matters. The Act was, however, repealed 
with effect from 1st September 1956. The Appellate Tribunal 
has thus ceased to exist except for the disposal of appeals 
already referred to them before that date. 

State laws. Some of the states, namely Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh, enacted their own laws for the prevention 
and settlement of industrial disputes. In doing so they followed 
‘the example set by Bombay State. The Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946 has so far been applied only to certain 
industries in specified areas. For other industries and areas 
not covered by the Bombay Act, the Central legislation, 
namely the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 applies. Two 
different laws for the settlement of industrial disputes are 
thus in operation in the State of Bombay. 


B. Industrial Relations Machinery as It Exists Today 


Types of machinery. The machinery provided under the 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 is of two types. One is for the 
prevention of disputes by providing internal machinery in 
the form of works committees. The other is for the settlement 
of disputes, if and when they arise. The machinery provided 
for the latter purpose consists of (1) Permanent Conciliation 
Officers, (2) Conciliation Boards, (3) Courts of Enquiry, and 
(4) Industrial Tribunals. 

Works Committee. The constitution of a Works Committee 
in every industrial establishment wherein 100 or more work- 
men are employed is a statutory obligation on an employer 
if the government issues an order in that behalf. A works 
committee consists of equal number of representatives of 
employers and workmen. The duty of the committee is to 
“promote measures for securing and preserving unity. and 
good relations between the employers and workmen and to 
that end comment upon matters of their common interest or 
concern and endeavour to compose any material difference of 
opinion in respect of such matter.” 

Employers, workers and trade unions have viewed these 
committees with great suspicion. Each group felt that the 
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committees would usurp its respective functions, rights and 
prerogatives. It is some years now since such committees were 
constituted, but there has been no change in the outlook of 
any of the groups which would make the work of the com- 
mittees effective. The feeling of mistrust continues to pervade 
industrial relations, 

The purposes of the committee were stated in a vague and 
general manner. In the circumstances, most of the committees 
could not and did not function in the manner and for the 
purpose originally intended. There are, no doubt, a few 
exceptions to this rule but they have mostly been constituted 
on a voluntary basis. 

The experience gained from the functioning of these com- 
mittees has an educative value. It is clear that unless there 
is aechange of heart and outlook and a genuine desire to 
understand and appreciate the viewpoint of each other, joint 
consultation machinery imposed from outside will hardly serve 
any purpose. 

Welfare officers. Another machinery for the prevention of 
disputes and for the internal settlement of grievances and 
demands of workers is the institution of welfare officers, whose 
appointment in a factory employing 500 or more persons is 
made compulsory under the Factories Act, 1948. The duties 
and functions of welfare officers are prescribed in the rules 
framed thereunder. Although it cannot be said that welfare 
officers appointed in factories have been effective and success- 
ful in discharging the functions entrusted to them, it is clear 
that, where their appointment is on a voluntary basis, they 
are quite effective and industrial relations have, in such 
establishments, shown marked improvement. What is really 
required is not the creation of machinery, but a mutual 
understanding of the human and other problems. Where such 
an understanding prevails, a proper machinery agreed upon 
by the parties is sure to work successfully. 

A strong trade union run on democratic lines and recognition 
of the need of such a union by the employers are the sine qua 
non for the success of an internal machinery for the prevention 
and settlement of disputes. In the absence of such conditions 
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no amount of compulsion will succeed in creating and main- 
taining good industriaf relations. 

Conciliation officers. The appointment of permanent conci- 
liation officers is a step in the right direction. Their approach 
to the problem has been responsible for the settlement of some 
disputes. The criticism generally levelled against conciliation 
officers is that officers appointed for this work do not possess 4 
the industrial experience necessary for a proper appreciation | 
and understanding of human problems in industry, 

The major reason for the failure of conciliators in bringing 
about an amicable settlement of matters in dispute is the fact 
that the law provides for another remedy, namely, adjudication 
by tribunals. The parties do not, therefore, place all their , 
cards on the table during conciliation proceedings and are not | 
in a frame.of mind to arrive at a settlement, hoping asothey | 
do that their respective viewpoints will be appreciated and { 
accepted by the tribunals. | 

Conciliation boards, The machinery of conciliation boards i 

and courts of enquiry has seldom been used by government. 
If this machinery had been used it would have helped in i 
creating a better climate for fostering good industrial relations. } 
The views of the independent chairman of the conciliation | 
board, in cases where no agreement could be arrived at, and } 
the findings of the court of enquiry are not binding on the | 
parties. They have, however, a great moral and educative 
value. But this aspect has not been appreciated and the 
machinery has remained unused. 

Tribunals. The machinery of industrial tribunals can be set 
in motion only by the government in respect of each industrial t 
dispute. Neither party to the dispute can approach the tribunal y 
direct, ess the dispute is referred to the tribunal for 
adjudication by government. In regard to disputes im non- 

\ pubid u services, the reference to the tribunal is entirely 
at the discretion of the government concerned. In regard to 
disputes relating to public utility services where a notice of 
strike has heen given, a reference to adjudication by govern- 
ment is oblig atory, but government has been given the power 
to refuse to nlake such reference if it considers that the notice 
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has been frivolously or vexatiously given or that it would be 
inexpedient so to do. This provision itself has evoked bitter 
complaints and accusation against government’s partiality and 
vindictiveness. It is complained that if a dispute is raised by 
a union of a particular group, the government makes a refe- 
rence but if a similar dispute is raised by another union in a 
different camp, reference is not made or is delayed for a 
considerable period. 

The existence of machinery for compulsory adjudication 
and the power vested in the government to refer or not to 
refer a dispute for adjudication are responsible for the 
weakening of the trade union movement and creating splits 

«in its rank and file. The same is true in respect of the powers 
vested in government to prohibit the continuance of any strike 
or loek-out in connection with such a dispute which may be in 
existence on the date of the reference. 

The Act also empowers the appropriate government to 
modify or reject an award of a tribunal where “it is of opinion 
that it would be inexpedient on public grounds to give effect 
to the whole or any part of the award.” In case of such 
rejection or modification the government has to lay the award, 
together with its reasons for rejecting or modifying the same, 
before the legislature. Even in regard to the exercise of this 
power the government has been accused of partiality and 
undue and unwarranted interference. 


C. Strikes and Lock-outs 


Workers had resorted to strikes for the redressal of their 
grievances in a few isolated cases, but strike as a method for 
pressing their demands and for improving their lot was 
generally unknown to labour in India before World War I. 
This was largely due to illiteracy, a passive outlook on life 
and lack of organisation and leadership. During and after 
World War I, the spread of democratic ideas, the realisation 
of the importance of the principles of equality, fraternity and 
liberty, the development of industries, the scarcity of labour, 
the rise in the cost of living and the establishment of the 
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International Labour Organisation, all contributed to the 
general awakening of the workers and to an era of trial of 
strength between workers and employers. 

Restrictions on strikes and lock-outs. The Trade Disputes 
Act, 1929 for the first time put restrictions on the right to 
strike and declare lock-outs. But the restrictions were limited 
only to strikes and lock-outs in public utility services where 
a strike or lock-out without 14 days prior notice was illegal 
and punishable. The other restriction was on sympathetic 
strikes. More stringent restrictions on strikes and lock-outs 
were placed by the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, but 
in the rest of India, the provisions of the Trade Disputes Act, 
1929 continued to govern strikes and lock-outs. 

Rule 81-A of the Defence of India Rules empowered govern- 
ment in 1942 to make general or special orders to prohibit 
strikes or lock-outs without 14 days previous notice. By this 
rule no distinction was made between the public utility 
services and others. A strike or a lock-out was also prohibited 
when a trade dispute was referred to a statutory enquiry 
or for conciliation or adjudication, or during the pendency 
of the proceedings and 2 months thereafter. If and when the 
award of an adjudicator was enforced by government, there 
was a restriction placed on the right to strike or declare a 
lock-out during the period the award was in force. 

The Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 put further restrictions 
on strikes and lock-outs. A strike or a lock-out is illegal under 
this Act in a public utility service if it is undertaken without 
14 days notice or six weeks after such notice of strike and 
during the pendency of conciliation proceedings before a 
conciliation officer and 7 days after the conclusion of the 
proceedings. In all cases, a strike or lock-out is illegal during 
the pendency of proceedings before a board of conciliation and 
7 days after the conclusion of conciliation proceedings or 
during the pendency of the proceedings before a tribunal or 
within 2 months after the termination of the conciliation pro- 
ceedings or ducing the period when the conciliation agreement 
or the award of the tribunal is im operation. 

Effects of restrictions. Such restrictions on the right to 
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strike or to declare a lock-out only create artificial peace in 
industry and a cease-fire atmosphere prevails. They hardly 
lead to good labour-management relations. In fact they 
generate a feeling of bitterness among the parties. Notwith- 
standing the provisions of the law making workers going on 
an illegal strike punishable with imprisonment, there have 
been cases where workers have gone on illegal strikes without 
any action being taken against them. Government is generally 
helpless in any such mass action. 


D. Statistics of Strikes and Lock-outs 


Offcial statistics of industrial disputes are available since 1921. 
There have, however, been strikes since many years before. 
They were mostly sporadic, but some major strikes also 
occurred. 

Table 6 gives the statistics of industrial disputes during 
1921-1938. 

The gradual fall in the cost of living and the return of 
normal conditions with the end of World War I led, in subse- 
quent years, to the cooling off of the strike fever and there 
were comparatively fewer strikes. Those which occurred were 
due to the attempts of employers to withdraw increases in 
wages granted during the war or to stop war bonuses on the 
ground that they were facing slump conditions. 

The continuance of the trade depression and increasing 
competition from foreign manufacturers led the employers to 
plan for rationalisation. These attempts were resisted by 
workers and there was a big strike in the cotton mills of 
Bombay in 1928. There were also strikes in the Iron and 
Steel Works at Jamshedpur and several Railways. 

Asa result of this recrudescence of unrest, the total number 
of stoppages of work increased from 129 in 1927 to 203 in 1928. 
The total number of workers involved in the stoppages was 
5,06,851 in 1928 as against 1,31,655 in 1927. Some of the 
strikes were of unusually long duration and consequently the 
number of man-days loste during 1928 was 316.5 lakhs as 
against 20.2 lakhs in 1927. 
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Table 6 
STOPPAGES OF WORK (1921-38) 


No. of No. of workers No. of man- 
Year stoppages involved days lost 
(in thousands) (in lakhs) 
1921 396 600.3 69.8 
1922 278* 435.4 39.7 
1923 213 301.0 50.5 
1924 133 312.4 87.3 
1925 134 270.4 125.8 
1926 128 186.8 10.9 
1927 129; 131.6 20.2 
1928 203 506.8 316.5 
1929 141 531.0 121.6 
1930 148 196.3 22.6 
1931 168 203.0 241 ° 
1932 118 128.0 19.2 
1933 : 146 164.9 21.7 
1934 159 220.8 47.7 
1935 145 114.2 9.7 
1936 157$ 169.0 23.6 
1937 379 647.8 89.8 
1938 399 401.0 91.9 


* One strike was common to four states. 
+ One strike was common to three states. 
§ One strike was common to five states. 


A notable feature of the textile strike in 1928 was the use 
of violence by workers. It was alleged that some of the 
strikes were communist-inspired and hence the use of violence, 
In the following year, there was a considerable fall in the 
number of stoppages though during 1929 the number of 
workers involved and man-days lost continued to be fairly 
high. > 

Though India by that time had weathered so many storms 
of industrial strife, it lacked adequate machinery for settling 
industrial disputes. As stated before, the only law in force 
was the Employers and Workers (Disputes) Act of 1860. It 
covered only certain categories of workers and was designed 
for speedy settlement of disputes concerning wages. Apart 
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from its limited character, it contained various undesirable 
provisions. For example, breach of contract by a workman 
could be declared a criminal offence under the Act. The series 
of strikes which occurred after the first World War made 
the state alive to the necessity for setting up a suitable 
machinery for investigating and settling industrial disputes. 
The initiative in this matter was taken by the Government 
of Madras which constituted ad hoc Courts of Enquiry to deal 
with individual disputes. In 1921 and 1922, the Governments of 
Bengal and Bombay appointed certain committees to examine 
the question and they made various recommendations regard- 
ing the type of machinery which might be set up for settling 
disputes. However, as a result of the diminution of the 
number of strikes in 1922-23, both public and official interest 
in tRe matter waned, but interest was revived in 1924 as a 
result of a serious strike in the Bombay cotton mills. During 
the year 1924, the Government of Bombay drafted a Bill on 
the subject, but it was withheld at the instance of the Govern- 
ment of India. Finally, the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, was 
passed. The Act followed the British system of settling 
disputes by force of public opinion and consequently provided 
for the appointment of Courts of Enquiry and Boards of 
@4nciliation. 
“The years that followed the enactment of the Trade Disputes 
Act were of comparative peace. This was probably due to 
the fact that the country was passing through a period of 
economic depression. There were a number of strikes during 
this period as a result of wage cuts but they were short-lived. 
In the political field, however, important changes were taking 
place. In 1935, the country was granted provincial autonomy. 
The changes in the political scene naturally raised the expecta- 
tions ‘of workers. In 1937, when popular Ministries took 
charge of the provinces, there was a recrudescence of labour 
disputes. With their experience of World War I, the workers 
were quick to react to the outbreak of World War II and 
there were a number of strikes for increase in wages imme- 
diately after its outbreak. Table 7 shows the trend of stoppages 
of work during the years 1939 to 1947. 
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Table 7 
STOPPAGES OF WORK (1939-47) 


No. of Fed of ‘gas Man days lost 
workers rier 
Year stoppages apie Total ad s Tae 
1939 406 409,189 4,992,795 12.2 
1940 322 452,539 7,577,281 16.7 
1941 359 291,054 3,330,503 11.4 
1942 694 772,653 5,779,965 75 
1943 716 525,088 2,342,287 45 
1944 658 550,015 3,447,306 63 
1945 820 747,530 4,054,499 5.4 
1946 1,629 1,961,948 12,717,762 6.5 
1947 1,811 1,840,748 16,562,666 9.9 


The general trend of the number of stoppages of work 
was decidedly upwards during these years. The cost of living 
was increasing at a rapid pace and wages lagged behind prices. 
In Uttar Pradesh and the Punjab the cost of living increased 
almost threefold and in other states nearly twice. Naturally 
the demand for increased wages and bonus accounted for 
about 52 per cent of the total number of disputes during the 
period 1939-1947. Added to these were the difficulties df 
procuring essential articles of consumption, particularly during 
1942 and 1943, and a large number of disputes centred on them. 

The year 1939 set up a new record of 406 disputes involving 
over 4 lakhs of workers and a time-loss of nearly 50 lakh 
man-days. In 1940, though the number of disputes declined, 
there was a considerable increase in the number of workers 
involved and man-days lost. This was due to the general strike 
in the cotton mills of Bombay, which alone resulted in a loss 
of over 45 lakh man-days, accounting for 59.5 per cent of the 
total time-loss during the year. Between 1940 and 1941, in 
spite of an\increase in the number of disputes by 11.5 per cent, 

the number of workers involved declined by about 35.7 per 
cent. The phenomenal rise in 1942 in both the number of 
disputes and ie number of workers involved was mostly due 
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to the political disturbances and the rising cost of living. 
Though the number of disputes during the year 1943 recorded 
a slight increase, the number of workers involved and man- 
days lost were considerably lower than in the previous year. 
During 1943 the total man-days lost as well as the man-days 
lost per worker were the lowest since 1939. In 1944 there 
was a fall in the number of disputes, but the number of 
workers involved increased by 4.7 per cent and the number 
of man-days lost by about 47 per cent. There was consider- 
able labour unrest during the year 1945 and the number of 
disputes and man-days lost increased by 24.6 and 17.6 per 
cent respectively. 

Out of a total of 820 disputes in 1945, no less than 231 
occurred in cotton, silk and woollen mills and 103 in the 
engineering industry. The highest number of disputes occur- 
red in Bombay (310), followed by Bengal (217) and Madhya 
Pradesh (102). These three States together accounted for 
more than 75 per cent of the total number of disputes. 

The year 1946 saw industrial strife unprecedented in the 
history of India. The total number of disputes in 1946 was 
1629 as compared to 820 in 1945 and 406 in 1939. This implied 
an increase of 98.7 per cent over the 1945 figure and 301.2 per 
cent over the 1939 figure. The number of workers involved 
rose from 7.47 lakhs in 1945 to 19.62 lakhs in 1946, that is, 
by 162.5 per cent. The total man-days lost increased from 
40.54 lakhs to 127.18 lakhs, that is, by 213.7 per cent. 

The strike wave rose in intensity and scope in March and 
reached its peak in July. The unrest was general and was 
not confined to any particular industry or state. Cotton, 
woollen and silk mills accounted for 38.7 per cent of the 
disputes, 53.6 per cent of the workers involved and 41.7 per 
cent ef man-days lost. Next was the engineering industry, 
which accounted for 8.2 per cent of the disputes, 5.2 per cent 
of the workers involved and 19.9 per cent of man-days lost. 

Wages and bonus were the main issues in 42 per cent of 
the disputes, 17.2 per cent of the disputes were over personnel 
and 8 per cent over leave and hours of work. The rest related 
to other miscellaneous issues. 
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The figures for 1947 given in Table 7 relate to the Indian 
Union, excluding East Punjab and the former princely states. 
On account of this limitation in scope, the figures are not 
strictly comparable with those for 1946, which relate to the 
whole of pre-partition British India, excluding the Punjab 
from where returns were not received. However, for purposes 
of study of trends, if the figures for Sind, North West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan are deducted from the total figures, 
the following comparable data can be arrived at: 


1947 1946 
No, of disputes 1,811 1,593 
No. of workers involved 1,840,784 1,951,756 
No, of man-days lost 16,562,666 12,678,121 


There was thus an increase of 13.7 per cent in the number 
of disputes and 30.6 per cent in the man-days lost. The number 
of workers involved was, however, 5.7 per cent below the 
1946 figures. 

The largest number of disputes were in cotton, woollen and 
silk mills. This group accounted for 37.1 per cent of the 
disputes, 52.1 per cent of workers involved and 44.7 per cent 
of man-days lost in 1947, as against 38.7 per cent of the 
disputes, 63.6 per cent of workers involved and 41.7 per 
cent of man-days lost in 1946. Jute mills and Railways 
recorded 68 and 53 disputes respectively in 1947 as against 
95 and 72 in 1946. 

While wages and bonus still formed the main causes of 
disputes, the percentage of disputes concerning bonus in- 
creased from 4.9 per cent to 40.9 per cent. Those relating to 
wages decreased from 37.1 per cent to 32.0 per cent. The 
proportion of disputes relating to leave and bonus decreased 
fne of ak_per cent to 5.2 per cent, but those relating to 
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strikes in the cotton mills in Bombay over the question of 
standardisation of wages, the strike in the cotton mills in 
Madhya Pradesh over the question of increase in wages, and 
a number of strikes in jute mills in West Bengal against 
dismissal of workers and for increase in wages. 


The Post-war Years 


The mounting wave of industrial unrest during the post-war 
years was a matter of grave concern to Government. It was 
realised that unless industrial peace was secured the stupen- 
dous task of rebuilding the economy of the country could 
enot be completed. In December 1947, therefore, an Industrial 
Conference was held where an Industrial Truce Resolution 
was adopted. The resolution called upon labour and manage- 
ment to maintain industrial peace and avert strikes, lock-outs 
and slowing down of production for a period of three years, 
and recommended various measures to attain these objectives. 

Action was taken by the Government of India to implement 
the recommendations. Committees were set up to examine 
the question of fair wages to labour, fair return on capital 
and labour’s share in profits. Steps were also taken to 
associate labour in all matters concerning industrial production 
and a scheme was framed for improving the housing conditions 
of workers. In March 1947, the Industrial Disputes Act 
providing machinery for the settlement of disputes through 
conciliation and adjudication was passed. The impact of 
the Truce Resolution was immediate and there was con- 
siderable improvement in labour-management relations in 
subsequent years. 

Apart from the Resolution, the intervention of industrial 
tribunals and other bodies set up under the Industrial Disputes 
Act also led to a reduction in the number of strikes. As a 
result of the awards, wages were fixed in almost all the major 
industries in the country and the wage levels were raised. 
‘The awards also related to other working conditions. Com- 
pared to 1947, the number ọf disputes showed a fall of 30.5 
per cent, the number of workers involved dropped by 42.5 
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per cent and the number of man-days lost by 52.7 per cent. 
The average duration of the disputes declined from about 9 
days in 1947 to 7.4 in 1948. 

Table 8 gives statistics relating to industrial disputes 
during 1948-54. 


Table 8 
STOPPAGES OF WORK (1948-54) 


Man-days lost 
No. of No. of workers = = 


Year stoppages involved Total Per worker 
involved 

1948 1,259 10,59,120 7,837,173 74 

“1949 920 6,85,457 6,600,595 9.6 
1950 814 7,19,883 12,806,704 178 
1951 1,071 6,91,321 3,818,928 5.5 
1952 963 8,09,242 3,336,961 41 
1953 772 4,66,607 3,382,608 12 
1954 840 4,77,138 3,372,630 7.9 


During the year 1948, cotton, woollen and silk mills 
accounted for nearly a third of the total number of disputes 
and nearly half the total man-days lost. There was a pro- 
longed strike in the cotton mills at Coimbatore on account of 
the implementation of the recommendations of the standard- 
isation committee, which prescribed a higher work-load, 
necessitating the retrenchment of a number of workers. This 
strike involved 23,000 workers, lasted for nearly three months 
and accounted for a time-loss of about 19 lakhs of man-days. 
In July, there was a general strike of about 9,500 workers in 
silk mills in Bombay who demanded three months’ wages as. 
bonus and higher wages and dearness allowance. 

There were 46 disputes in jute mills accounting for about 
15 per cent of the man-days lost. Work stoppages in this 
industry were generally on a large scale and involved, on an 
average, about 3,000 workers. The engineering industry 
recorded 143 disputes involving a loss of 8.5 lakhs of man- 
days. Compared to 1947, the jute mill industry did not show 
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the same degree of improvement as other industries and unrest 
continued to prevail in this industry. On the basis of the 
employment figures for 1947, the loss in the various industries 
on account of stoppages was as follows: 


(per cent) 
1947 1948 
Cotton woollen and silk mills 3.6 18 
Jute mills 14 11 
Engineering 15 0.95, 


The year 1949 recorded further improvement and the 
number of disputes was only 920 as against 1,959 in 1948, 
thus ‘registering a fall of 27 per cent. The number of workers 
involved and the number of man-days lost also dropped by 
35 per cent and 16 per cent respectively. Compared to the 
peak figures of 1947, the number of disputes was just about 
half, the number of workers involved was about 37 per cent 
and the number of man-days lost about 40 per cent. There 
were comparatively fewer disputes in all States except Bihar, 
which recorded a large number of disputes due to better 
reporting from mines. The number of man-days lost was also 
less than in the previous years in most of the States except 
Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Delhi. 

Textiles accounted for about 29 per cent of the disputes 
during the year as against 35 per cent in the previous year. 
The most important stoppage in the textile industry occurred 
in Madhya Pradesh, where the textile mills declared a lock- 
out following the refusal of workers to accept the work-load 
laid down by an industrial tribunal. This lock-out which 
lasted ‘for over two months involved 12,000 workers and a 
time-loss of 6,82,000 man-days. Another important stoppage 
occurred in a cotton mill in West Bengal where about 3,000 
workers went on a strike on the question of retrenchment 
and certain other issues. This strike resulted in a time-loss 
of 1.62 lakh man-days. é 

Improvement was recorded in the jute mill industry, where 
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the number of workers involved and man-days lost were 20.55 
lakhs and 5.63 lakhs respectively during the year as against 
1.39 lakhs and 11.08 lakhs respectively in 1948. Improvement 
was also recorded in the engineering industry and Railways. 
Municipalities accounted for over 13 per cent of the total 
recorded time-loss. This was largely due to the strike of over 
10,000 workers of the Bombay Municipality over the question 
of abolition of the daily wage system, fixation of pay scales 
at increased rates, linking of dearness allowance to cost of 
living, and provision of free quarters. The strike lasted for 
over five months and accounted for a loss of about 6.72 lakh 


man-days. t 


The year 1950, which was the third year after the Industrial ., 


Truce, did not show any improvement. There was a general 
strike in the cotton textile industry in Bombay. Though the 
number of disputes were only 814 as against 920 in 1949, the 
resulting time-loss was 128.06 lakhs of man-days as against 
66 lakhs in 1949. The general strike in the cotton textile 
industry in Bombay city, which started on 14th August 1950 
over the question of payment of 3 months’ wages as bonus 
for 1949 as against 2 months’ wages awarded by the Bombay 
Industrial Court, lasted for two months and accounted for 
over 94 lakh man-days out of a total of 128 lakh man-days 
during the year. 

Among other industries which recorded an increase in the 
time-loss were coal mines and Railways. In coal mines there 
were 62 disputes causing a time-loss of over 5.6 lakhs of 
man-days as against 58 disputes involving 2.62 lakhs of man- 
days in 1949. In the Railways, though the number of disputes 
continued to be the same, that is 25, the number of man-days 
lost increased from 22,598 in 1949 to 1,37,643 in 1950. In all 
other industries, appreciable improvement was recorded 
during the year. 

Though the number of disputes during the year 1951 in- 
creased by about 31.5 per cent, the time-loss recorded was 
only 38.18 lakhs of man-days as against 128 lakhs of man-days 
in 1950. The number of man-days lost during the year was 
the lowest since 1945. The number of workers involved was 
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also slightly less than in the previous year, being 6,91,321 in 
1951 as against 7,19,883 in 1950. 

The notable disputes during the year were the general 
strike in the sugar factories in Uttar Pradesh over a demand 
for fixation of minimum wages in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Nimbkar Committee, strikes by bank 
employees all over the country following the judgment of 
the Supreme Court invalidating the award of the Industrial 
Tribunal (Banks), the strike in the Pench Valley Coalfields 
on the question of recognition of the union, increase in wages 
and dearness allowance, and introduction of pay scales, and 
strikes and lock-outs in the cotton mill industry in Madras and 
Nagpur on account of lay-offs, demand for bonus, and refusal 
of management to re-employ certain workers. 

About two-fifths of the time-loss recorded during the year 
was suffered by the cotton mill industry, which accounted for 
slightly over one-fifth of the total number of disputes. How- 
ever, compared to the previous year, the time-loss in the 
industry during 1951 was much less, being 15.5 lakhs of man- 
days as against 103 lakhs of man-days in 1950. Jute and other 
textiles, coal mining, railways and other transport, docks and 
ports also showed improvement in the labour situation; 
minerals and metals, food, drink and tobacco, wood, stone 
and glass, paper and printing, skins and hides, plantations and 
municipalities, on the other hand, reported heavier time-losses. 

During the year 1952, there was no nation-wide or industry- 
wide work stoppage and the number of disputes dropped from 
1,971 in 1951 to 963 in 1952. The number of workers involved, 
however, recorded an appreciable rise from 6.91 lakhs in 1951 
to 8.09 lakhs in 1952. The number of man-days lost, which had 
declined during the previous year, further decreased from 
38.19 lakhs in 1951 to 33.37 lakhs in 1952. 

About one-third of the total time-loss recorded during the 
year was suffered by the cotton mill industry, which accounted 
for about 24 per cent of the total number of disputes also. 
The notable stoppage in the industry during the year was 
strike by over 1 lakh workers of 70 textile mills in Ahmedabad 
on two different dates on the question of holidays. This strike 
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caused a time-loss of a little over 2.5 lakh man-days. Engi- 
neering, minerals and metals, food, drink and tobacco and 
municipalities showed considerable improvement while jute 
mills, mines, and transport industries, on the other hand. 
showed considerable deterioration. 

As in the previous year, there was no nation-wide or 
industry-wide strike during the year 1953. The number of 
disputes decreased from 963 in 1952 to 772 in 1953. The 
number of workers involved in the disputes was also appreci- 
ably less, being 4.66 lakhs during 1953 as compared to 8.09 
lakhs in 1952. The number of man-days lost, however, was 
slightly higher, being 33.82 lakhs as compared to 33.36 lakhs 
in 1952. This was probably due to a lock-out in the Indian 
Tron & Steel Co. Ltd., Burnpur, following a slow-down on the 
part of the workers. Though the jute mill industry, engi- 
neering, minerals and metals, paper, printing and ports 
showed a rise in time-loss, all other industries suffered less 
time-loss as compared to the previous year. 

After maintaining a declining trend for two years, the 
number of disputes again increased during the year 1954. The 
number increased from 772 in 1953 to 840 in 1954. The number 
of workers involved was also slightly more, being 4.77 lakhs 
in 1954 as compared to 4.66 lakhs in 1953. The time-loss, how- 
ever, was only 33.72 lakhs of man-days as compared to 33.82 
lakhs in 1953, 

As usual, textile mills accounted for the largest number of 
disputes. Out of a total of 840 disputes, 111 were in cotton 
mills, 25 in jute mills and 88 in other textile mills. The 
engineering industry accounted for 105 disputes. There were 
97 disputes in the wood, stone and glass group of industries. 
‘The paper and printing industry accounted for the highest 
time-loss. Next in order were wood, stone and glass,-cotton 
textile, jute textile, miscellaneous industries, coal mines and 
engineering industries. Compared to the previous years, the 
time-loss appreciably increased in cotton textiles, engineering, 
mineral and metals, food, drink and tobacco, mines, transport, 
docks, ports and plantations. 
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Table 9 gives statistics of industrial disputes during the period 
1921 to 1954 according to causes, 

In the years before the adoption of the Industrial Truce 
Resolution, the majority of the demands of the workers related 
to wages and bonus. During the period 1921 to 1938, 51.2 per 
cent of the demands related to wages, 4.6 to bonus, 21.3 per 
cent to personnel, 4.4 per cent to leave and hours and 18.5 
per cent to other matters. The demands for bonus and rise 
in wages showed significant increase since 1932, and they 
continued to be the major causes of disputes till 1945. During 
the period 1939-47, 44.1 per cent of the demands related to 
wages, 7.9 per cent to bonus, 15.6 per cent to personnel, 5 per 
cent ¢o leave and bonus and the rest to miscellaneous issues. 

After 1947 the percentage of demands relating to wages 
fell to 29.9. The percentage of other demands during this 
period was: bonus 8.3, personnel 30.8, leave and hours 8.3 and 
others 22.7. This drop in the percentage of demands relating 
to wages during this period was probably due to wage 
revisions ordered by Industrial Tribunals set up under the 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 


Disputes Classified by Results 


A study of industrial disputes by results is also interesting. 
Table 10 gives statistics of results for the period 1921 to 1954. 
The table shows that, in the years before 1939, the percent- 
age of unsuccessful disputes was as high as 61. During this 
period, only 15.9 per cent of the disputes were successful and 
21 per cent were partially successful. During the period 
1939-47, the percentage of successful and partially successful 
disputes increased to 18.0 and 22.0 respectively and the per- 
centage of unsuccessful disputes dropped to 44.3. In this 
period, the results of 13.4 per cent of the disputes remained 
indefinite. During 1947-54, though the percentage of successful 
disputes continued to be the same, that is 18.0, the percentage 
of partially successful disputes dropped to 13.3. The percent- 
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Table 10 
STOPPAGES ACCORDING TO RESULTS (1921-54) 


Percentage of stoppages which were 


No. of 
Year stoppages Partially Unsuc- 
Successful successful, cessful Indefinite 
1921 396 23.2 21.9 53.3 16 
1922 278 12.4 9.0 77.2 1.4 
1923 213 16.0 9.0 74.5 0.5 
1924 133 17.3 15.9 66.1 0.7 
1925 . 134 12.7 20.5 66.1 0.7 
1926 128 9.4 9.4 81.2 - 
1927 129 11.6 24.8 61.3 23 
1928 203 13.3 20.3 63.0 3.4 
1929 141 22.0 10.2 56.7 21 
1930 148 24.4 14.9 60.1 0.6 
1931 166 13.8 25.3 59.7 12 
1932 118 11.9 22.7 62.7 12.5 
1933 146 13.7 15.7 65.8 48 
1934 159 20.1 15,7 62.9 13 
1935 145 17.2 20.0 60.0 2.8 
1936 157 19.8 27.3 48.4 45 
1937 379 13.5 30.9 52.2 3.4 
1938 399 12.8 32.6 51.6 3.0 
1939 406 15.5 35.5 45.6 3.4 
1940 322 26.7 24.8 46.6 1.9 
1941 359 20.9 30.9 46.0 14 
1942 694 16.8 24.3 54.5 44 
1943 716 19.2 29.3 43.9 7.6 
1944 6581 18.1 26.6 45.1 9.3 
1945 8202 16.3 18.9 451 19.5 
1946 1,6293 17.1 16.8 42.7 21.2 
1947 1,8114 171 165 38.7 26.4 
1948 1,259" 18.6 11.4 41.9 25.9 
1949 9206 12.2 12.9 39.1 18.8 
1950 8147 15.8 10.1 41.5 19.5 
1951 1,0708 14.0 13.5 40.2 15.9 
1952 9639 20.7 12.3 39.9 „ 18.0 
1953 77210 158 124 374 ” 26.5 
1954 84011 13.9 9.9 31.1 30.2 


1 Result in one case not known. Result in 157 cases not known 

? Result in one case not known. 7 Result in 106 cases not known. 

3 Result not known in 35 cases, 8 Result in 174 cases not known. 

4 Result in 25 cases not known. ? Result in 88 cases not known. 

5 Result in 28 cases) not known. 10 Result in 63 cases not known. 
11 Result in 124 cases not known, 
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age of unsuccessful disputes also dropped but those which 
remained indefinite increased to 22.2. 


Index of Industrial Relations 


Statistics of industrial disputes give some idea of the trend 
of industrial relations. Table 11 shows the index of industrial 
relations for the manufacturing industries sector during the 
last 30. years on an all-India basis. 

The indices reflect fair industrial relations when they are 
low. In fact, they show for every year the number of man- 
days actually worked for every man-day lost in industrial 
disputes. It will be observed that the indices are subject to 
violent fluctuations. They range from 13.4 in 1928 to 439.4 in 
1935. ‘They are also found to be subject to cyclical fluctuations, 
the periods of the cycles during the last three decades being 
1927 to 1935, 1935 to 1943, and 1943 to 1952. Another cycle 
has started in 1952. If this experience is any guide, it seems 
that industrial relations in the manufacturng industries sector 
in India are subject to cycles of 9 to 10 years’ duration. It is 
difficult to say at present whether the last cycle, which started 
in 1952, will spend itself or whether history will repeat itself 
in the present decade. The industrial relations atmosphere is 
no doubt comparatively peaceful at the moment. A good deal 
will, however, depend on the mutual good relations between 
employers and workers. 


E. Basic Policy To Be Followed 


Labour Relations Bill. In 1950, the government placed before 
Parliament two bills entitled the Labour Relations Bill and 
the Trade Unions Bill. The Bills, however, lapsed as the 
Parliament was dissolved. The provisions of the Bills evoked 
strong criticisms and opposition from all quarters. Some of 
these criticisms were of a fundamental nature and held that 
the Bills were directed against the basic principles of labour 
relations, One such objection was that the Bill had become 
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Table 11 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS (1926-54) 


Estimated num-  Man-days Index of Industrial 


ber of man-days lost owing M Relations on the 

Year actually worked to industrial —— assumption that 

M disputes L M/L 

(in lakhs) L for 1939 = 100 

1926 4,338 9 463 426 
1927 4,382 8 569 523 
1928 4,341 298 14 13 
1929 4,453 122 36 34 
1930 4,375 12 351 323 
1931 4,102 24 174 160 
1932 4,067 13 303 279 
1933 4,036 21 190 175 
1934 4,276 48 89 82 
1935 4,653 10 478 439 
1936 4,783 19 250 250 
1937 5,126 83 61 57 
1938 5,318 87 61 56 
1939 5,358 49 108 100 
1940 5,644 71 79 73 
1941 6,599 29 228 210 
1942 6,984 56 124 115 
198 7,455 23 328 301 
1944 7,120 32 238 219 
1945 8,087 40 204 188 
1946 7,083 120 59 54 
1947 6,961 158 43 40 
1948 7,222 75 96 88 
aoe 7,448 49 152 140 
ee 7,663 118 64 60 
1951 7,162 28 275 253 
1952 7,856 2 382 351 
1953 7,736 26 301 277 
1954 7,924 27 292 268 


joo complicated and cumbersome and that its provisions, far 
rom leading to a quick settlement of disputes, would clog the 
nachinery of settlement and lead to prolonged litigation. 
Another important objection was that overwhelming emphasis 
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was sought to be placed on adjudication and allied judicial 
processes at practically every stage of the settlement of the 
dispute, with attendant restrictions on strikes and lock-outs, 
and that mutual negotiations and collective bargaining were 
reduced to a mere formality, incapable of producing results. 
After the general elections, when fresh tripartite discussions 
were held, the consensus of opinion was against the re-intro- 
duction of the Bills. A few amendments to the existing 
Industrial Disputes Act were, however, suggested and the Act 
was amended accordingly in 1956. 

Compulsory adjudication. The question whether in India 
the keynote of the industrial relations policy of the state should 
tbe compulsory adjudication or collective bargaining or a 
combination of both is assuming great importance. Compulsory 
adjudication did not catch the public imagination until the 
last war. In fact, at one time it used to be actively opposed 
by all important workers’ organisations. But as stated earlier, 
the war brought about the necessity of prohibiting strikes and 
lock-outs in industry and consequently of devising special 
machinery for the settlement of disputes. In common with 
other countries, India took recourse to compulsory adjudica- 
tion, but while others largely discarded it after the war, India 
not only retained it but even made its provisions still more 
stringent. 

With the rapid increase in the number of compulsory 
adjudications as a result of the operation of the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947 and the functioning of the Labour Appellate 
Tribunal, resort to quasi-judicial processes became excessive 
and the inevitable reaction set in, leading to the demand that 
the use of compulsory adjudication should drastically be 
curtailed. That was one of the major objections levelled against 
the Labour Relations Bill, 1950. The general consensus of 
opinion was that reference of a dispute for compulsory adjudi- 
cation should be the last resort, and that it should be made 
only under exceptional circumstances, and that a much greater 
measure of emphasis should be placed on collective bargaining 
and mutual settlement of disputes through voluntary conci- 
liation and voluntary arbitration. 
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Internal settlement. A basic policy with reference to settle- 
ment of trade disputes must be evolved in India. An earnest 
trial of the policy of internal settlement of industrial disputes, 
giving freedom to the parties from the shackles of compulsory 
arbitration, restoring to them their self-confidence and respon- 
sibility, and inculcating in them a spirit of self-government, 
should be the basis of this policy. Such a policy will, in the 
long run, pay full dividends in all sectors of industry and in 
all fields of employment. 

One apprehension in taking such a step is that the employers 
might take advantage of this approach to stifle trade union 
activities and sooner or later cease to co-operate effectively 
with the workers. Should employers be so ill-advised as to 
treat such approach as an opportunity for testing the theory of 
the survival of the fittest and to fail to observe sincerely and 
whole-heartedly the spirit underlying the experiment, they 
will stand to lose in the long run, even more than the workers, 
because of the bitterness and frustration that a reversion in 
these circumstances to compulsory adjudication must neces- 
sarily entail. No one will then be able to predict what the 
consequences will be of so serious a damage to industrial 
relations. 

Provision for emergency. What should be done in a grave 
emergency resulting in internal strife and disorder or in the 
event of an apprehension that an industry will collapse, thus 
affecting production and employment? The answer is obvious 
—emergency measures will have to be resorted to. In an 
emergency, the legislature should arm government with suit- 
able powers. When the legislature is not sitting, it will 
undoubtedly be an appropriate case for the issue of an 
ordinance, empowering government to take steps to settle 
disputes by the appointment of adjudicators or otherwise. 
Emergencies can thus be tackled as and when they arise. 

The main question is whether it is not better to err on the 
side of caution and arm the state in advance with powers for 
dealing with a grave emergency instead of waiting for an 
emergency to arise. In the event of the enactment of such an 
emergency provision, there should be no misconception that 
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a strike or lock-out or a mere clamour or pressure would be 
sufficient to constitute an emergency and to make the wheels 
of compulsory arbitration move. Emergency powers should 
not be used unless a situation arises which would cause 
prolonged and widespread hardship to the community or 
would threaten some other grave irremediable consequences if 
it were not remedied without delay. Even in such a situation, 
consultations will have to be held between the central govern- 
ment and the state government concerned and the parties will! 
have to be fully heard before a decision to use emergency 
powers is taken. 

One who believes in the internal settlement of trade 
disputes, at the level of the industry, would unhesitatingly 
agree that this procedure may be adopted in the case of 
every» industry in this country, so that the machinery of 
adjudication could be given up. During the trial period, 
emergency powers may be provided for the central govern- 
ment to act whether in the private or public sector or whether 
in one state or another. Even then, action should be taken 
only after consultation with the parties concerned, and such 
interference should be very exceptional. 

Settlement at industry level. If compulsory adjudication is 
to be given up, employers and government should encourage, 
at every stage, internal settlement at the level of industry 
by giving full recognition to trade union rights. Ample scope 
should also be given for the successful working of the joint 
machinery. When a dispute is not resolved by this machinery, 
conciliaton boards and, later, if issues are still unresolved, a 
court of enquiry or an industrial court, as envisaged under 
the British Industrial Courts Act of 1919, should be con- 
stituted, and the disputes referred to them. If this is 
done, not only will workers, in their own interest, organise 
themselves on a sound footing, but the employers will also feel 
that unless they come to a settlement with the workers there 
will be no peace in the industry. Only in a few cases may 
direct action result if employers are so unwise as to resort 
to physical strength. é 

Voluntary arbitration. If joint machinery fails -to resolve 
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disputes, the parties should agree to refer such matters to 
arbitration, the decision thereof being binding on them. It is 
in the interest of both the workers and employers that they 
agree in advance that their unresolved disputes should be 
referred to voluntary arbitration. 

Unresolved disputes. The suggestion that an unresolved 
dispute may be left ultimately to be settled by a strike or 
lock-out need not cause any real apprehension. A desire to 
avoid the substantial loss due to production stoppage, including 
the risk involved in the strike, constitutes the most effective 
inducement ever devised for compromise and agreement 
around the conference table. Each party has a strong self- 


interest in arriving at a settlement, even though many “con-, 


cessions” have to be made. 

Collective agreements. An agreement arrived at» after 
negotiation will always be more conscientiously observed and 
regarded as more binding by both parties than any statutory 
regulation, for the enforcement of which a cumbersome legal 
procedure has to be adopted. Collective agreements are the 
results of give and take. The employer, in signing an agree- 
ment, recognises the justified demands of the workers and 
pledges himself personally, or through his representatives, to 
abide by the rules and regulations, The union negotiator gives 
personally the same pledge on behalf of the workers, Both 
sides acknowledge the agreement, signed mostly after detailed 
negotiations, as the best possible under the prevailing circum- 
stances at the time of concluding it. 

Preventive measures. To ensure that the endeavour of the 
state to encourage mutual settlement, collective bargaining 
and voluntary arbitration bears fruit, the importance of 
preventive measures for achieving industrial peace should be 
highlighted. Greater emphasis should be placed on the avoid- 
ance of disputes at all levels, including the last stage of mutual 
negotiations, that is, conciliation. In countries where the 
conciliation machinery has worked more successfully than in 
India, constant efforts are made by the conciliator to keep in 
touch with trade union leaders, and employers even when 
there are no disputes, and to discuss matters which are likely 
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to give rise to conflicts. Such discussions have considerable 
potentialities in avoiding disputes. In fact, the conciliation 
machinery should be charged with the following duties: 


(1) Encouraging the growth of healthy industrial relations; 

(2) Encouraging voluntary negotiating and arbitration 
machinery; 

(3) Registering voluntary agreements. 


Public interest. One basic conclusion has emerged in the 
past few years. The survival of collective bargaining as an 
institution depends upon the ability and the willingness of 
elabour and management to continue their joint relationship 
with an increasing regard for the public interest. Neither 
organised labour nor management should effectuate their 
demands unilaterally. Nor should they enforce greater 
demands through collective bargaining than is deemed to be 
socially desirable. Industrial democracy requires that the 
parties to a dispute should resort to what the International 
Labour Organisation calls “a more civilized concept” of indus- 
trial relations, “characterised by a disposition to discuss rather 
than to dispute.” 

The spirit of healthy mutual negotiations is often lacking 
in this country. This is the result, on the one hand, of the 
desire on the part of many managements that they should not 
be frequently drawn into discussion on apparently never- 
ending disputes; and, on the other, of the impatience of 
workers to secure redress of their grievances at some level or 
other. Neither workers nor employers have trained themselves 
to get the best results out of this simple method of settling 
disputes, which requires firm faith in the efficacy of mutual 
negotiations. Both sides should train themselves to negotiate 
in ‘good faith’. 

Need for goodwill. The success of collective bargaining 
depends on the ability to achieve mutual consent. Once 
agreements are reached, there must be loyal acceptance and 
effective implementation by ‘both the parties. Workers must 
fully realise that they are equally responsible, with the 
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assistance and co-operation of employers, for a high standard- 


of production. Then alone can there be co-relation between 
wages, production and profits. Industrial relations are nothing 
more and nothing less than human relations based on goodwill 
and common sense. The methods which the parties pursue 
should be based on goodwill and co-operation and, if necessary, 
on trial and error. 


CHAPTER III 
LABOUR LEGISLATION 
A. Historical 


Introduction. Labour legislation is one of the most important 
institutions of modern society. Its origin and growth may be 
ascribed to several social forces, the most important of which 
is the development of organised industry, where a considerable 
number of men, women and children are employed under 
conditions which tend to be detrimental to their health, safety 
and welfare and against which they are often unable to protect 
themselves. 

Labour before the Industrial Revolution. Before the advent 
of the industrial revolution, craftsmen were their own masters, 
They were independent in the sense that they owned their 
tools, purchased raw materials of their choice, did work 
according to their convenience and sold goods in the market 
on a barter system. They had the satisfaction of knowing all 
aspects of their trade and could produce goods as a whole 
without depending on others. Their wants were few and in a 
rural economy, with emphasis on the self-sufficiency of the 
village, they could easily satisfy their wants. 

Evils of the Industrial Revolution. The gradual disappearance 
of the handicraft method of production, making way for the 
development of large-scale industries producing goods on a 
mass scale and at cheaper cost, changed the status of the 
craftsman to that of a wage-earner. Many craftsmen. with 
their families, therefore, migrated from rural areas to cities 
in search of employment in factories. Employment in factories 
had some inherent evils to which the workers were exposed. 

Tn the first place, the artisan became a tender of the machine 
instead of producing goods himself. He lost possession of his 
tools and workshop and had to manufacture goods with the 
machines and raw materials supplied to him by the factory 
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owner. By the division of labour and the consequent manu- 
facture of only a part of the product by each workman, he 
did not get the full psychological satisfaction of manufacturing 
a product completely by himself. This indirectly arrested his 
mental development and creative talents. 

The wages paid to a worker in industry, apparently not less 
than what he used to earn as a craftsman, were quite 
inadequate to meet his barest needs in the new environment, 
far away from his rural homestead. 

Though the worker got employment without much difficulty 
in the initial stages, his employment was neither secure nor 
steady. He had to suffer periodic unemployment and under- 
employment as a consequence of over-production or trade 
cycles. The employer could discharge a worker at his discre- 
tion, without assigning any reason. 

Along with the economic evils associated with large-scale 
industrialisation there came some social evils. Overcrowded 
cities with insanitary slums, which is a direct outcome of 
industrialisation, impaired the health of the worker and his 
family. Acute housing shortage also had its effect on the 
health, the morality and family and social life of the worker. 

Work in a factory was full of hazards. Machines, requiring 
capital investment, were taken care of by the employer to the 
utter disregard of the safety and welfare of the workers attend- 
ing them. Hard work, for long hours, and under strenuous 
working conditions, shattered the health and family life of 
the workers. With very little spare time and facilities for 
rest and recreation, workers had to work long hours day after 
day without an ‘off’. 

Machines were not properly screened, with the result that 
men tending them were exposed to accidents involving serious 
risks to their life, limb and person. Accidents were considered 
as normal risks incidental to employment in a factory and 
the worker who was the victim of an accident lost his 

employment and had no right to compensation. 

As wages were very low and constituted their only source 
of income in an industrial set-up, wage-earners had to find 
out ways and means to supplement their earnings. Their 
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women and children started seeking employment under any 
terms and conditions offered to them. The factory owners 
exploited this situation and employed them in large numbers 
at extremely low wages without any regard to their physical 
conditions. J 

Workers found it extremely difficult to adjust themselves 
to the change-over from carefree village life to a busy life in 
an industrial set-up. The emphasis on punctuality, regularity 
and obedience to authority in factory life did not appeal to 
their mental make-up and in some cases it created anti-social 
habits and personality problems. 


B. The Growth of Labour Problems 

Thus in the midst of apparent prosperity and a phenomenal 
inerease in goods and wealth, there arose a series of mal- 
adjustments from which the workers suffered, chief amongst 
them being unemployment and under-employment, labour of 
women and children on a large scale, insecurity of service, 
low real wages, insanitary and unsafe working conditions, 
physical ailments, industrial diseases, risk to life and limb by 
accidents and social and moral degradation. These evils of 
industrialisation and the lack of adjustment and harmonious 
relationships between the employer and his workers created 
problems which are now called “labour problems”. 

These problems constituted a serious menace to society and 
should have been attended to from the very beginning and 
solutions found to eradicate or at least to mitigate the evils. 
Employers on their part were so obsessed by the capital they 
had invested for the installation of machinery and the resulting 
mass production from them that they gave their sole attention 
to the maintenance of machines and their technical improve- 
ment to the utter neglect of the human hands employed to 
man the machines, as they could be easily procured and readily 
replaced. - Employers showed a callous indifference to the 
well-being and needs of their’ workers in regard to these vital 
matters, 
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The workers on their part did not and could not assert 
their natural rights owing to their illiteracy, poverty and 
ignorance. Moreover, in socio-economic status they were so 
far below the employers that they could not exercise their 
free will in entering into the contract of employment. Natu- 
rally, the employers freely took advantage of their position. 
The terms and conditions of employment, such as wages, hours 
of work, termination of employment, deduction from wages 
and leave were dictated by the employers and had to be 
accepted by the workers, as employment was the sole means 
of livelihood for them. 

Thus, though the contract of employment was one-sided in 
the sense that the employer, by use of his superior power, 
could easily exercise undue influence over the workers, the 
ordinary courts of law did not take note of this aspect of the 
contract and decided cases relating to it in the same way 
as cases regarding other contracts were dealt with. 

Concerted action on the part of workers to get a fair deal 
exposed them to both civil and criminal liability under the 
law of the land. Fears of losing employment, which was the 
only source of livelihood, prevented many from participating 
in concerted action. Government, under the plea of main- 
taining law and order, in many cases did not permit workers 
to attend or hold meetings to discuss matters pertaining to 
working conditions or to organise themselves for protecting 
and safeguarding their natural and human rights. Organisa- 
tions of workers had no legal status. Their officers and 
members were exposed to the risks of criminal prosecution 
and civil action for any concerted action taken. 

Government refused to take notice of these problems on the 
plea of ‘its policy of non-interference in such matters. They 
laid undue emphasis on the freedom of contract of the parties 
concerned \and confined their action only to maintaining law 

„and order. In this way, matters were allowed to drift until 
such time that they deteriorated to such an extent or began 
so adversely te affect society that government had, willynilly, 
to take some remedial action. ° 

\ 
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It is true that almost everyone is interested in the solution 
of labour problems, in the sense that they are not the problems. 
of any particular group to the entire exclusion of the others: 
but the parties principally and vitally concerned are three, 
namely the workers, the employers and the government. As 
stated before, for many years none of them took any active 
step for the solution of the problems. 

Philanthropic agencies and individual social workers were 
the first to give attention to these problems. They were 
motivated mainly by humanitarian considerations. They 

ecreated and focussed public opinion on labour problems as 
they had an evil effect on society. Under their lead, workers 
were “organised to fight against the exploitation of industria- 
lists. They also influenced some of the industrialists who 
began to realise their responsibility for the welfare of their 
workers. By the force of public opinion, government was also 
compelled to give up their attitude of neutrality and laissez- 
faire. In India, the work done by the Servants of India Society, 
the Social Service League and others is worth mentioning in 
this connection, 

Workers. Workers tried their best to improve their lot with 
the help of their accredited leaders and through their organi- 
sations and, in certain cases, by collective action. In the earlier 
stages, their efforts were unsuccessful in most of the cases. 
The main reason for this was that they were not on an equal 
footing with their employers for bargaining and lacked 
resources on which they could fall back for their living in 
the absence of wages. 

Employers. A few enlightened employers felt the necessity 
of some action for mitigating the evils of industrialisation. 
They realised that investment on labour welfare work was a 
policy which, in the long run, would yield better dividends 
by way of increased efficiency from a contented working force. 
However, their approach was: purely paternalistic and the 
work done by a few did nôt touch more than the fringe of 


the problem. 
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Government. Government, as the custodian of the interests 
of the people, was also concerned with the economic, social, 
and moral well-being of the industrial workers, constituting 
as they do a large and important section of society. As the 
years rolled by, government came to appreciate this and began 
to feel that it could not afford to be a silent spectator in the 
matter and had to intervene to settle disputes in the interest 
of national economy and for the welfare of society at large. 

By reason of its authority and power, government is in a 
position to take effective steps for the solution of labour 
problems through legislative and administrative actions. By 
enacting labour legislation and by the strict enforcement of 
its provisions, a good many evil and harmful effects of indus- 
trialisation could be eliminated or at least minimised. 


D. Principles of Labour Legislation 


Social justice. Labour legislation is based on certain general 
principles. Social justice is one amongst them. In an industrial 
set-up, social justice means an equitable distribution of profits 
and benefits accruing from industry between industrialists 
and workers and affording protection to the workers against 
harmful effects to their health, safety and morality. Mere 
compliance with and enforcement of legal rights may be 
unfair and cause hardship to the workers as worker-employer 
contracts are generally one-sided and dictated by the 
employers. 

In the earlier days a worker was paid his wages only for 
the days he worked. No compensation was paid to him when 
he met with an accident during the course of his employment 
as a worker was expected to accept all hazards connectéd with 
his work as risks incidental to his employment. This concept 
continued until the passing of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act which imposed a liability on the employer to pay com- 
pensation to his workmen for personal injury caused by an 
accident in the course of and arising out of their employment. 
The basic principle of this legislation is social justice. It is 
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on the same principle that workers are granted the right to 
get a minimum wage. The provisions of the Factories Act 
fixing hours of work, overtime, leave privileges, welfare 
facilities and safe working conditions are directed towards 
the same end. 

Social equity. Another principle on which labour legislation 
is based is social equity. Legislation based on social justice 
fixes a definite standard for adoption for the future, taking 
into consideration the events and circumstances of the past, 
and the present. Once the standard is laid down, it remains 
in force until it is again changed or amended by legislation 
passed in accordance with the appropriate procedure. Even 
eif circumstances and ideas have changed, the rights, liabilities 
and duties prescribed by the law remain unchanged and they 
become static. No elasticity or discretion is, therefore, left to 
the authority administering the law. When it is realised that 
the standards fixed by the law should be flexible and could 
and should be changed in the light of the prevailing conditions, 
the law empowers government to make such changes. This 
is usually done by incorporating in the law provisions which 
endow government with rule making powers in certain 
specified matters, The rules may be modified or amended 
by the government to suit the changed situation. Such 
legislation is based on the principle of social equity. 

International uniformity. International uniformity is another 
principle on which labour laws are based. The important 
role played by the International Labour Organisation is praise- 
worthy in this connection. The Organisation, which is tri- 
partite in composition, aims at securing minimum standards 
on a uniform basis in respect of all labour matters. Conven- 
tions passed by I. L.O. conferences, if and when ratified by 
a member state, have to be implemented through appropriate 
legislation. Even though a convention is not ratified by a 
member state, there is a moral obligation on the member state 
to give effect by appropriate legislation to such provisions 
of the convention as could be implemented without difficulty. 
The organisation helps in providing a common platform for 
men engaged in the field of industrial relations to study and 
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understand the norms of social justice and social equity 
applied to labour matters in different countries and adapt them 
intelligently in their respective countries, with due regard 
for the national economy. Most of the labour legislation in 
India is based on this principle. 

National economy. In enacting labour legislation, the 
general economic situation of the country has to be borne in 
mind lest the very objective of the legislation be defeated. 
The welfare and well-being of the industrial population must 

- not be out of proportion to general economic conditions but it 
should aim at developing and improving them. Legislative 
provision relating to hours of work, holidays with pay and 
amount of compensation payable for accidents are based on 
this principle. The state of national economy, therefore, 
constitutes another factor influencing labour legislation: 


E. Labour and the Constitution 


Since the introduction of the constitutional changes under the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms as incorporated in the Govern- 
ment of India (Amendment) Act, 1919, the Central Legislature 
had power to legislate in respect of practically all labour 
subjects, while the provincial legislatures had power to 
legislate only in respect of those labour subjects which were 
classified as provincial and that too only with the sanction of 
the Governor-General. Nearly all labour legislation in India 
during that period was enacted by the Central Legislature. 

Under the Government of India Act, 1935, which introduced 
Provincial Autonomy, labour welfare was included in the 
concurrent list. Thus labour legislation in respect of matters 
included in the exclusively Federal List could be enacted only 
by the Central Legislature and in respect of all other labour 
matters both the Central and State Legislatures had authority 
to enact legislation. The Constitution of India now in force 
adopts the same division of legislative authority. 

The subjects in the Union List? over which Parliament has 
exclusive power to legislate, include participation in inter- 


we 
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national conferences, associations and other bodies and 
implementation of decisions made thereat, regulation of labour 
and safety in mines, oilfields, major ports, railways, posts, 
telegraphs and telephones and defence, industrial disputes 
concerning union employees and inter-state migration. Among 
the subjects in the Concurrent List are trade unions, industrial 
and labour disputes, welfare of labour including conditions 
of work, provident funds, employers’ liability, workmen’s 
compensation, invalidity and old age pensions, maternity 
benefits, social security and social insurance, employment and 
unemployment, vocational and technical training of labour, 
economic and social planning and factories. Both Parliament 
‘and the State Legislatures have power to make laws with 
respect to these matters but, in the event of conflict, the law 
made’ by Parliament prevails. 

The administration of the labour laws relating to matters 
included in the Concurrent List is vested in the State Govern- 
ment, even though the law may be enacted by the Parliament. 


F. Origin and Growth of Labour Legislation in India 


The first organised industry in India to attract legislative 
control was the plantation industry in Assam. The system of 
recruitment through professional recruiters had led to severe 
hardships for the workers, especially as a result of the methods 
used by planters to prevent workers from leaving the tea 
gardens and several Acts were, therefore, passed both by 
the Bengal Government and by the Central Government from 
1863 onwards to regulate recruitment. Most of these laws 
were, however, enacted not with a view to safeguarding the 
interest of workers, but more with a view to protecting the 
interest of employers. The first Factories Act and the first 
Mines Act were passed in 1881 and 1901 respectively. ` 
Legislation extending to the entire working class, as 
distinguished from workers in specific industries, was first 
enacted after 1922. Some of the most important of such laws 
are in respect of workmen’s compensation, trade unionism, 
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industrial relations, hours of work for railway employees, and 
payment of wages. : 

When the popular Ministries came into power under the 
Government of India Act, 1935, they undertook labour legisla- 
tion with new enthusiasm. In this they were guided by the 
labour policy of the Indian National Congress, which was to 
secure to the industrial workers a decent standard of living, 
reasonable hours of work and conditions of labour in confor- 
mity, as far as economic conditions. of the country permitted, 
with international standards, suitable machinery for settlement 
of disputes between employers and workmen, protection 
against the economic consequences of old age, sickness and 
unemployment and the right of workers to form unions and + 
to strike for the protection of their interests. 

The need for a certain measure of uniformity in l&bour 
legislation and the existence, side by side, of a central and a 
number of provincial governments with concurrent jurisdiction 
in the sphere of labour legislation, combined with the 
imperative necessity of removing, as far as practicable, all 
friction between capital and labour, led the Government of 
India in 1942 to set up a permanent tripartite labour organi- 
sation. The three main objects of this machinery are: (1) 
Promotion of uniformity in labour legislation, (2) determi- 
nation of a procedure for the settlement of industrial disputes, 
and (3) consultations on all matters of industrial interest 
affecting the country as a whole. 

The opportunity afforded by this tripartite machinery for 
regular and periodical discussions between. representatives of 
governments, employers and workers naturally helped to focus 
attention on the main problems of labour, with the result that 
during recent years there has been a remarkable extension 
in the scope and content of protective labour legislation. 


\ 
G. Classification of Labour Legislation 


\ 
Labour legislation at present in fokce in India may be broadly 
grouped under the following headings: 


\ 
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I. Laws relating to sub-standard persons, namely: 
(1) Children ` 
(2) Women 
Il. Laws relating to specific industries, namely: 
(1) Factories and Workshops 
(2) Mines and Minerals 
(3) Plantations 
(4) Transport, namely (i) Railways (ii) Ports and 
Docks (iii) Sea and Inland Water (iv) Road (v) Air 
(5) Shops and Commercial Establishments 
(6) Construction Work 
(7) Agriculture 
e III, Laws relating to specific matters, namely: 
(1) Wages 
° (2) Indebtedness 
(3) Social Security 
(a) Workmen’s Compensation 
(b) Maternity Benefits 
(c) Insurance 
(d) Retirement Benefits 
(e) Bonus Schemes 
(4) Welfare 
(5) Housing 
(6) Forced Labour 
IV. Laws relating to: 
(1) Trade Unions 
(2) Industrial Relations 
V. Laws relating to statistics 


H. Laws Relating to Sub-standard Persons 


(1) Children. The degree of welfare and well-being of the 
children is indicative of the strength or weakness of the 
people of a country. Neglect of children’s welfare seriously 
handicaps the prosperity of the nation. The indiscriminate 
employment of children of any age, and for any length of time, 
without periods for rest or off, was prevalent in the factories 
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established in India since industrialisation. As this constituted 
a serious menace to the future industrial population of the 
country, the matter attracted the attention of all concerned. 
Children, unable to take care of their health and safety were 
the first for whom protective labour legislation was passed. 

Factories Act. The first attempt to regulate the employment 
of children in factories was made when the Factories Act, 
1881 was passed. The Act prohibited the employment of 
children under 7 years of age and fixed a 9-hour working day 
for them, with an interval for rest of one hour and a weekly 
holiday. The subsequent Factories Act aimed at increasing 
the age limit of children for employment in factories and 
reducing their hours of work. The Factories Act, 1948, which. 
is at present in force, prohibits the employment of children 
who have not completed their 14th year and permits adoles- 
cents between the ages of 15 and 18 years to work in a factory 
for not more than 43 hours a day during the hours 
6 am. - T p.m. 

Employment of Children Act. The employment of children 
in factories and workplaces not covered by the Factories Act 
is regulated by the Employment of Children Act, 1938. The 
object of the Act is to raise the minimum age of children to 
be engaged in handling of goods on railways and at ports to 
15 years. The minimum age of children employed in occupa- 
tions in certain industries has been fixed as 12 years. The 
state governments are empowered to add any process to the 
Schedule. 

Mines Act. The employment of children in mines is regulated 
by the Indian Mines Act, 1952, wherein it is provided that no 
person who has not completed his 18th year should be allowed 
to be present in any part of the mine which is below ground. 

Other acts. Special provisions for regulating. the employ- 
ment of children have been made in the Indian Shipping 
Act, 1923, the Indian Ports Act, 1908 and the Plantation 
Labour Act, 1952. 

Pledging of Children Act. To stop the practice of guardians 
securing advances on pledging *the labour of their children, 
the Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, 1933 was passed. It 
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lays down that any agreement to pledge the labour of a child 
below 15 years in return for any payment or benefit is null 
and void. 

In every progressive country children up to 16 years of age 
spend their day-time in schools and not in factories. India, 
with a socialist pattern of society as her objective, should 
have free and compulsory education for children as a state 
policy. Education for good citizenship should also include 
some vocational training in order to enable the youngster to 
earn his livelihood when he completes his schooling. It is, 
therefore, essential that the age limit for the employment of 
children is raised to 16 years. With the policy of compulsory 
education, the enforcement of such a provision will not be a 
difficult problem. 

(2)? Women. Employment of women without any restrictions 
regarding their hours of work and without ‘any regard to their 
physical condition constituted another serious social danger 
and, in the interest of the society, they had to be protected. 
The Factories (Amendment) Act, 1891 for the first time 
prescribed an 11-hour day for them with a rest interval of 14 
hours. By another amending Act, employment of women in 
certain dangerous processes was prohibited. 

Equal pay for equal work has been accepted as a State 
policy as enunciated in the Indian Constitution. The policy 
has not so far been implemented. There are still industrial 
units where men and women doing identical jobs are paid 
different wage rates. 

Maternity Benefit Act. The provisions of the Mines Mater- 
nity Benefit Act and the Maternity Benefit Acts passed by 
the central and state legislatures respectively entitle a woman 
worker to maternity leave with pay for 4 weeks before and 4 
weeks after confinement, subject to certain conditions, She is 
also given protection in regard to discharge during a certain 
period. The provisions, in addition to being inadequate, are not 
uniform throughout the country. The protection to this vital 
section of society should be uniform throughout the country 
and must be more liberal. ° 
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(1) Factories and workshops. Prior to 1881, the policy of the 
State towards labour matters was virtually one of laissez-faire. 
Hours of work in most of the factories were from sunrise to 
sunset. Large numbers of women and children were employed. 
Workers had neither periodical nor weekly holidays. In spite 
of these conditions, various industrially well advanced States 
and public opinion did not favour any form of legislation. As 
a compromise between the radical and conservative shades 
of public opinion, the first Factories Act for regulating the 
conditions of labour in factories was passed in 1881. 
Factories Act. The Factories Act, 1881 was a simple piece of 
legislation, primarily designed to protect children and to 
provide for some health and safety measures. The Act was 
amended several times. In 1934, it was overhauled to imple- 
ment the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India and the Conventions of the International 
Labour Organisation. The Act limited working hours for 
adults to 54 in the week and 10 a day in perennial factories 
and to 60 in the week and 11 a day in seasonal factories. It 
provided for a weekly holiday, a rest interval after five hours 
of continuous work and one-and-a-half times ordinary rates 
of wages for overtime. It restricted the hours of work for 
children to five a day and for women to ten a day and forbade 
night work for both. The Act applied only to factories using 
mechanical power and employing 20 workers or more on any 
day in the preceding 12 months. Since 1937, the Act has 
been amended from time to time, widening its scope and 
enlarging the rights of workers. As a result of these amend- 
ments, the Factories Act as in force in 1947 differed in many 
material aspects from the parent Act of 1934 and embodied 
much higher standards of labour protection, particularly in 
respect of hours of work, holidays with pay, provision of 
canteen facilities and in regard to the employment of 
children. 
Despite the series of amendments, however, the general 
framework of the Act had remained unchanged, and experience 
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of its working had increasingly revealed the need for whole- 
sale revision with a view to strengthening its provisions 
relating to the safety, health and welfare’of workers and also 
extending its protective provisions to the large number of 
smaller industrial establishments, which were then outside 
its scope. An entirely new Act to consolidate and amend the 
law relating to labour in factories was, therefore, passed in 
1948. The new Factories Act aims at implementing as many 
of the provisions of the International Labour Organisation 
Code of Industrial Hygiene as was practicable under Indian 
conditions. The provisions relating to the periodical rnedical 
examination of young persons and the submission of plans of 
*factory buildings had also been taken from International 
Labour Organisation Conventions. 

The Factories Act, 1948 covers all power-using factories 
employing 10 or more workers and non-power factories 
employing 20 or more workers. It abolishes the distinction 
between seasonal and perennial factories. Elaborate provisions 
have been made to safeguard health and to promote the safety 
and welfare of the workers. The minimum age of employment 
of children has been fixed at 14 and no adolescent (a person 
between 15 and 18) is allowed to be employed unless medically 
certified to be fit. The hours of work of adult workers have 
been fixed at 48 per week and 9 per day. For children and 
adolescents, a 44 hour day has been fixed. Besides the weekly 
holidays, adults, after completion of one year’s service, are 
entitled to one day’s leave with wages for 20 days of work. 
For children, the rate is one day for every 15 days of work. 
Provisions for the licensing and registration of factories, and 
the prior scrutiny by the Factories Inspectorate of the plans 
and specifications of factory buildings, have also been included 
in the Act. The Act is administered by the state governments. 
They have been given the power to make rules requiring the 
association of the workers in the management of arrangements 
for the welfare of the workers. Some amendments of a minor 
nature were made by the Amending Acts of 1949, 1950 
and 1953. x 

Industrial Employment Standing Orders Act- The absence 
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of standing orders clearly defining the rights and obligations 
of the employer and the worker in respect of recruitment; 
discharge, disciplinary action, holidays and leave had been 
one of the most frequent causes of friction between manage- 
ments and workers in industrial undertakings and discussions 
on the subject at Tripartite Labour Conferences’ revealed a 
consensus of opinion in favour of a separate central enactment 
making it obligatory on the part of the employers in large 
industrial undertakings to frame and enforce, with the 
approval of the government, standing orders defining precisely 
the conditions of employment under them. The result was 
the enactment of the Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act, 1946. » 

The Act provides for the framing of standing orders in all 
industrial establishments (including factories, mines, railways, 
docks and plantations) employing 100 or more workers. It 
prescribes that, within six months of the application of the 
Act, the employer shall submit to the certifying officer draft 
standing orders covering matters specified in the schedule to 
the Act. The certifying officer is empowered to modify the 
draft standing orders so as to render them certifiable under 
the Act. In the original Act, he had no right to adjudicate 
upon their fairness but by a recent amendment he has been 
empowered to enquire into and decide the fairness of the draft 
standing orders and alter them accordingly. The Act provides 
for consultation of the workers concerned before certification. 
of the standing orders framed for any industrial establishment. 
The Government is empowered to exempt either conditionally 
or unconditionally any industrial establishment from all or 
any of the provisions of the Act. 

As there is considerable slackness in the enforcement of the 
Act, a number of industrial establishments have not yet framed 
standing orders. The standing orders framed by the employers 
of industrial establishments and certified by the certifying 
officer whlely differ from each other in many important 
respects. ere is thus no uniformity of rules regarding 
conditions of &smployment from industry to industry and also 
within the same industry and region. 
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(2) Mines and Minerals. The latest available statisties show 
that the mining industry in India employs over 5.5 lakhs of 
workers and that the industry is mainly concentrated in 
Bihar, West Bengal and Madhya Pradesh. Women form about 
20 per cent of the total labour force. 

The main developments in the sphere of mining legislation 
during recent years have been an extension of safety and 
welfare measures in mines, the introduction of a new principle 
of financing welfare measures by the levy of a cess on 
minerals, the grant of maternity benefits to women workers, 
the introduction of schemes for the payment of bonus and 
the establishment of a provident fund for workers in coai 

*mines. 

An even more interesting and significant development in 
this sphere is the setting up of a tripartite Industrial Com- 
mittee on Coal Mining constituted on lines similar to those of 
the various tripartite industrial committees of the International 
Labour Organisation. Protective labour legislation for securing 
better working and living conditions for the colliery workers 
has naturally figured prominently in the deliberations of the 
Committee, 

Mines Act. The first legislative measure regulating working 
conditions in mines was adopted in 1901. This measure was 
later replaced by the Indian Mines Act in 1923. The Indian 
Mines Act, 1952 is the law at present in force. The Act applies 
to all mines including work-places run by a mine for the 
maintenance of its machinery and plant. It reduces the hours 
of work for workers, both surface and underground, to 48 
per week and provides that no worker shall be allowed to 
work for more than 9 hours a day above ground and 8 hours 
a day underground. It prescribes for the first time overtime 
rates at one-and-a-half times the ordinary rate of wages for 
surface workers and at twice the ordinary rate for underground 
workers, The ban on the employment of women underground 
is continued and employment of women at the surface, except 
between the hours of 6 am. and 7 p.m, is prohibited. The 
Act also raises the age limit éf young persons to be medically 
examined before employment in underground work from 17 
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to 18 and limits the hours of work above ground of adolescents 
(persons between 15 and 18 years of age), who have not been 
granted a medical certificate of fitness by a certifying surgeon, 
to four-and-a-half per day. Provisions for the grant of 
compensatory holidays and holidays with pay have been made. 
Annual holidays with pay have to be given on completion of 
12 months’ service at the rate of 14 days for monthly paid 
-workers and 7 days for weekly paid employees, loaders and 
piece-rated workers working below ground. The Act also 
requires the provision of welfare facilities at the work sites 
and for the appointment of Welfare Officers. 

The provisions of the Payment of Wages Act, 1936 have been 
extended to the coal mines in 1948 and to all mines in 1951. 

Coal Mines (Conservation and Safety) Act, 1952. This Act 
provides for the setting up of a Coal Board for the purpose 
of conservation of coal and for ensuring the maintenance of 
safety measures in coal mines. 

Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1947. Considerable 
attention has been paid to the provision of adequate welfare 
facilities for the country’s mine workers. As more than three- 
fourths of the total number are employed in coal mines, 
attention was naturally directed first to welfare measures in 
collieries, but soon thereafter a beginning was also made in 
regard to the provision of welfare facilities for workers 
engaged in mica mines. Under the provisions of the Act, a 
Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund was created to promote the 
welfare of labour employed in the coal mining industry. The 
Act empowered the Central Government to levy a cess to 
finance the activities of the fund. Welfare measures such as 
the provision, or improvement of, housing, water supply. 
educational facilities, facilities for washing, recreation and 
transport to and from work, and the provision of “medical 
fatilities are to be financed from the fund. The Act also 
empowered Government to set up an advisory committee, on 
which mine owners and workers would have equal represen- 
tation, to advise Government on matters relating to the 
administration and working of the fund. 

Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1946. The provisions 


\ 
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of this Act are more or less on the lines of the Coal Mines 
Welfare Fund Act. 

Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act. The 
Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948 
empowered the Government to frame a provident fund 
scheme and a bonus scheme for persons employed in coal 
mines. A tripartite board of trustees with equal representation 
of employers and workers is to be constituted to manage the 
fund. Similarly, Government is empowered to prepare a 
bonus scheme for the payment of bonus to workers in the 
coal mines. 

(3) Plantations. Plantations provide employment to about 
°12.5 lakh workers, according to the latest available statistics. 
Of these, about 10.3 lakhs work in tea gardens, 1.75 lakhs in 
coffee" estates and 0.5 lakhs in rubber plantations. 

Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932. One of the earliest 
pieces of legislation in respect of plantation labour is the Tea 
Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932, -The main objects of this 
Act are to control recruitment and to forward assisted 
emigrants from other states to the tea gardens in Assam, and 
to grant a greater measure of freedom in the system of 
recruitment than had previously been enjoyed by the industry. 
It also confers on the assisted emigrants the right of repatria+ 
tion at the cost of the employer after three years’ service. 
Under the Act, no child, that is, a person under 16 years of 
age, can be recruited to work on a tea garden unless he or 
she is accompanied by a parent or other relative. A married 
woman living with her husband can be assisted to emigrate 
only with his consent. 

Plantations Labour Act, 1951. This Act regulates for the 
first time the conditions of work of plantation workers and 
provides for their welfare. Though, in the first instance, it 
applies only to tea, coffee, rubber and cinchona plantations, 
the state governments have been empowered to extend the 
provisions of the Act to other plantations with the approval 
of the Central Government. 

The Act fixes a 54-hour weék for adults and a 40-hour week 
for adolescents and children, prohibits the employment of 
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children under 12 and night work for women and children 
between the hours T pm. and 6 am. and requires medical 
examihation of young persons below 18. It also provides for 
leave with wages for an adult at the rate of one day for every 
20 days of work, and for a young person at one day for every 
15 days of work. 

Provisions regarding health and welfare, including the 
appointment of welfare officers, are similar to those in the 
Factories Act, 1948. Provision has also been made requiring 
every employer to provide and maintain for every worker 
and his family residing in the plantation the necessary housing 
accommodation. 

The implementation of the Act wds held up because of the 
slump in the tea industry during 1952-53. With the improve- 
ment in tea prices, the Act was brought into force from 1st 
April 1954. 

(4) Transport 

Railways. About 16 lakhs of workers are employed by the 
railway administration and railway contractors all over the 
country. In the earlier days there was no legislative control 
regarding the conditions of work in railways even though 
railways constituted the third largest group of employers of 
industrial labour. The men working in railway workshops 
were, however, covered by the provisions of the Factories Act. 

Hours of Employment Regulations. Until 1930 there was 
no statutory regulation of the conditions of work of railway 
servants except those employed in the railway workshops 
who were covered by the Factories Act. By the Indian 
Railways Amendment Act, 1930, a new chapter was added 
to the Indian Railways Act (1890), dealing with hours of work 
and periods of rest of railway servants. Under the Act, ihe 
Railway Servants Hours of Employment Regulations were 
framed. Under the Regulations, hours of work on railways 
came to be limited to a maximum of 84.a week for persons 
whose work was’ declared to be essentially intermittent, and 
60 hours a week on an average in any month for others, 
overtime work allowed under ‘special circumstances being 
paid for at one-and-a-quarter times the ordinary rate of pay. 
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The Regulations provide for the granting of periodical rests 
to certain classes of railway servants whos® work is not 
essentially intermittent. 

In pursuance of the award given in 1947 by Justice GS. 
Rajadhyaksha, fresh rules called the Railway Servants (Houts 
of Employment) Rules, 1951 were framed. Under these Rules, 
the work of all railway servants is divided into four categories, 
namely, (i) intensive, (i) essentially intermittent, (ii) 
excluded, and (iv) continuous. 

The limits of hours of work fixed are 45 hours per week 
for ‘intensive’ staff, 54 hours a week for ‘continuous’ workers 
and 75 hours per week for ‘essentially intermittent’ workers. 
The rules also prescribe that ‘intensive’ and ‘continuous’ 
workers should be given a periodic rest of 30 consecutive hours 
a week, ‘essentially intermittent’ workers a weekly rest of 24 
consecutive hours including a full night, and ‘excluded’ 
workers a rest period of 48 consecutive hours in a month or 
one period of 24 consecutive hours in each fortnight. For 
running staff, the periodic rest should consist of four periods 
of at least 30 consecutive hours each or five periods of not 
less than 22 consecutive hours each a month. 

Contract labour working for railways number 7 lakhs and 
presents yet another problem. Their conditions of service are 
far from satisfactory and they do not enjoy the privileges 
given to their brethren working for the same industry. 

Seamen. Accurate employment figures relating to seamen 
are not available but it is roughly estimated that about 300,000 
seamen are available for employment whereas actually only 
50,000 are on the job. 

Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923. The only legislation 
relating to the conditions of employment and welfare of Indian 
seamen is the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923. The Act 
lays down the procedure for recruitment, employment of 
young persons, medical examination, payment of wages, health 
and welfare, disciplinary matters and disposal of property of 
deceased seamen. 

Under the Act, a seamah can be engaged on an Indian, 
British or foreign ship only by the master of a ship in the 
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presence of a shipping master in the prescribed manner. 
Government are empowered to establish at such ports as they 
think fit Seamen’s Employment Offices for the purpose of 
engaging or supplying seamen for merchant ships, and 
generally for regulating the supply of maritime labour. The 
master of every Indian and foreign ship, except home trade 
ships of a burden not exceeding 300 tons, is required to enter 
into an agreement with every seaman at the time of engage- 
ment, covering details regarding the voyage and conditions of 
work and wages. The Act provides, inter alia, that no person 
shall engage or carry to sea any seaman to work in any 
capacity in any ship unless the seaman is in possession of a 
certificate in the prescribed form, to the effect that he is 
physically fit to be employed in that capacity. 

The Act also prohibits employment of young persons Below 
the age of 14 in any capacity and of young persons below 
the age of 18 as trimmers or stokers, except under certain 
specified conditions. The provisions of the Act concerning 
health and welfare of seamen cover accommodation, food and 
catering, grant of relief to distressed seamen, and medical 
attendance in case of sickness. 

Docks and ports. Labour employed in docks is engaged by 
a variety of agencies, namely port trusts, stevedores, coal 
firms, owners of barges. The latest available statistics show 
that they number over 57,000, 

Indian Dock Labourers’ Act, 1934. The first legislation for 
the protection of dock workers was the Dock Labourers’ Act 
passed in 1934 but the Indian Dock Labourers’ Regulations 
were framed only in 1948. These Regulations prescribe the 
duties of the inspectors to be appointed by Government and 
lay down in detail the various safety measures to be adopted 
by (1) the authority in charge of the management and ¢ontrol 
of a dock, wharf or quay; (2) the owner, master, officer in 
charge or agents of the ship; (3) the owner of the machinery 
or plant used in the loading or unloading of cargo or fuel; 
and (4) the person who by himself, his agents or employees, 
engages in the loading or unloading of cargo or fuel. 

Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948. For 
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long, one of the main labour problems in India’s ports has 
arisen from the fact that the available dock labour generally 
exceeds the requirements with the result that there is 
widespread unemployment or under-employment among 
dock workers. As far back as 1931, the Royal Commission 
on Labour in India had recommended that a policy of 
decasualisation should be adopted in the docks in order “to 
regulate the numbers of dock labourers in accordance with 
requirements and to ensure that the distribution of employ- 
ment depends not on the caprice of intermediaries, but on a 
system which, as far as possible, gives all efficient men an 
equal share.” Effective action became possible, however, only 
after the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act was 
passed in 1948. The Act, inter alia, empowers the Central 
Goyerfment in the case of major ports, and the State Govern- 
ments in the case of other ports, to frame schemes for the 
registration of dock workers in order to ensure greater 
regularity of employment. Such schemes may provide for the 
satisfactory regulation of a variety of subjects connected with 
the conditions of life and work of dock workers, such as 
their recruitment, conditions of employment, training and 
welfare. Provision has been made in the Act for the setting 
up of a tripartite Advisory Committee consisting of not more 
than 15 members representing government, dock workers and 
their employers in equal proportion, to advise government in 
the administration of the Act or any scheme formulated 
thereunder. Provision has also been made for the appointment 
of Inspectors for the purposes of the Act. 

Under the Act, Dock Workers Regulation of Employment 
Schemes have been framed for dock workers in the ports of 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. Tripartite Dock Labour Boards 
have beén appointed in these ports. 

The Scheme also provides for the fixation of rates of wages, 
normal working hours, weekly offs, holidays, leave retirement 
benefits, and welfare measures. 7 

Marking of Heavy Packages Act, 1951. This Act requires 
that every person consigning a heavy package, the gross 
weight of which is one thousand kilogrammes or more, for 
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transport by sea or inland waterway, should mark thereon 
plainly and ‘durably the gross weight of the package. Rules 
made under the Act require that the gross weight of a heavy 
package shall be marked thereon in metric tons, kilogrammes, 
standard pounds or standard maunds, in English and the 
regional language, with a kind of paint which is not easily 
effaceable. 

Labour Representation on the Boards of Trustees. The 
Bombay Port Trust Act and the Madras Port Trust Act were 
amended so as to provide representation for dock labour on 
the Boards of Trustees. The Central Government are 
‘empowered ‘to nominate such representatives in consultation 
with the organisations of labour. å 
` Inland water transport. No reliable statistics are available 
regarding the number of men engaged in inland ‘water 
transport service and hardly any legislation regulates the 
terms and conditions of their employment. Generally they 
work hard for long hours in their boats carrying passengers 
or goods and they get rest only when their boats touch jetties. 
‘The hazards which stem from the vagaries of weather are 
never taken into consideration while fixing their service 
conditions and the safety of passengers has not received 
adequate public attention. 

Air transport. ‘The growing importance of the air transport 
industry has been one of the reasons for its early nationalisa- 
tion. Having due regard for the highly specialised jobs 
involved, the service conditions of men engaged in this 
industry should be better than those in others. In this field, 
the public sector can easily establish ideal service conditions 
to be gradually achieved by other industries in the country. 

Motor transport. The unorganised character of this industry 
is mainly responsible for the fact that statistical information 
about the workers employed in it is not available. The 
industry is being rapidly nationalised. Services are being 
expanded by the addition of new routes, the objective being 
‘to link all important places in the country by road transport. 

Motor Vehicles Act. In spite ðf all these developments, the 
only legislation to govern service conditions of men employed 
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in this industry is the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939 as amended 
in 1956. The Act preseribes the minimum age for employ- 
ment in the industry—18 years for a driver of a motor vehicle 
and 20 years for a driver of a transport vehicle. The hours 
of work have been limited to 9 per day and 54 in the week 
with a rest period of at least half an hour after five hours of 
continuous work. The provisions of the Payment of Wages 
Act, 1936 have been extended to workers engaged in motor 
transport under notifications issued from time to time by some 
state governments. 

(5) Shops and commercial establishments. 

Weekly Holidays Act, 1942. In recent years a substantial 

*number of laws have been placed on the statute book to 
regulate conditions of work in shops, commercial establish- 
ments, restaurants and theatres. The Weekly Holidays Act, 
1942 is the most elementary of these measures. It is permis- 
sive only and becomes effective in a state, or in a specified 
area within a state, only if the state government by notification 
in the state gazette chooses to apply it. It merely provides 
for the grant of one paid weekly holiday to every person 
employed in any. shop, restaurant or theatre; state govern- 
ments are empowered to grant an additional half-day’s holiday 
with pay each week. 

State legislation on shops and commercial establishments. 
Among the state governments, Bombay led the way in 1939 
with its Shops and Establishments Act, which lead was soon 
followed by most of the other states. The Acts do not extend 
to the whole of the respective states, but apply in the first 
instance only to certain cities, towns or areas, indicated in 
the Acts themselves. In every case, however, the government 
concerned is enipowered to extend the application of the Act 
by notification, 

Despite considerable differences as regards definitions, the 
Acts cover, broadly, wage earners employed in shops, commer- 
cial establishments (including insurance and banking firms), 
restaurants, theatres, cinemas and other places of public 
amusement. s j 

The Acts contain provisions in respect of opening and closing 
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hours, hours of work, rest intervals, spread-over, overtime 
rates and weekly holidays. Some Acts provide for an appeal 
by an employee to the appropriate authority against an order 
of discharge. 

(6) Construction workers. The First Five Year Plan period 
is over and the Second Five Year Plan has been launched. 
For the proper implementation of the various schemes under 
the different plans, namely construction of river valley 
projects, roads, housing schemes, railway tracks, new factories 
and other institutions, employment of a large number of 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workmen will be necessary. 
Such workmen are mostly recruited through intermediaries 
and at present there is no legislation governing their terms 
and conditions of employment except the fixation of minimum 
wages under the Minimum Wages Act. In addition, public 
works departments of the Central and State governments 
employ a large labour force for their respective construction 
and maintenance jobs and these departments include a fair- 
wages clause in the contracts signed when entrusting these 
jobs to contractors. This is particularly so in the case of the 
Central Public Works Department. But this clause is, in many 
cases, not strictly enforced. 

Legislation to protect the interests of these unorganised 
workers and save them from the exploitation of contractors 
and other agencies recruiting them is necessary. The 
legislation should also provide for adequate machinery for 
the strict enforcement of the various provisions. Since many 
of the river valley and other projects are under construction 
in far off places, almost cut off from urban areas, it is essential 
that the legislation should fix certain minimum standards of 
social and welfare amenities for the men where the con- 
struction work is likely to continue for a period not less than 
three years in duration. 

Men employed in the projects on a temporary basis acquire 
a certain amount of skill and experience in their respective 
trades. When the project comes into operation a majority of 

them are retrenched. At present there is no arrangement to 
provide them with alternative employment suitable to their 
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skill and experience. This practice results in double wastage, 
namely, (1) the trained and experienced men lose their skill 
owing to long unemployment, and (2) fresh recruits with less 
experience and skill are employed to work on other river 
valley projects in far off places. With the help of the existing 
employment exchanges, the personnel working in all the river 
valley projects can be pooled and distributed in various 
projects under construction in different parts of the country 
as and when required. In addition, arrangements should be 
made with local industrialists to absorb those skilled workmen 
thrown out of employment from river valley projects who do 
not want to go to far off places for re-employment in other 
o projects. 

(7) Agricultural workers. The number of agricultural 
worktrs exceeds the total of workers engaged in industry, 
trade, commerce and business combined. The problems con- 
fronting this category of workers is of a special nature and 
has, therefore, been dealt with in a separate chapter. 


J. Laws Relating to Specific Matters 


(1) Wages. With the exception of security of health and safety 
in the place of work, the most important question for 
the worker is the fixation of his wages and protection against 
their being withheld or reduced. Closely connected with the 
payment of wages is the question of indebtedness for which a 
worker may be subjected to imprisonment, attachment of 
wages, intimidation or molestation and usury. Wage legisla- 
tion is, therefore, an important branch of labour legislation. 
The protection of wages has been achieved to a large extent 
by the Payment of Wages Act, 1936 and a minimum wage is 
guaranteed under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 in ‘the 
restricted employments to which the Act applies. 

The Payment of Wages Act provides against irregularities 
in payment of wages to workmen by their employers. Some of 
the important safeguards it provides are against unauthorised 
deductions; except those specified in the Act and delay in 
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payment of wages. The authorised deductions can be made 
only in the circumstances and subject to the conditions 
specified. 

The Act applies to persons whose wages are less than Rs. 200 
per month and who are employed in any factory and upon 
any railway. This limit of wages was fixed in 1936. Since 
then, owing to the abnormal rise in the cost of living, money 
wages have increased. However, as the wage limit originally 
fixed has remained unchanged, a very large number of 
employed persons who were once entitled to the protection of 
the Act are now deprived of it. 

“The appropriate governments are authorised to extend all 
or any of the provisions of the Act to any industrial 
establishment or any class or group of industrial establishments 
as defined in the Act. However, governments have been. very 
slow in extending the provisions of the Act to many 
establishments. 

The Act also provides for special machinery for recovery 
of the amounts due under the Act which is speedy and 
inexpensive. 

Minimum wages legislation. An important question relating 
to remuneration is the fixation of a minimum wage. This is 
especially so in a country like India, where labour is cheap 
and unorganised and workers are not in a position to demand 
and obtain a living wage. The question of fixing a minimum 
wage came under consideration by the Royal Commission on 
Labour, which recommended that the small industries, for 
example bidi-making, wool-cleaning, mica factories, shellac 
manufacturing and tanning, should be examined with a view 
to determining the need and possibility, of instituting minimum- 
wage-fixing machinery. Considerable interest in the subject 
was also created by the Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery 
Convention (No. 25) adopted by the International Labour 
Conference in 1928. The Minimum Wages Act.was ultimately 
passed in 1948 enabling the central and the state governments 
to fix minimum rates of wages payable to employees in 2 
selected number of ‘sweated’ industries. The Act authorises 

government to extend its application to any industry wherein, 


ee 
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in their opinion, statutory minimum wages should he fixed. 
Minimum wages have been fixed in most of the scheduled 
employments under this Act all over the country. Agriculture 
is an important exception in which, because of intrinsic 
difficulties, a programme of gradual implementation is being 
followed. 

For any scheduled employment in respect of which minimum. 
rates of wages have been fixed under the Act, the government 
is empowered inter alia to fix hours of work (including rest 
interval), to provide for weekly rest day (including payment 
for such a day) and also to provide for payment for work on 
a day of rest at a rate not less than the overtime rate. Rules 
wegulating these and other matters have been framed under 
the Act by the central and state governments. 

The*time limit for the fixation of minimum wages in the 
Scheduled Employments has been extended from time to time, 
and yet the wage rates have not been fixed in agriculture 
and in most other occupations. > 

(2) Indebtedness. The existing legislative measures to 
grant workers relief from indebtedness are largely the results 
of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour. 
In their report, the Commission examined the problem at 
length and made a number of recommendations which were 
generally directed towards making it unprofitable for the 
moneylender to advance such loans as were beyond the_ 
capacity of the workers to repay. 

Attachment of wages. One of the recommendations of the 
Commission was that “the salary and wages of every workman. 
receiving less than Rs. 300 be exempted entirely from the 
possibility of attachment”. With a view to implementing this 
recommendation, the ‘Civil Procedure Code of 1908 was, 
therefore, amended. The Act so amended provides for the 
exemption from attachment of salaries of all workers getting 
jess than Rs. 100 per month and, in the case of goyernment 
employees, the exemption of the first Rs. 100 and the moiety 
of the remainder. It also limits the period of continuous 
attachment and provides that if a worker's salary has been 
attached for a period of 24 months it should remain immune 
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to liability of further attachment for a period of one year. 

Imprisonment for debt. The Civil Procedure Code was also 
amended in 1936, to prevent imprisonment for debt. According 
to the amending Act, imprisonment of debtors, except where 
a debtor is likely to obstruct or delay execution by leaving 
the court’s jurisdiction or where there has been a dishonest 
transfer of property, is disallowed. The Punjab Government 
also passed an Act known as the Punjab Relief of Indebtedness 
Act. Under this Act, no judgement debtor can be imprisoned 
unless he refuses to pay a sum within his capacity from such 
property as is liable to attachment in execution of a decree. 

Liquidation of debts. The Government of the Central 
Provinces passed an Act known as the Adjustment and 
Liquidation of Industrial Workers’ Debt Act in 1936. Under 
this Act, a worker whose debt exceeds his assets and three 
months’ wages can present a petition for its liquidation. After 
enquiring into the facts of the case, including the worker’s 
wages and the number of dependants, the court decides upon 
the amount which the worker should repay within a reasonable 
time. The fraction of his wages which the worker may be 
required to pay for the liquidation of debts in one month 
varies from one-sixth to one-third. The application of the Act 
is limited to industrial workers earning up to Rs. 50 per 
month, 

Besetting industrial establishments. The Bengal Workmen's 
Protection Act makes any person loitering at or near factory 
or workshop with a view to recovering debts from persons 
employed therein liable to punishment with a fine or 
imprisonment. 

The Government of Madhya Pradesh enacted legislation on 
this subject in 1937 called the Central Provinces Protection 
of Debtors’ Act which is more or less on the lines of the 
Bengal Act, but wider in scope. The Madras Government also 
passed, in 1941, an Act on this subject known as the Madras 
Workmen’s Protection Act, 1941. The Bihar Workmen’s 
Protection Act, 1948 seeks to prevent the recovery of debts 
from certain classes of workmen by besetting the places where 
they work or receive their wages and to protect such workmen 
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from molestation and intimidation by their creditors. 

(3) Social security. Next to protection of wages, the most 
important legislative measures in modern industry are those 
making provision for social insurance or economic security 
against accidents, invalidity, old age, unemployment, widow- 
hood, and orphanage. The main enactments in this field are 
those providing for workmen’s compensation, maternity 
benefits, insurances against sickness and employment injury, 
provident fund and bonus. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


* Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. This Act was the first 
measure of social security introduced in the country on an 
all-India basis. Prior to this enactment, the only course open 
to an injured worker was to sue the employer for damages 
in a court of law. Such claims were, however, capable of 
being rejected on grounds of ‘assumed risk’, and ‘contributory 
negligence’. To protect the interests of workers injured by 
machinery or by accidents in the course of their employment 
and to provide for payment of compensation to them, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 1923. 

The Act applies to those in receipt of monthly wages not 
exceeding Rs. 400 and covers workers engaged in hazardous 
occupations as specified in the schedule and those employed 
in the railways, It ensures payment by the employer of half- 
monthly amounts related to wages for temporary disablements 
and lump-sum payments for permanent disablement or death. 
In certain cases, the principal employer is also liable to pay 
compensation to the workmen employed by a contractor. 
Commissioners are appointed under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act to secure quick and inexpensive disposal of the 
claims for compensation. 

Maternity benefits. Legislative measures for the protection 
of women before and after childbirth owe their origin to the 
influence of the International Labour Organisation and the 
recommendations of the Royal‘Commission. Maternity Benefit 
Acts now exist in most of the states. Women employed in 
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mines are covered by the Central Mines Maternity Benefit 
Act, 1941. 

Though the essential features of these Acts are similar, 
there are some differences. The main provisions of the various 
Maternity Benefit Acts have now been superseded by the 
Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 in the undertakings to 
which that Act applies, that is in regard to perennial factory 
workers. À 


Insurance 


Retiring benefits and bonus schemes. These are of great 
importance to the workmen because of their low wages and 
lack of sustaining power. They have, therefore, been dealt 
with in greater details in the chapter, “Social Security”. 

Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948. 
Reference has already been made to this important measure 
of social security which instituted a compulsory provident 
fund scheme for colliery workers. The Act empowers the 
Central Government, by notification in the official gazette, 
to frame a Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme specifying. 
inter alia, the coal mines to which the scheme shall apply, 
the employees or class of employees who shall join the Fund 
and the conditions under which they may be exempted, and 
the rate, time and manner of payment of contributions by 
employers and workers. It may further provide for the levy 
of a charge payable by the employer to meet the cost of 
administering the scheme. A Board of Trustees may be 
formed, consisting of nominees of the Central Government and 
representatives of employers’ and workers’ organisations, to 
manage the provident fund, subject always to the condition 
that the number of representatives of employees on the Board 
shall not be less than the number of representatives of 
employers. The Act was amended once in 1950 and then in 
1951 mainly for purposes of making additional provisions like 
the ones providing protection against liability for acts done 
in good faith and specifying thé mode of recovery of money 
due from an employer. The question of further amendments 
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to the Act to provide for recovery of interest from the 
employers on the outstanding dues to the Fund and application 
of the schemes framed thereunder to ancillary undertakings 
is under consideration. 

In pursuance of the Act, the Government have introduced 
a scheme which applies to all colliery workers in Bihar, West 
Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Assam and Vindhya Pradesh 
who earn Rs. 300 or less per month and quarterly bonus 
under the Coal Mines Bonus Scheme. The workers contribute, 
monthly or weekly, approximately one anna per rupee of 
their basic wage, and the employers contribute an equal 
amount. In addition, the employers are required to pay to 
‘the Fund administrative charges at the rate of 5 per cent of 
the employer’s and employee’s contributions to meet the 
expenses of administration of the fund. It is now proposed. 
to amend the scheme to provide for recovery of contributions 
on the basis of basic wage and dearness allowance (including 
food concessions in cash or in kind) payable to the employees, 

Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952. To provide for the 
institution of provident funds for employees in factories and 
other establishments, the Government of India promulgated 
in November 1951 the Employees’ Provident Funds Ordinance. 
The Ordinance applied to all factories which had been in 
existence for three years (whether using power or not} 
employing 50 or more persons and engaged in the manufacture 
or production of cement, cigarettes, electrical, mechanical or 
general engineering products, iron and steel, paper and 
textiles. The Central Government was empowered to frame a 
scheme called the Employees’ Provident Funds Scheme for 
establishing provident funds for various classes of employees. 
The employer and the employee has each to contribute one- 
sixteenth of the basic wages and dearness allowance (including 
cash value of any food concessions) payable to the employee. 
The amount standing to the credit of any member in the 
fund shall not in any way be capable of being assigned or 
charged and shall not be liable to attachment under any decree 
or order of any court. x 

The Ordinance was replaced by the Employees’ Provident 
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Funds Act, 1952. A scheme under the Act was framed by 
the Central Government in September, 1952 and brought into 
force in stages by 1st November, 1952. Over 15 lakhs of 
workers working in 2,200 factories in six industries were 
covered by this Act and the benefits have, from July 31, 1956, 
been extended to 13 well-organised industries employing 
10,000 workers, thereby bringing nearly 4,00,000 under the 
Act. In December 1956 an amending bill was passed extending 
provident fund benefits to labour in plantations and mines. 
(4) Welfare. All labour laws whether introduced by the 
Central Government or by the state governments are, strictly 
speaking, pieces of legislation on labour welfare. Special 
mention may, however, be made of the Coal Mines Labour’ 
Welfare Fund Act, 1947 and the Mica Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund Act, 1946 which, for the first time, made provision for 
the levy of-a cess on output for financing organised welfare 
measures for workers in specified industries. Details of these 
two Acts as well as of the Uttar Pradesh Sugar and Power 
Alcohol Industries Labour Welfare and Development Fund 
Act, 1950 and of other important Acts now in force have been 
dealt with in the chapter on Social Security. A brief reference 
may be made here to the Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act, 
1953, which is a specific welfare measure, modelled more or 
less on the lines of the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act. 
Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953. This Act provides 
for the constitution of a fund called the Bombay Labour 
Welfare Fund. It consists of the fines realised from employees, 
unpaid accumulations, voluntary donations, labour welfare 
funds of establishments transferred to the fund and any sums 
borrowed for purposes of the Act. By an amendment to the 
Payment of Wages Act, 1936, so far as its application to 
Bombay State is concerned, employers are required to deposit 
the amount realised by them under Section 8 of the Act in 
the Bombay Labour Welfare Fund. The fund is utilized for: 


(1) community and social education centres including 
reading rooms and libraries 
(2) community necessities 
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(3) games and sports 

(4) excursions, tours and holiday homes 

(5) entertainment and other forms of recreation 

(6) home industries and subsidiary occupations for women 
and unemployed persons 

(7) corporate activities of a social nature 

(8) such other objects as the State Government consider 
would improve the standard of living and ameliorate 
the social conditions of labour 


The fund vests in and is administered by a tripartite board. 

(5) Housing. The rapid growth of population in urban and 
eindustrial areas during and after the Second World War and 
the increasing realisation of the need for better housing for 
industrial workers have created some social problems which 
have been dealt with separately in the chapter on “Industrial 
Housing.” 

(6) Forced Labour. Article 23 of the Constitution prohibits 
traffic in human beings and begar and other similar forms of 
forced labour. The state may, however, impose compulsory 
service for public purposes. Section 374 of the Indian Penal 
Code, 1860 renders liable to imprisonment or fine anyone 
illegally employing forced labour. 

A mild form of forced labour was permitted under the 
Criminal Tribes Act, 1924 which was repealed by the Criminal 
Tribes Law (Repeal) Act, 1952. Under the terms of the 
former enactment, the Governments were empowered to 
establish industrial, agricultural or reformatory settlements for 
the criminal tribes, and for the children of such tribals. After 
some experience of the Act, the Governments of Bombay and 
Madras, replaced it with Habitual Offenders Acts. A Com- 
mittee Appointed by the Government of India in 1949 
recommended the repeal of the Act and the enactment of a 
central Act for habitual offenders. In pursuance of this 
recommendation, the Criminal Tribes Laws (Repeal) Act was 
passed in 1952, laying down that the Criminal Tribes Act, 
1924, and every other law coxresponding thereto in any State 
or part thereof shall stand repealed. 
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K. Laws Relating to Industrial Relations 
(1) Trade Unions 


Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. The events leading to this 
enactment are comparatively recent. It was only in 1920 that, 
for the first time, the necessity of granting legal status to 
trade unions and protection to their members and executives 
against criminal and civil suits in case of strikes was realised. 
The event which focussed attention on this problem was the 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills case, in which a union leader 
at Madras was prosecuted and put under injunction for 
conducting a strike, which was alleged to have induced 
workers to break their contract with the employers. The 
decision of the Madras High Court was a rude shock and an 
eye-opener for the people of India. After a few years, the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 was passed. The Act gives 
immunity to registered trade unions from civil and criminal 
liability. Registration is not compulsory but, in the case of 
a registered union, a provision has been made that no less 
than one-half of its officers shall be persons “actually engaged 
or employed in an industry with which the trade union is 
concerned”. Any member of a trade union may be allowed 
to contribute to a political fund, if one exists, but contribution 
to it cannot be made a condition of admission to the union. 
The accounts of a registered trade union must be audited 
every year by a competent auditor. 

While the Act provides for the registration of trade unions 
complying with various specified requirements, it imposed no 
obligation on employers to recognise and deal with such 
registered unions.. The Royal Commission on Labour in India 
pleaded for the recognition of unions by employers both in 
spirit and in letter. But throughout the thirties the question 
of recognition proved to be a recurring cause of friction 
between employers and organised labour. The Indian Trade 
Unions (Amendment) Act of 1947 provided for compulsory 
recognition by employers of ‘representative trade unions’. The 
amended Act has not, however, yet come into force. 
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(2) Industrial Relations. Till the year 1929, the only law 
relating to the settlement of trade disputes was the Employers 
and Workmen (Disputes) Act of 1860. The law covered only 
certain categories of workers and aimed at speedy settlement 
of disputes concerning their wages. Apart from its limited 
character, it contained various undesirable provisions such as 
the one making breach of contract on the part of a workman 
a criminal offence. This law continued on the statute book, 
though it ceased to be used, till it was repealed in 1932. The 
first enactment for the settlement of disputes was the Indian 
Trade Disputes Act, 1929. 

Indian Trade Disputes Act, 1929. The Act provided for the 
establishment, on an ad hoc basis, of Courts of Enquiry and 
Boards. of Conciliation with a view to investigating and settling 
trade’ disputes. It prohibited strikes or lock-outs without 
notice in public utility services. It also made illegal any 
strike or lock-out which had any object other than the 
furtherance of a trade dispute within the trade or industry in 
which the strikers or the employers locking-out were engaged, 
and which was designed or calculated to inflict severe, general 
and prolonged hardship upon the community and thereby to 
compel the Government to take or abstain from any particular 
course of action. The Act was amended in 1938 to provide 
that the government concerned may appoint conciliation 
officers charged with the duty of mediating in or promoting 
the settlement of trade disputes. 

Rule 81A of the Defence of India Rules. To prevent the war 
effort from being held up by industrial strife, the Government 
of India in 1942 added Rule 81A to the Defence of India Rules 
to restrain strikes and lock-outs. This rule empowered Govern- 
ment to make general or, to suit local requirements, special 
orders “to prohibit strikes or lock-outs, to refer any dispute 
for conciliation or adjudication, to require employers to 
observe such terms and conditions of employment as might 
be specified and to enforce the decisions of adjudicators. 
Another Notification was issued vesting much the same powers 
in the state governments and, in August 1942, an order was 
promulgated prohibiting strikes and lock-outs without 14 days’ 
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previous notice. Strikes and lock-outs were also prohibited 
when a trade dispute was referred to a statutory enquiry or 
for conciliation or adjudication, during the entire period of 
the proceedings and for two months thereafter. In April 1943, 
the Defence of India Rules were further amended and 
concerted cessation of work or refusal to work by a body of 
persons in a place of work except in furtherance of a trade 
dispute with which they were directly connected was prohi- 
bited. Governments were empowered to take all necessary 
measures to prevent such cessation of work in establishments 
in which 100 or more persons were employed and to open 
and work all such establishments which had been closed down 
for reasons other than those relating to a trade dispute in, 
them. 

Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. The emergency war legisla- 
tion ceased to be operative in 1946. Wartime experience, 
however, had led the Government to feel that Rule 81A of the 
Defence of India Rules was extremely useful and that its 
incorporation in the permanent labour law of the country 
would do much to check the industrial unrest which was 
gaining momentum owing to the stress of post-war industrial 
readjustments. The main provisions of the Rule in regard to 
public utility services were, therefore, retained intact in the 
Industrial Disputes Act of 1947, which replaced the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1929. 

This Central Act authorises the setting up of machinery for 
the two-fold purpose of prevention and settlement of labour 
disputes. It empowers governments, whether central or state, 
to require industrial establishments within their jurisdiction 
employing more than 100 workers to set up Works Committees 
composed equally of representatives of employers and workers. 
These committees, of which the workers’ representatives will 
be appointed in consultation with the trade unions of the 
workers in the establishment, will endeavour to remove causes 
of friction in day-to-day work. 

While Works Committees thus form the preventive part of 
the machinery, the other part which has to tackle disputes, 
either when they arise or when they are apprehended, consists 
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of Conciliation Officers appointed for specific areas or specific 
disputes, Boards of Conciliation, Courts of Enquiry and 
Industrial Tribunals. 

An important feature of the Act lies in the distinction it 
draws between ordinary industrial establishments and public 
utility services. In the event of disputes arising in the former, 
government may intervene through Conciliation Officers, 
Boards of Conciliation or Tribunals, if it considers it expedient 
in the public interest to do so. When disputes, however, 
arise in public utility services, the Conciliation Officer shall 
intervene under all circumstances and government. shall 
appoint Boards of Conciliation, Courts of Enquiry or Tribunals 
according to the needs of the situation, unless it is considered 
that the notice of strike has been frivolously or vexatiously 
givent or that it would not be expedient so to do, Where the 
parties to an industrial dispute apply jointly or separately for 
a reference of a dispute to a Board or Tribunal, the govern- 
ment shall make the reference accordingly if the persons 
applying represent the majority of the party or parties making 
the application. 

Another important feature of the Act is its prohibition of 
strikes and lock-outs during the pendency of conciliation, 
enquiry or tribunal proceedings. When a dispute has been 
referred for conciliation or adjudication a strike or a lock-out 
is both unnecessary and inexpedient. Therefore, even if on 
the day when a dispute is referred for conciliation or adjudica- 
tion a strike or lock-out is already in progress, the Government 
has been given the power to prohibit its continuance. 

A recent amendment of the Act provides for payment of 
compensation to workers during periods of lay-off. 

The Industrial Disputes Act has been further amended in 
September, 1956. The changes, among other things, enlarge 
the definition of a workman to cover supervisory personnel 
whose emoluments do not exceed Rs. 500 per month and also 
technical personnel; abolish the Labour Appellate Tribunal 
and provide for the setting up of Labour Courts, Industrial 
Tribunals and National Tribynals. Further, under the revised 
Act, an employer can, in accordance with the standing orders 
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applicable in the case, proceed against any workman during 
the pendency of proceedings in regard to any matter uncon- 
nected with the dispute. 

Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1947. In addition to the 
statutory measures adopted by the Government of India for 
the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes, some 
industrially advanced states have enacted special Acts to meet 
their own requirements. The lead in this respect was taken 
by the Government of Bombay, which passed the Trade 
Disputes Conciliation Act in 1934. This Act was replaced in 
1938 by a much more comprehensive Act, the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act, which was applied to certain industries 
in specified areas and which made it obligatory on the parties 
to a dispute to endeavour to obtain a settlement by conciliation 
before resorting to a strike or lock-out. gsi» 

In 1947, with a view to providing for quicker and more 
efficient disposal of industrial disputes and giving a greater 
incentive to labour to organise itself, the entire Act was re- 
placed by the Bombay Industrial Relations Act of 1947. This 
Act applies only to specific industries in certain areas and the 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 applies to the rest. The most 
important changes introduced by this new Act are: (a) the 
creation of a new class of “approved unions”, (b) the setting 
up of labour courts, and (c) provision for the setting up of 
joint committees consisting of equal numbers of employer and 
employee representatives in the various occupations and 
undertakings. in an industry. 

Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947 of Madhya Pradesh. 
The Industrial Disputes Settlement Act 1947 of Madhya 
Pradesh has the same basic features as the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act. 

Uttar Pradesh Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. Thè Uttar 
Pradesh Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 is a simple enactment 
giving the State Government power to prohibit strikes and 
lock-outs, to refer industrial disputes. to conciliation or adjudi- 
cation, to enforce adjudication awards on the parties to 
disputes and to exercise control oyer any public utility service. 

Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act, 1950. The 
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working of the Industrial Disputes Act, which introduced for | 
the first time the principle of compulsory adjudication, 
revealed the need for a central appellate authority, which, by 
its decisions, would co-ordinate the activities of the large 
number of industrial tribunals set up by the central and state 
governments. The Indusirial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) 
Act provided for the setting up of an appellate tribunal to 
deal with industrial disputes and certain other incidental 
matters. Appeals to the tribunal could be made only in 
matters involving finance, classification by grades, retrench- 
ment of staff and questions of law. This Act was repealed 
in 1956. 
© The Industrial Disputes (Amendment and Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1956. The Government of India have enforced 
the remaining provisions of the Industrial Disputes (Amend- 
ment and Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1956 with effect from 
10th March 1957. The provisions now being enforced relate 
to the constitution of a three-tier adjudication machinery, viz., 
Labour Courts, Tribunals and National Tribunals, notice of 
change procedure, voluntary reference of disputes to arbitra- 
tion and protection to workmen during pendency of disputes 
before adjudication machinery. 

The procedure relating to the notice of change precludes 
the employer from introducing any change in respect of certain 
specified matters without giving to the workmen concerned 21 
days’ notice of his intention to do so. Provision for voluntary 
reference of disputes to arbitration by the parties themselves 
by written agreement exists in the Act. The awards of the 
arbitrators will be legally valid. 

The Act also provides for the resolution of differences that 
may arise between the parties as to the application or inter- 
pretation of standing orders. In case of any such difference, 
the parties can approach the Labour Court direct. 


L. Laws Relating to Industrial Statistics 
e 
Collection of Statistics Act, 1953. The paucity of industrial 
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and labour statistics in India had been the subject of adverse 
comments by almost all labour or industrial committees and 
commissions. This subject has been dealt with in detail in the 
chapter on Industrial Statistics. 


M. Administration and Enforcement 


The enforcement of labour laws in respect of matters in the 
concurrent list vests in the state governments and the responsi- 
bility of administration and enforcement of the laws relating 
to matters in the Union list rests with the Central Government. 
The principal machinery for ensuring effective compliance 
with the provisions of the legislation are the respective 
inspectorates under the different Acts. Even though there has 
been a spate of labour legislation during the post-war period, 
it is evident that no earnest attempt has been made to 
reorganise and reinforce the inspectorates. Unless this is done 
no useful purpose will be served by having elaborate Acts on 
the statute book. There is still legislation such as the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, the Indian Trade Unions Act, and 
the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act wherein 
no inspecting staff has been provided for the proper enforce- 
ment of the legislation. In addition, wherever inspecting 
officers have been appointed, they have been overburdened 
with a variety of duties and responsibilities spread over a wide 
area. Some inspectors appointed under the provisions of the 
Factories Act are unable to finish even one round of routine 
inspection of the industrial units coming under their juris- 
diction during the course of one year. It is, therefore, needless 
to speak of the fate of important cases referred to them for 
quick disposal after proper enquiry. Many irregular methods 
and practices, therefore, continue undetected. Inspectors 
appointed under the Factories Act are not adequately qualified 
and trained to perform their duties effectively. Because of 


these difficulties most of the labour laws are not implemented. 


in the spirit in which they are enacted. 
To overcome these difficulties, an adequate number of fully 
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qualified and properly trained personnel should be selected 
for inspecting work. The work assigned to each inspector 
should be such that he will be able to do it effectively. To 
have a proper co-ordination of inspecting work, a central 
inspectorate is necessary. To exchange ideas and experience 
of the inspecting staff, conferences and refresher courses 
should be arranged for their benefit. At these conferences 
emphasis should be given to the human factor involved in 
their work and the responsibilities entrusted to them by 
government. 


Conclusion 


Laboŭr legislation is one of the most dynamic and vital institu- 
tions in modern society and has a much larger scope and 
deeper significance in national life than anything that could 
be effected by an outside organisation or external force. The 
real progress of national labour legislation depends upon 
several factors, of which the most important are the growing 
class-solidarity among workers and their realisation of the 
power of collective bargaining, the growth of enlightened self- 
interest among employers as to the importance of an efficient 
and contented class of workers who, with higher purchasing 
power, can assure the continued development of national 
industry, and the realisation by the public in general of the 
significance of moral and material amelioration of workers 
for the welfare of society as a whole. 

The advent of independence and the establishment of a 
popular responsible government have naturally been accom- 
panied by an increasingly sympathetic attitude on the part 
of the government towards measures designed to ensure social 
justice and to raise the living standards of workers, and a 
new insistance on the recognition of labour, not as a junior 
partner in industry entitled merely to a “living wage”, but 
as an equal partner with capital in the field of production, 
entitled to an equitable share in the out-turn of industry. 
There can be no better evidence of this new spirit which 
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pervades governmental labour policies in India today than the 
guarantees under the Fundamental Rights and the Directives 
of State Policy embodied in the Indian Constitution. 


CHAPTER IV 
RATIONALISATION 
A. What Is Rationalisation 


Dictates of reason. Rationalisation is perhaps the most con- 
troversial topic in the field of labour-management relations 
in India today. It is not a new or magic concept which has 
suddenly dawned on industrialists for the rejuvenation of 
aging plants. As a process, in its broadest sense, of bringing 
all human activity into conformity with the dictates of reason, 
it haf gone on ever since the beginning of mankind. In its 
application to industry, it has been assiduously pursued since 
those early days when man found his first stone implement 
either too sharp or too blunt, too long or too short. 

The progress of mankind has been possible only through a 
continuous process of rationalisation, investigation and 
research into multitudinous problems, aimed at producing the 
best results with the least effort. The industrial revolution of 
the 19th century, ushered in with such notable inventions as 
the steam engine, the spinning jenny and the powerloom, was 
in fact the most astounding process of rationalisation the world 
had yet seen. Since then, much more has been done by the 
scientist, the inventor and the technician. Man’s control over 
the forces of nature in the present age is so great that one 
is impatient and disappointed if there is no epoch-making 
invention or discovery at least once every few years. 

If rationalisation means, as obviously it does, the application, 
to a cénstantly increasing extent, of the dictates of reason 
to all activities, industrial or otherwise, it is only to be 
expected that that concept must have been employed in a 
variety of ways in different countries to suit the requirements 
of entirely different economic situations. Thus, in the years 
immediately following the first World War, the concept of 
rationalisation received much impetus in Germany, where it 
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was conceived of as the right organisation* of an industry 
considered as a type of government, the producers being so 
related as to enable such policies to be applied as works 
specialisation, non-destructive elimination of the weak, and 
control over the entrance of new establishments. But not- 
withstanding this initial concept, favouring the formation of 
powerful combinations and trusts, rationalisation has had many 
ramifications, taking different forms in different places. 
Definition of Rationalisation. Rationalisation has’ been 
defined in different ways. One of the earliest of the definitions 
is that adopted in 1927 by the International Economic Confe- 
rence which described it as the method? of technique and of 
organisation designed to secure the minimum waste of either 
effort or material. This method included the scientific organi- 
sation of labour, the standardisation of both materiat and 
products, the simplification of processes, and improvements in 
the system of transport and marketing. The objectives of 
rationalisation, in the opinion of the Conference, are as follows: 


(1) to secure the maximum efficiency of labour with the 
minimum of effort; 

(2) to facilitate by a reduction in the variety of patterns 
(where such variety offers no obvious advantage), 
design, manufacture, use and replacement of standard- 
ised parts; . 

(3) to avoid waste of raw materials and power; 

(4) to simplify the distribution of goods; 

(5) to avoid in distribution unnecessary transport, burden- 
some financial charges and the useless interposition of 
middlemen. 


The Advisory Committee on Management of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation defined? rationalisation in 
general as any reform tending to replace habitual antiquated 


* Macgregor: Enterprise, Purpose and Profit, p. 129. 
+I1.L.O.: Social Aspects of Rationalisation, p. 6. 
£ International Labour Review, August 1937, pp. 251 and 254. 
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practices by means of methods based on systematic reasoning. 
Rationalisation, in the narrowest sense, was defined as any 
reform of an undertaking, administrative or other service, 
public or private. Rationalisation, in a wider sense, was 
defined as a reform which takes a group of business under- 
takings as a unit and tends to reduce the waste and loss due 
to unbridled competition by concerted action based on syste- 
matic reasoning. i 

Mechanisation and rationalisation: Rationalisation is some- 
times identified with mechanisation. But this would be justified 
only when the substitution of machines for men is based on 
systematic reasoning and supported by scientific research. In 
€act, rationalisation is not truly worthy of its name unless the 
systematic reasoning behind it has taken account, not only of 
econorfiic and technical factors, but also of social considera- 
tions, and unless the long-term consequences as well as the 
immediate results are borne in mind. It is particularly 
important to emphasise this in the present context of the 
rationalisation controversy in India, especially the need to take 
social considerations into account. 

Consideration by the Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, 
1940. The Textile Labour Enquiry Committee of Bombay, 
which considered the subject of rationalisation in 1940, evi- 
dently had this warning of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion in mind when it wrote* that the adoption of labour- 
saving practices, the installation of up-to-date machinery and 
the amalgamation of concerns are different aspects of the 
whole process of rationalisation. The installation of up-to-date 
machinery resulting in the displacement of workers does not, 
by itself, mean that the industry is rationalised. Unless means 
are simultaneously devised by a process of reasoning and 
research’ to absorb the increased output and the released 
labour force, the so-called reform may harm rather than 
benefit the industry and the community. Such a change is 
pseudo-rationalisation and not genuine rationalisation. The 
rational method, as opposed to the empirical, takes account of 

e 
* Report of the Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, p. 183. 
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the far-reaching effects of economic and technical as well as 
of social factors involved in the change known as rationali- 
sation. 

Modus operandi of rationalisation. The aim of rationalisation 
is the production of the maximum results for the minimum 
expenditure of effort and resources. Its object is to ensure 
increased gains to the two partners in industry, employers 
and workers, and to the consumers and the community at 
large. The modus operandi of rationalisation includes various 
types of activities. The activity with which the concept of 
rationalisation started in Germany was the linking-up of 
different factories into larger economic units—whether as a 
trust-cartel, cooperative undertaking or nationalised industry 
—the non-destructive elimination of the weak and concen- 
tration of production in units best suited to each line. 

Ip the process of nationalisation, where the state enters 
the industrial field with a large public sector, this basic type 
of rationalisation would be greatly facilitated, and that would 
lead to better quality and larger production. It will be brought 
about by force of economic circumstances, if not by deliberate 
planning and control. For instance, in an old industry like 
textiles in India, there is much dead wood. There are a number 
of economic units, often reduced to their present plight by 
greedy and callous controllers in the past. These form a mill- 
stone round the neck not only of labour but of consumers. 
They are in various stages of decay and are a constant menace 
to good labour-management relations. They claim exemptions 
from laws, awards and other progressive measures on the 
ground of their economic weakness, they default in the 
discharge of basic obligations, such as contribution to provi- 
dent fund, gratuity and retrenchment compensation, and even 
set up their suffering labour, under threat of closure, to exert 
all manner of pressure on governmental authorities. The 
sooner such units disappear, by force of economic circum- 
stances or otherwise, the better for all concerned. 

The problem of rationalisation has importance in India, 
particularly in respect of two matters to which employers 
attach considerable significance namely, the assumption by 
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workers of an adequate work-load and the replacement of old 
and worn-out machinery by modern machinery, incorporating 
the latest techniques and labour-saving devices. There has 
been a steady demand for the installation of automatic machi- 
nery, particularly automatic looms. The clamour for rationali- 
sation based on these two demands has produced on the 
workers’ side a corresponding demand for improvement in 
the methods of management and production, elimination of 
undesirable managerial practices, training of personnel, 
improvement of the quality of raw materials, better standardi- 
sation and specialisation, and, above all, greater attention to 
the needs and comforts of workers. 


B. Benefits of Rationalisation 


If rationalisation in industry means improvement in every 
possible respect—whether through better management policies, 
better production methods, better work lay-out, better raw 
materials, better standardisation and specialisation, better 
trained workers, better machines or any other means—there 
is no doubt that, from the point of view of industry, rationali- 
sation is not only desirable but indispensable. Industrialisation 
is largely a product of Western civilisation and if India is 
to be industrialised rapidly, the experience and example of 
the West cannot be lost sight of, 

Progress in the United States of America. In view of her 
pre-eminence in the industrial sphere, the United States of 
America offers many an object lesson in the field of large- 
scale industrialisation. Though they may not always use the 
term rationalisation, it is in that country that an acute and 
ever-growing urge for rationalisation as a means of higher 
productivity has pervaded the industrial climate for at least 
fifty years. Fifty years ago, productivity and the standard of 
living of an industrial worker living in America were the 
same as those of a worker in Britain or the rest of Europe. 
But today the productivity of a worker in America is two 
to five times as much and his real wages are from one-and-a- 
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half to four times those of a British or other European worker. 

Americans do not claim that their workers are inherently 
superior or more intelligent than British or other European 
workers, but they do claim that they have achieved these 
feats of production by training, equipment and organisation. 
The factors, which contribute to the high industrial producti- 
vity or efficiency in America include the following: 


(i) Adequate buildings, plant and productive capital equip- 
ment, intensively used, and kept up-to-date by replace- 
ment; 

(2) Adequate skilled and unskilled labour, trained to use 
all the equipment fully; 

(3) Adequate and steady supplies of raw materials, fuel 
and power and transport and other services; 

(4) Managerial skills and technical knowledge, applied to 
the organisation of production and lowering of costs; 

(5) Assured and potentially developable markets; 

(6) A climate of opinion favourable to social order and 
political stability. 


Comparing the conditions in the United States of America 
and Britain, and basing himself on the conclusions of the teams 
which went from the United Kingdom to the United States 
of America, Mr. Graham Hutton in his book, We Too Can 
Prosper, makes many constructive suggestions, such as the 
following, for increasing the productivity of British industry: 


(1) To use all their productive equipment (old and new) 
more intensively, and to make it work faster and more 
fruitfully; 

(2) To save more as a nation, and to plough back the 
savings into new productive equipment for both state 
and private enterprise, road and rail equipment, ships, 
machines, tools and plant; 

(3) To make human beings work more effectively in the 
same hours or work longer hours. 


\ 
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Mr. Graham Hutton adds that it is only sensible to get the 
best out of existing plant before adding to it, to make existing 
equipment yield all of which it is capable without straining 
any human being. 

Industrial management in America is not only a business 
or a career but is also recognised on all sides as the mainspring 
of high productivity. Modern industrial management is both 
an art and a science. It partakes of a science in its concern 
with machinery and technique and of an art in its concern 
with human beings. 

Another factor contributing to high productivity in America 
is the use of modern machinery to the greatest possible extent. 

*Equipment is generally far more intensively used, more 
rapidly written off, more quickly replaced and more rapidly 
expanded than anywhere else. The standards of machine 
maintenance and the speed of all repairs are very high. 

Suggestions from American experience. On the basis of their 
observations, the various British Productivity Teams which 
visited the United States of America recommended the 
adoption of two sets of measures to achieve the long-run aims 
and the short-run aims respectively. As part of the former, 
they advocate an increase in productive capital equipment 
per worker, re-deployment of the work-people and re-arrange- 
ment of their jobs, more intensive use of better machines, a 
greatly increased flow of better trained technicians, specialists 
and managers and better pre-planning of work. Among the 
short-run measures are organisational improvement and 
more intensive use of labour and of existing machi- 
nery. Similar measures should be of great value to 
Indian industry also. 


. 


C. Need for Rationalisation in India 


Complaints of employers and workers. An oft-repeated com- 
plaint of employers for the last several years has been that 
the productivity of Indian labour has, far from increasing, 
actually declined since the last war and that if only labour 
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would agree to do an honest day’s work, both productivity 
and output could be substantially increased with little or no 
change in other factors of production. Workers have retorted 
by saying that, by and large, there has been no decrease in 
productivity and that where this has occurred, it has been 
directly due to managements’ faults in supplying poor quality 
of raw materials, in neglecting machinery, in not planning 
production, and in persistently refusing to improve unbearable 
working conditions. 

Both these charges are substantially correct. Unless both 
labour and management realise their faults and work for 
their removal, there will be no substantial gain to the country’s 
economy. No doubt, total production is bound to go up either 
with the installation of new machinery or by the greater use 
of the existing machinery with additional labour, but pro- 
duction might continue to be inefficient. 

On the subject of the low or even declining productivity 
of Indian labour in 1950, the Fiscal Commission analysed the 
statistics of output per man-shift in the Iron & Steel and Coal 
industries, and observed that, while they could not commit 
themselves to precise statistical comparisons, the indications 
were clear that in recent years there had been an appreciable 
fall in labour efficiency and that this was a problem that 
must be energetically tackled in a co-operative spirit by 
government, industry and labour. 

In the First Five Year Plan, the Planning Commission has 
observed that productivity is a function of several variables, 
such as the size of the plant, the quality of the raw material 
used, the efficiency of the technical process employed, the 
quality of the labour force and the efficiency of the manage- 
ment in the matter of co-ordinating to the best advantage the 
various factors of production utilised. Since productivity is 
the resultant of all the factors which co-operate in production, 
it is not possible to allocate to each of these its specific share 
of responsibility for any gain or loss in productivity that 
might be observed. j 

Causes of low productivity. While the statistics available 
in the country are too meagre for factual comparisons, trends 
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in important industries give some idea of the causes of low 
productivity. 

Since the end of the war, production has on various 
occasions suffered from major causes not relatable, in the 
least, to the capacity of labour to work or to the effort put in 
by it. For example, there were, in the textile industry, serious 
work stoppages in 1946 and 1947, and a virtual breakdown 
in the cloth and yarn distribution scheme in the first half of 
1949, leading to an accumulation of cloth and yarn, Again, 
there was a curtailment of working hours in the Bombay 
region on account of shortage of power supply in 1951 and 
1952. i 

Inadequacy of work-load. Another cause as stated by 
the employers, especially in operations where workers are 
entrusted with a specific number of machines, is that they 
do not take on an adequate work-load. While it is true that 
rationalisation, in the form of an increase in the work-load, has 
gone on spasmodically for the last two or three decades, even 
in well-established industries like textiles, coal, sugar, and 
iron and steel, there is scope for workers to take on a further 
work-load. 

Surplus labour. Another cause of low productivity is, in 
the opinion of employers, that they carry much surplus labour, 
and that this imposes an unnecessary financial burden, encou- 
rages all-round inefficiency and slackness and saps the vitality 
of the industry. 

Recognising the difficulty in the way of increase in pro- 
duction and reduction in costs arising from the existence of 
a labour surplus and with a view to removing the surplus, 
the Planning Commission has made a number of recommenda- 
tions* in consultation with the prices concerned. 

Measures for increasing productivity. On the need for the 
installation of modern machinery information is limited. There 
is, however, a useful survey of the requirements of the cotton 
textile industry by the Working Party. A detailed mill-to- 
mill survey of a number of selected mills in each centre was - 

€ 

* First Five Year Plan, p. 590. 
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carried out by a Technical Sub-Committee, which noted down 
how many machines had been installed prior to 1910, how 
many between 1910 and 1925, and how many subsequently. 
It then gave its opinion that machinery installed prior to 1910 
was obsolete in design and completely worn out and should 
be replaced by modern equipment at the earliest, and that 
machines in the second age group were capable of giving 
` satisfactory service for 10 years more, though it was not 
economical to work some of them. Agreeing with this opinion, 
the Working Party said that the industry was working with 
_ plant and machinery, most of which was not only old but com- 
pletely out-moded and that the renewal of the machinery was 
an urgent problem for the industry. i 

Regarding jute mills, another of India’s important industries, 
the Jute Enquiry Commission stated that the Indian Jute 
Mills Association approached the Govėrnment with a scheme 
for the grant of assistance to the extent of Rs. 5 crores for 
gradual replacement of machinery and modernisation, which 
will take a minimum of five years to complete. Already the 
Indian Jute Mills Association group have invested a consider- 
able sum in modernising their machinery. 

The installation of machinery in coal mines has not so far 
presented any problem. On the other hand, the Working Party 
for Coal reported that labour representatives from whom the 
largest opposition to mechanisation was anticipated were 
found, one and all, to be most ardent supporters of mechanisa- 
tion under certain conditions. But the mining engineers of 
big companies which are mining coal with the help of 
machines, were found to be less enthusiastic about the spread, 
or universal application of mechanisation. One of the reasons 
for this lack of enthusiasm on the part of certain managements 
was stated to be that mechanisation would be profitable only 
if a colliery’s output exceeded a minimum of 10,000 tons a 
month. 

It may be mentioned here that 80 per cent of the coal 
produced in the United Kingdom is raised mechanically. 
Mechanical loading is not yet so highly. developed, though 90 
per cent of the coal is hauled mechanically. The average 
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progress of output per man-shift does not, however, seem 
particularly astounding. Mechanisation in the United Kingdom 
has had varying effects. In some pits, in particular in the 
East Midlands Division, it was possible to increase producti- 
vity in a striking fashion. Other pits have been unable to 
derive any benefit from mechanisation; in some cases, output 
per man-shift has even fallen following its introduction. 

This phenomenon is explained by the fact that mechanisation 
has entailed the forming of teams which are too large and in 
which the miner, as an individual, has lost his sense of 
personal responsibility and all his initiative. Rigid cycles of i 
work have made the work monotonous. Most of the work 
no longer demands the kind of skill which distinguished a 
good miner in the past. With cyclical methods of work, the 
effect of absenteeism is even more disastrous. 

Be that as it may, the example of the United Kingdom is 
evidence that mechanisation in itself is not enough to solve 
productivity problems. Its success depends upon the attitude 
of the workers. 

In any case, whatever the position regarding coal may be, 
it would appear that there is need for a gradual replacement 
of machinery in the older industries, in India, such as cotton 
textiles and jute. 

Rationalisation of managerial methods. Workers and their 


' organisations have for long been clamouring for attention to 


their complaint that some managements are thoroughly in- 
efficient, that they neglect their machinery, that they supply 
poor raw materials and that their only consideration is to 
secure the maximum return in the minimum possible time. 
The International Labour Organisation Productivity Team, 
which worked in India for several months in 1953 and ex- 
amined the textiles and engineering industries, had something 
to say about the need for rationalisation of managerial 
practices. Taking individual operations, they demonstrated 
that substantial increases in productivity of the order of 15 
to 50 per cent, and occasionally even more, were possible with 
the same labour and machines, but with greater attention to 
machinery and methods. In the textile industry they found 
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conditions in some of the mills deplorable in the extreme and 
expressed the opinion that it was a mistaken view to consider 
that the only way to reduce labour costs is either to reduce 
wages or to instal more modern and efficient machines in 
order to reduce the number of workers. By following this 
policy, unemployment is created and this reduces purchasing 
power in the home-market. 

Speaking of the incessant drive for increased output 
irrespective of conditions, quality or consequences, the I. L. O. 
team observed that a policy of trying to run machines full 
blast three shifts a day, without allowing sufficient, if any, 
time for cleaning, inspection and routine overhauling, would 
lead to poor quality of output, which would actually reduce 
output at a later stage as a result of excessive end-breakages, 
and to heavy repair bills and depreciation costs. Unwillirigness 
on the part of some managing agents to maintain a sufficient 
stock of machine spare parts results directly in low producti- 
vity and leads to a state-of despair and frustration on the 
part of managers and technicians. 

Considering the conditions under which some of the workers 
are expected to work it would not be fair, the I. L.O. team 
observed, to blame the workers for going out now and again 
for a spell of fresh air. Another reason for poor quality is, 
in the opinion of the Team, that some managements do not 
pay for sufficient and suitable supervision, with the result 
that workers are not prevented or discouraged from producing 
bad work. The I.L.O. Productivity Team summed up the 
causes of low productivity as follows: 


(1) A penny-wise, pound-foolish policy; 

(2) A lack of scientific knowledge of the industry; 

(3) A lack of consideration for the workers and other 
employees; 

(4) A lack of pride in products or, in other words, indiffer- 
ence to the quality of products; 

(5) A ‘grasshopper’ sales policy; 

(6) An out-of-date autocratic; policy in dealing with staff 
and workers. 
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That these criticisms, however bluntly or harshly put, are 
not unjustified is clear from the Report of the Working Party 
for the Cotton Textile Industry (1952) which included repre- 
sentatives of millowners’ associations. The Working Party 
said that it is a well-known fact that some of the leading 
textile units have changed hands since the end of the last 
war. The new managements, in several cases, had no 
experience of the textile industry. Mere financiers, having an 
ambition to become industrialists, bought up some of these 
concerns and came into the category of industrialists without 
experience of running any industrial concern. There is also 
the fact that, in some cases at least, textile mills which were 
models of efficient management and whose managements were 
well-equipped with technical knowledge, passed into the hands 
of n&w industrialists, who, in spite of their comparative 
ignorance, interfered with the technical working of the mills. 
Apart from the natural decadence of the system of hereditary 
managing agencies, the new entrepreneurs, who have come on 
the scene as mere financiers, with no aptitude for management 
of industrial units, have contributed to the demoralisation 
which exists in the industry and to the lack of respect which 
workers show towards such managements. 

In a recent book on the Indian cotton textile industry (1953), 
the same defect is mentioned along with a whole series of 
what the author calls some other drawbacks. He ends his 
book with the remark that not more than a score of Indian 
mill companies have full-fledged costing departments capable 
of supplying truly reliable cost information which can form 
an adequate basis for decisions. 


A D. Social Aspects of Rationalisation 
Developed and under-developed countries. One cannot pro- 
ceed straightway to carry out all the necessary rationalisation 
reforms without bearing in mind the social considerations. 
These. considerations, important as they are in advanced 
countries, do not present any ġnsuperable difficulty in countries 
where labour is in short supply and machinery abundant. 


t 
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The immensity of the unemployment problem in under- 
developed and over-populated countries is so staggering that 
one gets little guidance in this matter from the experience of 
the highly industrialised and less populated countries. 

The arguments advanced in India in favour of rationalisation 
are all based on the experience of advanced countries without 
taking into account the differences in social and economic 
conditions. Looked at purely from industry’s point of view, 
the employer's suggestions and demands are by no means 
unreasonable. But unless he constantly keeps in mind the 
economic problems of the country as a whole, including the 
unemployment problem, the problems of the poor and the 
possibilities of serious unrest arising from any ill-timed action 
in the industrial sector, it will be very difficult for him to 
come to proper conclusions. 

Human aspect. It is suggested that rationalisation can be 
so phased as to cause the least harm to the existing labour 
force and to provide for the eventual absorption of the workers 
temporarily retrenched. It is argued that if, as a result of 
rationalisation, prices of cloth and other commodities come 
down, it is reasonable to assume that the demand for them 
will go up. It is not possible to forecast how soon reabsorption 
in industry of the retrenched workers will take place and 
the implications of the term, ‘temporary retrenchment’ are 
not clear. The employer’s case for rationalisation weakens 
if the immediately harmful consequences of rationalisation are 
not minimised. 

It would be pertinent to mention here that the Government 
of India, in 1953, prohibited the introduction of labour-saving 
machinery in the manufacture of beedis. But for this, five 
out of six lakhs of workers earning their livelihood in this 
industry in the rural areas of the country would have been 
thrown out of employment. This action taken by Govern- 
ment was, therefore, a step in the right direction, taking into 
consideration the human aspect of rationalisation. 

Unemployment and low incomes in India. The problem of 
unemployment and under-employment in India is a baffling 
one. The limited statistics available confirm that unemploy- 
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ment is on the increase. According to the estimate of the 
Planning Commission, the number of employment seekers by 
the end of the Second Five Year Plan will be 15.3 million. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in 1926 in justification of the 
charkha that India, more than 71 per cent of whose population 
is dependent on agriculture, needs a supplementary industry 
to occupy the large proportion of the agriculturists who are 
involuntarily idle for nearly six months in the year. This 
industry, if it is to be universal, can only be handspinning. 
Even today, the situation remains unchanged. 

There is another aspect of the problem of unemployment, 
particularly in the rural sector. The recently published 
statistics of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry makes dismal 
reading in regard to both the wages and the total income 
of agricultural workers. The casual labourers, who constitute 
85 per cent of the total agricultural labour force, get an 
average daily wage of Rs. 1-1-6 for men and 11 annas for 
women, against an estimated average of Rs. 3-6-0 in the case 
of men factory workers. The average per capita annual 
income of agricultural labour is reported to be Rs. 104 as 
against a per capita income of Rs. 264 for the entire population. 
These figures show how precariously agricultural labour, 
which constitutes so large a proportion of India’s population 
and which is unemployed for a third of the year, ekes out its 
livelihood. Any decrease in rural employment must prove 
alarming to agricultural workers, who have not the slightest 
staying power. 

One other set of statistics relating to agricultural labour, 
relevant in the context of the Textile Enquiry Committee’s 
hopes for an increase in the per capita consumption of cloth 
from 15 yards to 18 yards during the Second Plan period, 
consists of those concerning the pattern of expenditure of the 
agricultural family and its distribution between the various 
necessities. The all-India average annual income per agricul- 
tural labour family is estimated at Rs. 447 and the average 
annual expenditure at 461, excluding Rs. 7 incurred on 
ceremonies, leaving a deficit; of Rs. 14 owing to consumption 
expenditure alone. Of the total expenditure of Rs. 468, Rs. 392 
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are spent on food, Rs. 29 on clothing and footwear, Rs. 39 
on other necessities, such as shelter, fuel and lighting, and 
Rs. 7 on ceremonies. 

Views of International Labour Organisation. In the light of 
this picture of steadily increasing unemployment in both urban 
and rural areas, the opinion of the world experts on the 
subject of rationalisation would be interesting. The Inter- 
national Labour Organisation has for many years carried on 
a great educative propaganda campaign in favour of the 
connected proposals for rationalisation, higher productivity in 
industries, and payment by results. In a recent publication’ 
(1954), it is stated that where there is a surplus of labour. 
displaced workers are more difficult to absorb, and it might 
seem that policy in countries where such a situation prevails 
should aim rather at increasing production and employment 
than at higher productivity. Measures taken in such countries 
to promote higher productivity should form part of a 
co-ordinated economic development programme designed to 
expand opportunities for employment as well as to raise 
output. It would be also inappropriate to attempt to adopt, 
in countries where labour is abundant and cheap and capital 
scarce and dear, the capital-intensive and labour-saving 
methods of production which are appropriate in such countries 
as the United States of America and Canada. In under- 
developed countries especially, the shortage of capital and the 
abundance of labour are often such as to make it more import- 
ant to increase output per machine or per acre of land than 
to increase output per worker. 

This was exactly what the International Labour Organisa- 
tion Productivity Team which came to India in 1953 tried to 
show when it demonstrated that by better maintenance and 
better utilisation of existing machines, both productivity and 
production should be increased and costs reduced, without 
the retrenchment of a single worker and without the replace- 
ment of a single existing machine. 

In another context,} the International Labour Organization 


*I. L. O.: Higher Productivity in Manufacturing Industries. 
+I L. O.: World Labour Report (1953). 
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observed in 1953 that, by an increase in capital equipment or 
a depletion of natural resources, it is always possible to 
increase the productivity of labour. But the use of such 
complementary resources may have been so extravagant that 
efficiency of production, in the wider sense of the ratio 
between output and input of all kinds, may have decreased. 
The greatest danger in this direction is in under-developed 
countries. Labour productivity may still be increasing, while 
productivity in general and the welfare of the people may be 
declining. 

In a special Report relating to the Asian Region submitted 
to the Asian Regional Conference in 1953, the International 

«Labour Organisation says that what additional equipment is 
produced will have to be used to a large extent to occupy 
existifig surplus labour. In these circumstances, the producti- 
vity of existing producing units will, at the initial stages, need 
to be raised primarily by methods which require little or no 
capital investment. 

The United Nations are also of the view* that labour-saving 
technology is not of great value to an economy which is over- 
populated. There the search should be for technologies which 
increase the yield of land per acre or which enable large 
numbers of persons to be employed in secondary industries 
for a small expenditure of eapital. 

As the problems of rationalisation in under-developed 
countries are entirely different from those of industrially 
advanced countries, the ‘short-run measures’ of rationalisation 
should include the following: 


(1) Increase in the output of existing machines; 

(2) Increase of employment opportunities, and 

(3) Utilisation of available capital resources for purposes 
of greater employment and larger production by 
expansion of industrial activity, so as to absorb the 
surplus labour, rather than for a slight improvement 
in one sector of existing activity. 


+U. N, O.: Measures for the Heonomic Development of Under-deve- 
loped Countries. 
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It should be borne in mind that in under-developed countries 
higher productivity can be achieved only side by side with 
higher economic activity. 

Views of the Planning Commission. The problem ci 
rationalisation has, on various occasions, been considered by 
official bodies in India. There were numerous complaints from 
employers’ organisations, in the years following the indepen- 
dence of the country, to the effect that the resistance of 
workers to all schemes of rationalisation had reached such 
a pitch as to make any form or extent of rationalisation almost 
impossible. These complaints were the subject of prolonged 
discussions at meetings of the Central Advisory Council of 
Industries and Labour and of its subordinate organisations 
which eventually led to the establishment of the Joint 
Consultative Board. As a result of these discussions, a 
measure of agreement was arrived at in 1951, which formed 
the basis of the recommendations on the subject in the First 
Five Year Plan. 

As the Second Five Year Plan emphasises in the context 
of growing unemployment, rationalisation has an adverse 
psychological effect on workers, Even so, to freeze the exist- 
ing techniques of production is not in the larger interests of 
a developing economy. Rationalisation should, therefore, be 
attempted when it does not lead to unemployment, in con- 
sultation with workers’ organisation. Further it must be 
effected after improving working conditions and guaranteeing 
a substantial share of gains to workers. 

Safeguards for rationalisation. Referring to the difficulties 
in the way of rationalisation on account of the resistance of 
the working class owing to their fear of the consequent dis- 
placement of labour, the Planning Commission observed that 
it was possible to reconcile the conflicting parties and facilitate 
the progress of rationalisation on the strength of certain 
safeguards. These safeguards were enumerated in the First 
Five Year Plan as follows: 


(1) Having regard to the position in respect of raw 
materials, the state of the capital market, the availability 


\ 


(3) 


(4) 
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(9) 


(10) 
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of capital goods and the demand for the products of 
the industry, wherever the conditions of the industry 
permit, new machinery should be installed. 

Musters should be standardised, and workloads fixed 
on the basis of technical investigations carried out by 
experts selected by the management and labour. Side 
by side, working conditions should also be standardised. 
In the case of new machinery, a period of trial may 
be necessary before standardisation is effected. 
Wherever rationalisation is contemplated, fresh recruit- 
ment should be stopped and vacancies due to death and 
retirement should not be refilled. 

Surplus workers should be offered work in other 
departments wherever possible without causing a break 
‘in service and, as far as possible, without bringing down 
their emoluments. 

Gratuities should be offered as inducement to workers 
to retire voluntarily. 

Retrenchment should be effected from amongst persons 
who have been freshly employed. 

Where management and labour agree, the possibility 
of working for seven days in a week may be explored 
as a temporary measure. É 
Workers thrown out of employment as a result of 
rationalisation should be offered facilities for re-training 
for alternative occupations. The period of such training 
may extend up to nine months. A training scheme 
should be jointly worked out by government, employers 
and workers. 

Maintenance of workers during the training period 
should be the responsibility of management; the cost of 
training should be borne by government. 

Full use should be made of the possibilities of utilising 
surplus labour in various projects undertaken by 
government. 

Incentives for sharing the gains of rationalisation 
through higher wages and a better standard of living 
should be provided. Where such gains are made through 
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the additional efforts of workers, they should receive 
a share in the resulting benefit, most of which should 
pass to workers where wages are below the living wage. 
Where there has been some capital investment by the 
management, this should be taken into account in 
determining the workers’ share. The object is to facili- 
tate the process of workers attaining a living wage 
standard through acceptance of rationalisation. 


There have been complaints from workers’ organisations 
that these recommendations of the Planning Commission have 
been ignored by many employers. An important central 
organisation of workers has recently stated that employers 
have been resorting to retrenchment to put through rationali- 
sation schemes and that this was not the intention underlying 
the scheme framed by the Planning Commission. Obviously, 
these differences of opinion between employers and workers 
have resulted from different interpretations of the scheme. 

Though the spirit of the provisions mentioned in the Plan 
is against retrenchment, the wording is largely in favour of 
employers. For example, one of the safeguards says that 
surplus workers should be offered work in other departments 
wherever possible without causing a break in service and 
without bringing down their emoluments as far as possible. 
Naturally, employers argue that, when all possibilities of 
continued employment on the same terms and conditions have 
been exhausted, they are entitled to retrench workers or, in 
the alternative, to offer them alternative employment on lower 
emoluments. 

Government agencies, anxious for settlement of disputes, 
are often apt to derive satisfaction from patched-up agree- 
Y which are unlikely to stand the strain of day-to-day 

--dGculties: It is of the utmost importance that agreements 
between employers and workers should be clear and unambi- 
guou and incapable of different interpretations bis different 
partic N 
Further, \some of the safeguayds suggested by the Planning 

Commission are not easy to implement in the conditions 
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obtaining in India: for instance, the suggestion that workloads 
should be fixed on the basis of technical investigations carried 
out by experts selected by management and labour, The 
fixation of scientific workloads on the basis of time and motion 
studies is one of the most complicated processes and is a 
fruitful source of labour-management disputes even in indus- 
trially advanced countries, where both sides can afford to put 
experts on the job. To expect that this can be done by . 
mutual agreement between the parties in India, where trade 
unions cannot possibly afford to employ competent experts, is 
to reckon without the difficulties inherent in the present stage 
of development of our trade unionism. 

* Certain other suggestions of the Planning Commission relate 
to the retraining of surplus workers for alternative occupa- 
tions. “This recommendation, though prominently mentioned 
in textbooks and treatises on rationalisation, might be appli- 
cable to conditions in Western countries but is of only limited 
application to India, where labour lacks mobility. Even labour 
which migrates from distant places in the interior to big cities 
like Bombay and Calcutta will not easily move out of their 
places of domicile. Further, a worker cannot, unless he is 
comparatively little skilled or very highly skilled and confident 
of doing good work anywhere, be induced to change his 
occupation. Apart from the wastage of the skill already 
acquired, such persons would not be in a mood to start a new 
life with all its attendant uncertainties and hazards, 

This does not mean that it is not necessary either to retrain 
surplus workers or to transfer them to alternative jobs. But 
it does mean that these are not measures which can work 
satisfactorily on a voluntary basis, through agreement between 
the parties, 

The state must take the responsibility, through suitable- 
legislation and administration, for tackling such difficult but 
vital matters. 
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New approach, It is the measure of conflict between the 
economic and technical need for rationalisation and the social 
considerations that suggest the necessity for its slowing down 
or even postponement in India. India has to evolve its own 
policy in the matter of rationalisation. Really useful guidance 

_in this matter cannot be had from the experience of other 
countries. There has been no exact parallel hitherto. No 
other country, with the exception perhaps of Russia, with such 
large masses of population and such excessive unemployment, 
has tried to build itself up into a modern highly industrialised 
state at the pace at which India desires to march. 

The experience of Russia will, however, be of little use to 
India because of the entirely different political systems in the 
two countries. India cannot press into service the unques- 
tioned finality which characterises the Russian system and 
which has enabled results to be achieved without the 
opposition having any chance to be heard. In India, progress 
has to be made not by the dictates of the few but by the 
consent of the many. That consent has to be secured and 
put into effect in an orderly manner. 

The subject of rationalisation is of great importance for 
the success of the Second Five Year Plan which, quite rightly, 
places great emphasis on the industrialisation of the country, 
even as the First Five Year Plan gave a great impetus to 
agriculture. If some results have been achieved in the 
agricultural field in the First Plan period, that is due to the 
technical improvements, the proper climate built up in the 
field of land reforms based on the principle that the tiller, and 
not the absentee landlord or the moneylender, will have the 
major share of the product, and to sincerity of purpose and 
solidarity of action. The same spirit and perseverance should 
serve as the motive force for success in the industrial field 
during the Second Plan period. 

If economic independence and even pre-eminence is to be 
achieved through rapid industrjalisation, India has to become 
industrially efficient and to develop a large export trade in 
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the finished products required by the markets of the world. 
This objective has to be attained without upsetting internal — 
economy or giving rise to any large-scale discontent and 
agitation. ; 

Strong and sympathetic, and yet firm, action will be needed 
to mobilise the resources of the country in men and materials 
for the best possible results and at the same time to guard 
against the exploitation of labour by employers. If only 
workers give their best and substantially increase production; 
if only employers give back to the workers a large share of 
the profits and make them happy and contented, it would add 
greatly both to the economic strength of the country and to 
sits stature and status in the international sphere. 

Direction by government. Before India can undertake any 
large-Scale measures which might lead, at some stage or other, 
to basic conflicts between labour and management, there must 
be efficient and unified direction from government in regard 
to both policy and execution. This might appear elementary 
to some and superfluous to others, but those who understand 
conditions in the country will not belittle its importance, By 
tradition, and now by the needs of planning, labour and 
management are accustomed to look to government for a 
substantial lead in the economic and industrial field. This 
dependence on the state will greatly increase with the 
intensity of planning in the Second Plan period and the imple- 
mentation of the principle of a socialist pattern of society. 

So government, whether at the centre or in the states, must 
act as one, with unity and discipline. A clear and workable 
policy, leaving no scope for ambiguity in interpretation or 
implementation, must be evolved by the government. Above 
all, it is essential that different wings of government should 
speak with unanimity and clarity on any problem, particu- 
larly when it affects different interests. 

Trade union unity. The second important prerequisite to 
success in the matter of rationalisation is the evolution of 
unity in the trade union movement. Besides many indepen- 
dent unions owing allegiance f° no central organisation, there 
are at present four central organisations of workers with 
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varying alleged strengths in different areas of the country. 
Some of the central organisations and many of the unions 
are weak and loosely knit. They lay claim to an exaggerated 
membership, have extremely poor finances and, for that 
reason, are unable to undertake scientific studies and experi- 
ments. They have indifferent discipline among their ranks 
and, more often than not, depend for their existence on their 
achieving, from time to time, some spectacular success over 
the heads of their rivals. Unhealthy trade union rivalry, 
nourished on the poor fare of tall but empty promises, is the 
root cause of labour’s many ills today. For removing these 
ills, there is no substitute for selfless and devoted service 


by leaders thrown up from among the ranks of workers» 


themselves, 


But one very urgent reform is needed to enable’ trade 
unions to be built up through their own organisational 
strength rather than through periodical emotional and tactical 
achievements. That reform is the recognition by all concerned 
that, at any given time, there should be only one union for 
each unit and one union or federation for each industry in 
an area which will have the exclusive right to speak for 
labour. 

Central Control Board. In the matter of implementation of 
just and proper rationalisation, it is extremely important to 
bear in mind the necessity of the following: 


(1) To devise correct workloads, having regard to condi- 
tions existing in the industry and the stamina of the 
comparatively undernourished workers so as to ensure 
that those [bearing a higher workload are adequately 
compensated; 

(2) To ensure ¢ ‘ough supervision that only the sanctioned 
amount of lee machinery is brought in; 

(3) To provide} as a prerequisite of rationalisation, alterna- 
tive employment for surplus workers, either in new 
units or in jwacancies in the existing units; 

(4) To carry ouit periodical ener of units with a view 
to watching \the extent of ‘care or neglect of machinery; 
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(5) To apply corrective measures before it is too late; 
(6) To take over the administration of mismanaged units. 


These are responsibilities which can be adequately dis- 
charged only by a high-powered, independent and authoritative 
agency, working in conditions reasonably free from political 
pressure and undue influence from vested interests. The 
Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee of 1940 suggested 
the setting up of a Rationalisation Committee with experts 
and representatives of workers and employers for scrutinising 
and approving rationalisation schemes. The Working Party 
for the Cotton Textile Industry (1952) suggested the mainte- 
nance of a panel of experts approved by both management 
and labour from which ad hoc committees of experts could be 
appoihted to study specific problems. Arrangements of this 
sort, while necessary at various levels, will not, by themselves, 
be adequate for large-scale action. 

The powers contained in the Industries (Development and 
Regulation) Act and the agencies contemplated in it are not 
adequate for the purpose. It must also be recognised that 
while the central government is the most appropriate authority 
to evolve and lay down policies, either statutory or otherwise, 
it is certainly not the appropriate authority for ensuring the 
day-to-day implementation of such policies. The Central 
Advisory Council and the Development Councils provided for 
under the Act are largely advisory bodies. Such unwieldy 
bodies cannot, in any case, ensure adequate implementation 
of far-reaching measures. A businesslike body, anxious to 
ensure progress through quick decisions, will have to be a 


small one. e 


A Central Control Board should, therefore, be established 


for alf the industries in which rationalisation and other 
Control Board should 


measures have to be put into effect. The 
have its powers and duties statutorily laid down, and there 
should be no interference with its activities except in specific 
circumstances laid down in the enactment itself. 

The Central Board will have to set up expert bodies to 
carry out investigations © outstanding problems, such as 
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' workloads, additional wages payable, incentive systems of 
payment, technical surveys of machinery and equipment, 
surveys of working conditions, and schemes for employment 
of surplus labour. Powers for a measure of delegation of the 
Board’s yesponsibilities to regional bodies may also be 
necessary, 

Adequate workload. Workers cannot be allowed to carry 
an insufficient workload, especially at a stage when the 
country is being rapidly developed. Laziness would be a crime 
against society as a whole. Everyone, whatever his chosen 
field of activity, must give a full days’ work and should be 
encouraged to surpass average standards by comfortable 


margins. That is the only way to build up a state and to: 


build up the nation. 

Machinery should, therefore, be devised to undertake 
activity in two directions. First, proper standards of normal 
performance should be evolved after an objective and realistic 
study of the conditions prevailing in each industry. No doubt, 
allowance will have to be made for sub-normal and abnormal 
cases. The Labour Institute and the Productivity Centre which 
are established should be able to render valuable 
assistance in this direction. Secondly, when disputes’ arise 
between employers and workers over workloads, a proper 
enquiry should be made by competent and impartial personnel 
and the results of their study should be accepted and enforced 
without any further objections from either side. 

Higher wages for higher workload. The allotment of an 
adequate workload to workers is not with a view solely to 
reducing the cost of production. It is for all-round improve- 
ment of efficiency and profitability. The object of rationalisa- 
tion must be, sooner or later, to bring benefit to all the three 
parties, namely employers, workers and consumers. It is, 
therefore, only reasonable that, with every substantial increase 
in the workload, there should be a corresponding increase 
in wages. This will also minimise the opposition of workers. 

Incentive systems of remuneration. There has been a 
measure of opposition from ih ein to incentive systems of 
remuneration, particularly paymént by results, as a means to 
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higher productivity. The urge to earn more is obscured and 
there is generally opposition to all changes of time-rates to 
piece-rates. If the inevitability of hard work for the present 
generation is accepted, the introduction of piece-rates may be 
considered possible, no doubt subject to suitable safeguards. 
These safeguards will have to ensure that work is not held 
up for lack of power, machinery, raw materials or orders, 
that the raw materials and machinery are of the requisite 
standard, that maintenance is adequate, and that there are 
no impediments to production. Adequate machinery will have 
to be provided for attending to complaints. Provision will also 
have to be made for ensuring a minimum wage to workers 
based on their attendance. This of course need not be too 
high. Compensation for involuntary idleness had also to be 
provitled for, A suitable system of bonus based on production 
will also have to be evolved, payable at the end of each 
wage period. 

Supervision over management. As already mentioned, 
recent investigations have disclosed serious deficiencies in the 
fulfilment of managerial responsibilities. Machinery has been 
grossly neglected in some units and conditions of lighting, 
temperature, humidity, dust, dirt, elbow-room and various 
other matters described as working conditions have all come 
in for serious criticism. If new machinery is ruined by callous 
neglect, it is a serious national loss. 

The Bombay and Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associations have 
stated* that, according to the Planning Commission, 150 out of 
457 units in the country are uneconomic. If so large a propor- 
tion of mills is uneconomie, it is a serious matter calling for 
careful investigation. How many of these have been reduced 
to their present plight through managerial neglect and in- 
efficiency? Surely, no mill ordinarily starts as an uneconomic 
unit and management should be held responsible for 
deterioration not attributable to age. 

The Control Board mentioned earlier should have powers 
to ensure systematic inspection of units and to issue instruc- 


* Facts about the Cotton Mill industry- 
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tions for setting right defects and deficiencies. There should 
be periodic inspections of units by competent technical 
personnel so that the Control Board may know, from time 
to time, what the state of the various undertakings is. It is 
no use making such inspections after units have been damaged 
beyond repair. 

Complaints about intolerable working conditions have been 
corroborated by the International Labour Organisation Pro- 
ductivity Team in a number of cases. Apparently, either the 
administration of the Factories Act is defective or its provisions 
are insufficient to ensure reasonable working conditions for 
workers. It should be one of the duties of the Control Board 
to undertake periodic inspections from this point of view, ° 
especially where complaints have been made. 

Installation of new machinery. As regards installation of 
new machinery, it is obvious that when the old machinery is 
either unserviceable or is clearly inefficient it is necessary to 
replace it by new machinery. The main point at dispute in 
such cases is whether the machinery has become unserviceable 
or whether the purchase of new machinery would amount to 
misapplication of available funds. If the representative union 
of the undertaking and the management are not agreed on the 
necessity of replacement, the Control Board should have the 
authority to decide the matter after getting the necessary 
technical surveys done. In any event, machinery costing more 
than a certain value should not be permitted to be imported 
except with the permission of the Control Board. 

Automatic machinery and labour-saving devices. The instal- 
lation of automatic machinery and of labour-saving devices 
requires special attention. It would not be proper to ban their 
installation altogether, It is, however, obvious that a much 
stricter standard of control over the installation òf such 
machinery is essential. If existing machinery is completely 
worn out, the installation even of automatic machinery may 

‘be inevitable, for the alternative would be to force on the 
industry a comparatively inefficient means of production com- 
pared with new automatic macina It is, however, possible 
that the installation of a large number of automatic machines 
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at the same time will create a serious problem of unemploy- 
ment, and there would then be a case for evenly spacing out 
the installation of such machines over a period of years or 
even for temporarily postponing their installation. The instal- 
lation of automatic machinery should, therefore, be permitted 
only after a full enquiry by the Control Board and on its 
being assured that it will not lead to any unemployment. 

The mechanisation of processes hitherto done manually 
stands on a different footing, as that will invariably reduce 
the volume of employment. Such conversion would not be 
appropriate merely for the sake of economy if production in 
any vital sector is not going to be affected thereby. 

Avoidance of retrenchment. All schemes of rationalisation 
involving either’an increase in the workload or the installation 
of modern machinery, which will require a smaller number 
of workers for the same output, must inevitably lead to varying 
degrees of retrenchment. People are accustomed to talking 
of the possibility of such retrenchment as slight, marginal, and 
frictional. Employers and their organisations, in their anxiety 
to placate labour, have referred to the problem as one of small, 
temporary unemployment and re-absorption within a short 
period of time. Workers naturally are not taken in by such 
an evasive approach to the problem of unemployment. Imple- 
mentation of no scheme should be permitted unless arrange- 
ments for the employment of displaced workers are made. 

Cottage industries. A survey of rationalisation and its 
implications from the national and international point of view 
and the application of rationalised methods to Indian industry 
has been already made. 

As stated earlier, one of the greatest impediments to the 
introduction of rationalisation in under-developed economies 
is the’ prevalence therein of large-scale unemployment and 
under-employment. Cottage and small-scale industries are 
necessary in this context for providing the necessary quantum 
of employment. The Textile Enquiry Committee (1954) has 
reported that the employment content of the handloom in- 
dustry in India is twenty times that of the mill industry. 
‘There is therefore nothing inconsistent in the expansion of 
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large-scale industries and the simultaneous reservation of 
certain lines of production for cottage and small-scale indus- 
tries. But whether an operation is done manually or mechani- 
cally, the performance will have to be adequate. One cannot 
refuse to improve the working of a machine or to replace a 
worn-out machine by a modern one just as one cannot refuse 
to carry an adequate head-load or to carry it at the necessary 
pace when this is done manually. In other words, unless the 
efficiency of operations, manual or mechanical, is maintained 
there will be no progress. 

It may be mentioned here that in Japan and Germany 
cottage industries use power drives and modernised methods. 
They provide employment to millions of people in rural areas 
and serve as effective feeders to large-scale industries. India 
should follow the same methods and foster a network of 
cottage industries. Government must be in a position to help 
in the sale of the products of such industries by the establish- 
ment of museums-cum-emporia at the headquarters of the 
states, districts and taluks. 

The policy of government. Nobody can at present give 
a verdict as to what definite course should be adopted in the 
matter of rationalisation, especially in countries like India, 
which are over-populated and under-developed. 

The All-India Congress Committee, at its session in Ajmer 
in 1953, reiterated its resolve to work for maximum production, 
full employment and social and economic justice and stressed 
that changes brought about in the economy by improved 
techniques, which are essential, should be such as not to lead 
to an overall increase in unemployment. 

Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of the Nation and the founder 
of the modern trade union movement in India, who found 
time during his manifold activities for building up the nation 
to foster the concept of an ideal relaticnship between manage- 
ment and labour, worked out twenty years ago an agreement 
regarding rationalisation in the spinning department of the 
textile industry in Ahmedabad. Gandhiji enunciated the 


following three cardinal principles for effecting rationalisation: 
q 
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(1) Rationalisation should not create unemployment; $ 

(2) Additional workload, if any, ought not to be such as ve 
jeopardise the worker’s health; 

(3) The profits of rationalisation should be crus sharedi 
by management and labour. 


These principles have stood the test of time and would, aE 
= applied, reasonably safeguard the interests of the workers 


_ even today 
Å , 


CHAPTER V 


THE ASSOCIATION OF WORKERS 
WITH MANAGEMENT 


A. Labour-Management Association 


Importance of co-operation. It is hardly necessary to emphasise 
the need for the largest measure of labour-management amity 
and co-operation in any industrial undertaking. Such 
co-operation is all the more vital in a planned economy 
like that of India, for the reason that any industrial strife 
will seriously dislocate the progress of the country’s develop- 
ment. The question, therefore, arises as to how far and how 
best labour and management can be fused into a single whole, 
with a community of outlook and purpose. 

Purposes of co-operation. Labour-management co-operation 
can be built on solid foundations if it takes into account the 
needs of workers and what the management wants of them. 
As far as management is concerned, it wants—to put it 
crudely—maximum production with the minimum wage-bill. 
It recognises, of course, that industrial peace is a sine qua non 
for maximum production, and that, therefore, the physical and 
mental habits and the emotional life of the worker as an 
individual as also his group life have to be taken into account. 
Measurés to promote co-operation between workers and 
management thus serve two main purposes. One is economic, 
to ensure increased production. The other is moral and social, 
to secure full recognition of the jmportance of the human 
element andl, accordingly, to give the workers a greater 
interest in the general operation of the undertaking. 

These two purposes are closely inter-linked for, without the 
human approach, production cannot be maintained at a high 
level for any appreciable period. Even apart from this inter- 
dependence, there is every reason why both the aspects should 
receive equal attention. A welfi\re state has to treat every 
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worker as a human being with dignity and individuality and 
not as a mere cog in the big complex of production. Increased 
productivity is the aim of all economies, whether capitalist 
or socialist. If capitalist enterprise looks forward to an ever- 
expanding vista of profits, socialised industry must, in the 
interests of society, constantly aim at reduced costs, without, 
of course, exploiting the workers engaged in production. Thus, 
while the human factor is relevant under the capitalist system 
primarily as a means to increased production and profits, it 
is vital in a socialist system from the point of view both of 
efficient production and of maintaining the position of the 
worker as a citizen of the state. 

» Drives that influence human conduct. Full recognition has, 
therefore, to be given to this human factor if the co-operation 
of wotkers is to be obtained. The broad drives that influence 
human conduct are as follows: 


(1) Man’s sense of dignity, his conviction that he has basic: 
human rights that others must respect. 

(2) The need for the esteem of others. 

(3) The basic instinct of survival. This requires assurances 
that a man and his family can obtain food, clothing, 
housing and other essentials of the most modern decent 
standards of living. 

(4) The desire for security. 

(5) Social instincts. 


Other conditions for co-operation. Management has to 
recognise these broad drives and shape its personnel policies 
accordingly. The success of a labour-management co-operation 
will depend upon the following factors: 


(1) Both sides must deserve to co-operate; 

(2) Good faith must be constantly demonstrated, and there 
should be no mental reservations on either side; 

(3) Management should not use co-operation from the 
workers’ side to undermine the trade union, nor should 
any machinery devisefl for such co-operation be used 
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for settling matters reserved for collective bargaining; 

(4) It must be clearly understood that this co-operation 
cannot serve as a substitute for fair wages or decent 
working and living conditions; 

(5) Management should share with workers the gains from 
higher productivity; 

(6) Management should give the workers necessary infor- 
mation for their intelligent participation in the affairs 
of their undertaking; 

(7) Management must consult the workers in all matters 
with a view to securing the agreement of workers in 
its personnel policies; 

(8) Management should afford facilities and opportunities 
to workers for their training and advancement. 

Need for change in approach. The concept of co-operation 
in industry, in common with other concepts, must change with 
changes in the pattern of society. The declared goal of India 
since independence is a Welfare State, a co-operative common- 
wealth as it is otherwise called. However, all along the 

- country has been hampered by the shackles of what is 
essentially a capitalist economy inherited from the previous 
regime, which, until a few years ago, made no serious effort 
to protect itself against the charge of exploitation of the 
working classes. Even such generally accepted means of 
co-operation between labour and management as works 

ittees and joint committees are, in this country, of 
ratiyely recent origin and of, as yet, doubtful efficacy. 

socialist pattern of economy, leading ultimately to a 


has to\be considered anew and such co-operation made 
effective and fruitful. 

Socialist pattern of society. Socialism in India is not to be 
a doctrinatire socialism that is a blind copy of some set pattern 
evolved in other countries. It will be a socialism based on 
practical considerations and fashioned to suit the peculiar 
conditions of the country. The basic requirement of any 
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pattern of socialism, in so far as it applies to industry, is 
state ownership and administration of all the vital sectors of 
industry and close control of such sectors as are still left in 
the hands of private enterprise. Furthermore, whether 
industry is nationalised or left in private hands, it is the duty 
of the state to ensure that there is a fair distribution of wealth 
as well as of the profits created by industry, fair not only from 
the point of view of the participants in industry but also from 
the point of view of the nation as a whole. 

This concept, as described by the Indian National Congress, 
is that “Planning should take place with a view to the 
establishment of a socialistic pattern of society, where the 
principal means of production are under social ownership or 
control, production is progressively speeded up and there is 
equitable distribution of the national wealth.” 

Such a concept is in line with free and progressive thought 
elsewhere. Social ownership and control should not be 
an end in itself but a means to the evolution of a pattern 
of society in which production subserves the common goed 
rather than the greed or acquisitiveness of any particular 
individual or group. 

Increased responsibility of workers. A socialist pattern of 
society places a tremendous burden on the creative forces 
of the state. In the industrial sector, that burden must largely 
rest on the workers. Under a capitalist system, workers spend 
much of their time in bargaining with management for even 
reasonable terms and conditions of service and it is left to the 
initiative of management to devise ways and means to increase 
production. In a socialist system, if the patriotic urge does 
not adequately replace the profit-motive on the part of the 
management, it will be for the other partner in business, 
namely ‘the workers, to take the lead in the matter of 
production. As is stated later on, the responsibility of workers 
is carried to extreme limits under the Communist system, 
where the worker, particularly the Stakhanovite, goads the 
director on to an ever-increasing tempo of production. 

The very concept of a socialist state necessitates maximisa- 
tion of production by every pqssible means. If the state is for 
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the worker, so is the worker for the state. There can be no 
limit to his contribution to the state so long as he is in a 
position to make that contribution with dignity as a member 
of the state and without detriment to his health. Thus, the 
change in the system of society has placed on the worker not 
merely the burden but the responsibility for a greatly increased 
tempo of production. 


B. Conditions in Different Countries 


United Kingdom. In the United Kingdom, various kinds of 
joint negotiating and joint consultative machinery have, fromm 
time to time, been evolved, sometimes under official encourage- 
ment, but often through voluntary agreements betweèn the 
parties. The negotiating machinery generally concentrates on 
the settlement of disputes and differences between labour and 
management, while the consultative machinery is, as its name 
indicates, concerned with the wider aspects of management. 
Towards the end of the First World War, the Whitely 
Committee recommended the establishment, for each industry, 
of national joint councils, district councils and joint works 
committees, the latter to be representative of the management 
and the workpeople in individual undertakings. The object 
is to give workers wider interest in, and greater responsibility 
for, the conditions in which their work is performed, and to 
enforce regulations laid down in collective agreements so as 
to prevent friction and misunderstandings. 

This machinery of joint consultation did not develop as 
satisfactorily as was expected for two reasons, Firstly. 
employers were reluctant to surrender their managerial rights. 
Secondly, jpint committees tended to cut across general irade 
union policy. Joint production committees proved extremely 
useful during the Second World War, but languished after it 
had ended. owever, since 1947, a positive move has been 
gaining groukd, under official encouragement, to bring into 
existence an Mfectve joint consultative machinery, advisory 


in character ard on a purely es basis. 
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There have also been many experiments in the United 
Kingdom in the field of labour-management co-operation. A 
number of individual concerns have initiated schemes, such as 
profit-sharing, co-partnership and some sort of association of 
workers with management. 

The scope of profit-sharing is well-known. The employer 
agrees with his employees that they shall receive, in partial 
remuneration of their labour, and in addition to their wages, 
a share fixed beforehand in the profits realised by the under- 
taking to which the profit-sharing scheme relates. Though 
the employee gets a share of the profits, he is not connected 
with the management in any way and has no further rights 


tin the undertaking. 


Co-partnership takes thé workers’ interest in management 
a step further. It involves the following: 


(1) The worker should receive, in addition to the standard 
wages of the trade, some share in the final profits of the 
business or economy of production; 

(2) The worker should accumulate his share of profit, or 
part thereof, in the capital of the business employing 
him, thus gaining the ordinary rights and responsibilities 
of a shareholder; 

(3) The worker should acquire some share in the control 
of the business by the formation of a co-partnership 
committee of workers having a voice in’ the internal 
management. 


Thus, in addition to his gains under a mere profit-sharing 
scheme, the worker under co-partnership gets the rights) and 
responsibilities of a shareholder and also some. yoice in the 
internal management of the undertaking. 

The next stage of participation takes the worker, through 
his representative, into direct association with different levels 
of management including, in some cases, representation on 
the board of directors. Such schemes were, and still are; 
somewhat rare. 

- In the United Kingdom, hhwever, BOTEAN AESA at 
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the outset, the theory that trade unions or employer's 
organisations as such should participate directly in the 
management of nationalised industries. Instead, independent 
persons were appointed to the boards of all such industries. 
The boards, as now constituted, do in fact include ex-employers 
and ex-trade union officials, but they have been chosen purely 
on the ground of qualifications and not in any representative 
capacity. Moreover, when so chosen, they have been required 
to surrender their industrial interests or their trade union 
connections, as the case may be. 

The Acts nationalising the various industries provide for 
consultation, especially on terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, with unions through appropriate joint machinery. 
Pursuant to such provisions, Joint Industrial Councils for the 
various industries have been set up. f 

Canada. Canada follows some of the traditions of the United 
Kingdom in the matter of workers’ association with employers. 
Joint production committees in Canada have many charac- 
teristics in common with those in British industry. While 
such committees are advisory, their scope is very wide. Many 
firms discuss in their work councils matters of high-level policy 
including programmes, the company’s financial position and 
the equitable distribution of profit. This involves the free 
disclosure to employees of financial information formerly 
regarded as the exclusive property of top-management. 

The United States of America. In the United States of 
America, joint production committees were sêt up during the 
Second World War with the sole object of increasing produc- 
tion. Since the end of the war, however, only a relatively 
small number of such committees have survived. Here, the 
idea of workers’ partnership in the control of the industrial 
system is not appreciated by both management and labour. 
Most managements resist any proposals from unions that 
employees be given a greater opportunity to participate in the 
management of enterprises. The attitude of managements in 
general is that they would attend to the making of profits and 

that workers would get their share by bargaining. As to 
workers, they do not, on the wile, appear to be anxious to 
J 
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take part in management. They do not believe in relieving 
management of its full responsibility for making the enterprise 
a success. 

The position obtaining in the United States of America is 
obviously the outcome of the prevailing pattern of society. It 
is also due to the organizational strength of both employers 
and workers. In the United States, management is too strong 
and independent to allow labour infiltration into their ranks. 
Labour, on the other hand, is so strong that it is confident 
of its ability to squeeze the utmost from management and is 
obviously not prepared to enter into any relationship with 
the management which might directly or indirectly compromise 
its power of bargaining. 

Although Americans do not believe in labour-management 
assocfation, American labour has secured the following rights 
by collective bargaining: 


(1) To have access to the company’s books and to have 
some voice in deciding on unusual expenditures and on 
depreciation and amortisation practices; 

(2) To a policy of non-discrimination; 

(3) To be consulted in regard to apprenticeship programmes; 

(4) To have a voice in determining the size of the work 
force; 

(5) To be consulted regarding the re-absorption of workers 
eliminated by technological changes; 

(6) To be represented by unions in grievance procedures; 

(7) To be consulted in regard to job specification, rates of 
operation, speed of the assembly line, and other such 
matters. 


Scandinavian countries. In the Scandinavian countries, 
works committees are advisory in character. The employer 
is required to furnish information bearing on reorganisation 
measures contemplated, important changes to be made in the 
conduct of business or in the conditions of employment, new 
products and new methods of manufacture, and the particular 
economic conditions required for the fulfilment of production 
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and selling programmes. In Sweden, production committees 
are entitled to inspect the balance sheet, the profit and loss 
account and the directors’ and auditors’ reports. The Danish 
and Norwegian agreements provide that the members of 
production committees should receive the same information 
as is given to shareholders. On the whole such schemes have 
been effective and successful in the Scandinavian countries. 

France. The new Constitution of the French Republic, 
which came into force in December 1946, provides, inter alia, 
for workers’ participation in the management of industrial 
undertakings, collective ownership of public services and 
monopolies, and for the establishment of an Economic Council 
to assist the National Assembly and the Council of Ministers 
on economic matters. Of the 150 members of the Economic 
Council, two-thirds are representatives of organisations of 
workers in industry or agriculture. The Council is, however, 
only an advisory body. 

Labour participation in management in France is developed 
and has an organised shape in the nationalised sector but not 
in the private sector. This is so because the nationalising 
Acts have explicitly defined the functions and duties of the 
trade unions in the bodies which direct the nationalised in- 
dustries and in the management of such industries. In the 
industries in the private sector, there is no direct participation 
of labour in management as such, but only co-operation 
between labour and management. Even in the field of co- 
operation, there is no uniformity regarding the method and 
extent of such co-operation, 

German Republic. In the Federal Republic of Germany 
Works Councils were established by legislation in the post- 
war years in a number of undertakings. The government 
have also introduced a system of co-management by workers 
in coal mining undertakings and the iron and steel industry. 
It provides for the participation of trade union representatives 
on an equal footing in the management of these undertakings. 
Under the system, each Board of Directors is to consist of 
eleven members, five elected by the shareholders, five: nomi- 
nated by the competent central trade union organisations (of 
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which one manual worker and one salaried employee should 
belong to the undertaking in question), and one an indepen- 
dent. The last is also to act as an arbitrator and mediator. 
Subordinate to the Board of Directors is the Board of Manage- 
ment consisting of three members appointed by the Board of 
Directors. One of these three members is appointed from 
among the workers and can be neither appointed nor removed 
from office without the consent of the majority of the trade 
union representatives on the Board of Directors. 

Finally, at the head of each of these industries there is a 
Senate or a Council guiding and supervising the industry as 
a whole. It consists of an equal number of representatives 
on each side appointed by government on the basis of 
proposals made by the employers’ and workers’ organisations. 
The System of co-management is applied to all undertakings 
in which over 1,000 wage-earners are employed or which have 
a capital of more than one million marks. 

Soviet Russia. The association of workers with management 
takes on an entirely different aspect in countries like the 
Soviet Union with a highly centralised socialist economy, in 
which the whole of industry except for minor handicrafts has 
been nationalised. Where industry is state-owned, considera- 
tions such as profit-motive and profit-sharing either do not 
arise or take on a complexion totally different from that in 
a capitalist system. Even in such cases, however, participation 
of workers in management is essential for what is an even 
more important consideration, namely increased production. 

In an industrial firm—as the unit is called—in Soviet Russia, 
there is, of course, nothing corresponding to a board of 
directors. The director of the firm constitutes the manage- 
ment. In him, both responsibility and authority are concen- 
trated’ and he is held personally liable for the fulfilment of 
the firm’s annual plan and of all its production tasks. But, 
_ however concentrated the director's powers and responsibilities 

might be, he has to be ever responsive to the suggestions and 
criticisms of the different categories of employees’ represen- 
tatives acting as watch-dogs on his activities. 

The participation of the masses, that is, of the non- 
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managerial workers, in the administration of industry is a key 
Soviet theoretic doctrine. Mass participation in industry takes 
four forms. One of these is supervision by the workers in 
a firm over the work of the management and their strict 
criticism of all its deficiencies. A second is the offering of 
suggestions, particularly through employee conferences. A 
third is the direct performance of administrative tasks by 
workers, who do this in addition to their regular work. Lastly 
is the movement upward of the rank-and-file workers into 
posts in management. Mass participation is not an experiment 
tried only in times of prosperity but is most put to use in 
times of difficulty. 

The association of vast numbers of the rank and file of the 
employees with management is through production confe- 
rences. Occasionally, all the employees of the whole plant 
assemble for these conferences, but more frequently the 
conferences are composed of the workers in a single depart- 
ment or even a shop or its lowest unit, namely, the brigade. 
These conferences are expected to hear reports from the plant 
director or head of the department or shop, to discuss the 
reports, to criticise the work of the management and to make 
concrete suggestions for improving the work of the production 
unit. 

Conferences of what are called “production actives” are 
considered of great importance in the matter of increasing 
production. Unlike production conferences, which are rather 
in the nature of mass meetings dealing with matters of detail, 
production actives constitute a highly select group. This is 
referred to as participation by the best. Actives are composed 
of junior management personnel, engineers, technicians and 
what are called Stakhanovite workers. They are carefully 
selected representatives and while their total number in a big 
plant might run to several hundreds, only a much smaller 
number speak and actively take part in the discussions. They 
are technically the most proficient among the employees and 5 
obviously the most knowledgeable and hence the most dreaded 

critics of the director. 

Apart from these two types of conferences, namely the mass 
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production conferences and the select actives’ conferences--— 
criticising and guiding the management—the director has to 
reckon with another force—at times from his point of view a 
disturbing force—which does not give him much time to 
become complacent. This is the Stakhanovite Movement which 
originated with Stakhanov, a coal-mine foreman who with his 
crew dug 102 tons of coal in one day instead of the standard 
norm of 7 tons. This example was publicised and popularized 
and it formed the starting point of the movement. It is a 
movement to raise production by more efficient and earnest 
work and through better technical and work reorganisation. 

Patriotism and the desire to build up socialism play their 
part in Soviet Russia as motivational factors. The birth of 
the Stakhanovite movement saw a tremendous expansion in 
the uSe of the system of piece-rates. In this form of participa- 
tion by workers in management, workers seek to share 
responsibility and initiative with the management for con- 
stantly rationalising methods of work organisation and 
sometimes even machinery and technological processes. Minor 
improvements and changes in gadgets or methods sometimes 
produce spectacular results as the International Labour Or- 
ganisation Productivity Team which worked in India showed. 
But such changes are not brought about without initiative 
and an acute urge on the part of the workers to raise produc- 
tivity. Stakhanovites can become a thorn in the side of a 
complacent director, for if his direction does not keep pace 
with their tempo of working or if he does not co-ordinate the 
speed of production in the various departments, he is sure to 
be turned out of his job. . 

Yugoslavia. While industrial planning and execution are 
both closely controlled by the state and party organs in Soviet 
Russia ‘and the director is as much an employee of the state 
as the worker himself, a different type of management obtains 
in Yugoslavia, based on the slogan “factories for the workers 
and the land for the peasants”. 

In 1950, the Yugoslavian Legislature passed the Basic Law 
on Managements of State Economic Enterprises and Higher 
Economic Associations by the Workers’ Collectives. According 
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to that law, factories, mines, communications, transport and 
certain other industries are to be managed by workers’ 
collectives. The agencies for co-operation between manage- 
ment and workers are the workers’ councils and the manage- 
ment boards, The workers’ council as representative of the 
workers’ collective, elects and recalls the management board 
and has to decide and define the general policy of the 
undertaking with regard to economic and social matters. The 
management board runs the business and is responsible to the 
workers’ council. and the competent state organ. It has vast 
powers to draw up the basic plans of the enterprise, to frame 

- the monthly operative plans, and to ensure that the enterprise 
is run correctly. : 

Both the workers’ council and the management board are 
elected for a term of one year. Only one-third of the members 
of the management board holding office during the previous 
year may be elected to the new management board and no 
one can be a member of the management board more than 
twice running. During the term of office of the management 
board, the members remain at their regular jobs in the 
enterprise and receive no extra pay for their work on it. The 
director of the enterprise, appointed by the management board 
of the Higher Economic Association, manages the enterprise, 
but the workers’ council or the management board may 
recommend his removal. The number of members of the works 
council varies from 15 to 200 and of the management council 
from 3 to 15. Both the councils include only representatives 
of staff elected by a majority vote. At least three-fourths of 
the members of the board must be workers engaged directly 
in production, while the other members are chosen from the 
technical personnel, engineers and other employees. The 
works council is elected directly by the Wage-earners in the 
undertaking, while the management council is elected by the 
corresponding works council. The director of the undertaking 
is an ex-officio member of the management council. The trade 
unions organise the elections. 

Broadly speaking, it is the workers’ central trade union 
organisation rather than legislation which determines the 
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status and functions of the works committees. The works 
committees perform their functions in complete agreement and 
in close collaboration with the management of the undertaking. 
Whenever they consider that certain measures taken by the 
management are prejudicial to the interests of the workers 
or to the good of the undertaking, they are obliged to refer 
the matter to higher trade union bodies. 

Analysis of the position in various countries, In the course 
of the growth of industries in various’countries it was gradually 
realised that unless workers and their organisations were 
conceded, to some extent at least, a voice in the control of 
industry not only would industrial relations deteriorate, but 
the industries themselves would also disintegrate. In many 
industries, therefore, production and other councils were set 
up in an attempt to make the workers feel that they were 
also responsible for advancing the cause of industrialisation 
both for their own benefit and for the progress of the country 
and that their co-operation and association were necessary. 
The association of workers with management in different 
countries varies both in degree and nature according to the 
traditions, beliefs and circumstances existing in each country. 
The nature of the association also changes with changes in 
the ideas and policies of the state. ‘ À 

A broad analysis of the conditions in capitalist countries 
indicates that the idea of consultative committees is widely 
prevalent. In some countries, these committees are entitled to 
receive full information, including financial information, and 
thereby to exercise a wholesome influence on management. 
In -some other countries, there are voluntary schemes of 
profit-sharing, co-partnership and direct association of workers’ 
representatives with management. In a few countries, the 
idea has been accepted that representation of labour on the 
board of directors should be ensured through legislation. The 
system of association of workers with management through 
various consultative bodies having great influence over the 
director, prevailing in the Soviet Union, obtains also in a 
large measure in other countries with planned economics. 
Experience in these countries bas shown that direct asscciation 
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of labour in management has yielded some dividends. The 
successful working of an industry depends as much on the 
efficiency of workers as on the efficiency of management, and 
it is essential, for any such scheme to succeed, that there 
should be a complete give and take in the matter of improving 
each other's techniques. In other words, this requires the 
willingness on the part of the employer to accept suggestions 
made by the worker in the interests of efficient production 
and to share with him the fruits thereof. 

As a result of association of labour with management and 
progressive nationalisation of industries and state control of 
private enterprise, the role of trade unions is gradually under- 
going a change. While the management of industrial under- 
takings is entrusted to directors, trade unions are associated 
with the working of the economic organs. of the staté and 
with other committees and are entrusted with the task of 
preparation of plans. Thereafter, though formal responsibility 
is vested in the director, trade unions are called upon to ensure 
to a large degree the execution of economic plans. A matter 
of interest to India is that the maintenance of labour discipline 
in undertakings is one of the main duties of trade unions in 
countries with a planned economy. Trade unions have no 
doubt the responsibility to secure their workers’ fundamental 
rights, but it is equally their duty to concern themselves with 
the character, integrity and efficiency of workers, and to 
secure the highest production, so that there may be greater 
benefits to the industry and the country, the benefits being 
ultimately shared by the management, workers and the 
community, 


C. Labour-Management Association in India 


Present position of labour-management relations. Indian 
industry cannot at present be said to be in the best of health. 
Both emplioyers and workers have frequently complained of 
the many lls that afflict it and about the wrongs of the 
other side. (Among employers’ complaints are those relating 
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to low productivity, growing indisciplinè, soaring labour costs, 
unchecked absenteeism, constant industrial litigation and the 
existence of surplus labour, Workers’ complaints include those 
relating to inadequacy of wages, lack of incentives, excessive . 
appropriation of the profits of industry by management, 
unsatisfactory working conditions, bad and even dishonest 
management, poor maintenance of machinery, bad quality of 
raw materials, and inconsiderate treatment of labour. While 
there must be a measure of exaggeration on both sides, the 
complaints cannot be dismissed as frivolous because both sides 
are still working at cross purposes, and, at best, in a few 
cases there may be only a ‘cease-fire’ friendship between them. 
There are, of course, honourable exceptions to this general 
description of the attitude of employers and workers towards 
each dther in establishments which are models in the labour- 
management sphere. The general picture is, however, not 
very heartening. i 

The reason for this unfortunate malaise is not far to seek. 
Until recent times, owing to the weakness of the trade union 
movement, lack of public sympathy and opinion in favour of 
ihe workers and the attitude of governments, the employers 
did hardly anything to secure contentment amongst their 
labour. Such few employers as adopted progressive welfare 
measures and a liberal policy towards their workers did so 
either because of statutory compulsion or in a paternalistic 
spirit. 

Since independence, both legislation and public opinion 
have sought to better the lot of the worker and have succeeded 
to some extent in doing so, but this, though there are a few 
exceptions, has still not appreciably changed the outlook of 
the employers as a class. They have no doubt yielded to the 
new measures, sometimes grudgingly and sometimes with a 
show of generosity, but there has, by and large, been no real 
change of heart. The frequent complaints of employers not 
only against labour but also against government in regard to 
labour policy and legislation, indicate that few employers yet 
appreciate the root cause of the trouble. There is as yet no 
evidence of the willingness of those in control of industry to 
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work it for the benefit of the nation and to be content. with 

a reasonable return. On the other hand, theirs has been a 
constant ery of lack of incentive to capital. 

_. This then is what hampers real progress in the matter of 
increased industrial production. Let private capital be pre- 
pared to work for a return which the nation, and not the 
industrialists themselves, considers adequate. Let industrialists 
surrender all the remaining profits for the benefit of the 
nation, which will decide how they should be distributed 
between workers, consumers and the state. It would then he 
easy enough for them to reform their workers and to make 
them work enthusiastically. That is the only way which would 
be appropriate in a Co-operative Commonwealth which 
is committed to the building up of a socialist pattern of 
society. $ 

Similarly, workers must fully realise their responsibility for 
increased production and offer their wholehearted co-operation 
in the efficient and effective running of industry. There can 
be industrial regeneration only if each of the partners cures 
his own defects, without wasting his energy and time in 
seeking information of the other. 

- Works committees. The existing arrangements in industry 
for co-operation between labour and management are very 
meagre. There is a provision in the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1947 for the setting up of works committees charged with 
the duty of promoting “measures for securing and preserving 
amity and good relations between employers and workmen”. 
Various reasons have been given for their failure. The real 
reason lies in the fact that while there is no change of heart 
or outlook on the part of either the employers or the workers, 
the constitution of works committees has been made a statutory 
obligation. Workers’ organisations have attributed the failure 
to the unhelpful, resentful and even obstructive attitude of 
employers. They have also alleged that the unsatisfactory 
methods of election of workers’ representatives, and the 
attempts of managements to secure the return of only persons 
of their choice, have contributed to it. Employers, on the 
other hand, attribute the failure to lack of co-operation from 
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trade unions. Whatever may be the reason, the fact remains 
that the hopes entertained in works committees as a means 
of reducing industrial strife and misunderstanding and of 
resolving differences have not been fulfilled. 

Profit sharing bonus. Some employers in India introduced 
profit-sharing schemes with a view to stimulating interest 
among their workers in increasing production. There was, 
however, no change in the outlook of these employers. They 
did not treat the workers with justice and fairness and refused 
either to consult or to inform them on matters of common 
interest in the working of the industry. Requests for facilities 
for looking into the balance sheets of the companies were 
resented as unwarranted interference in the sphere of manage- 
ment. Such an attitude defeated the very object and purpose 
of thé profit-sharing scheme. The amount of bonus payable 
to the workers has become one of the main causes of industrial 
disputes and unrest, even where the scheme has been in 
force. Workers in undertakings having no profit-sharing 
schemes demanded bonus but the employers refused to 
concede the demand. The disputes were not settled amicably 
and government, in exercise of its power, referred the disputes 
to compulsory adjudication. 

The Industrial Tribunals have negatived the contention of 
the employers that the payment of a profit-sharing bonus is 
an ex-gratia payment to be made at the discretion of the 
management. They have held that it is a claim in the nature 
of a deferred wage, which falls short of a living wage and 
has to be satisfied out of the profits made during the year. 
The very high percentage of the disputes relating to profit- 
sharing bonuses referred to the Industrial Tribunals bears 
eloquent testimony to thé utter failure of the profit-sharing 
schemé as a step towards the association of workers with the 
management of industry in India. 

The main cause of the failure of these measures in India 


. is that there is no change in the attitude of the employers 


and the workers. They do not believe that they have a com- 
munity of interest in the industry, which has to be run not 
only for their mutual benefit but also for that of the consumer. 
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Steps must, therefore, be taken to secure a change in their 


attitude. 
In the present state of antagonism between labour and 


management, the best that any state machinery can do is to 
prevent active conflict which might retard normal production; 
but it is too much to hope that such machinery can tackle 
the many defects and drawbacks mentioned earlier. So long 
as the employer continues to claim the right of exclusive 
management of his undertaking, it will be difficult both to 
make the worker put in his best efforts and to restrain him 
from making ever-increasing demands in respect of wages 
and other terms and conditions of service. 

Labour-management consultation at all levels. The basic 
conflict between labour and management can be removed only 
by positive efforts to bring them together. If management is 
content with a fair return on capital, why should it be afraid 
of scrutiny of its policies and methods by labour or its repre- 
sentatives? If workers have a feeling that the company’s 
prosperity is their own prosperity, why should they need out- 
siders to help them? Special measures are, however, necessary 
to bridge the gap that now exists between the parties. 

The works committees and the profit-sharing scheme have, 
in the absence of other supporting measures, failed and cannot 
be made a success until the workers become confident of 
security and justice at the hands of the employer. It is in the 
light of this situation that suggestions have been made from 
time to time that provision should be made for the active 
participation of workers in management at all levels, with 
the right to influence the functioning of top management. 
Experiments of this kind have been tried and have proved a 
success in certain countries and they may be expected to 
succeed in this ‘country also, provided they are based én and 
take into consideration the situation and circumstances pre- 
vailing in India at present. 

While the idea of workers’ representatives sitting on boards 
of directors appear's at first sight to be a desirable one, it has 
to be considered Whether in the present state of workers’ 
organisation in the \country such an experiment is likely to 
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produce adequate results. Workers’ organisations are weak 
and are largely controlled by outsiders and the talent for 
management in the ranks of the workers is very limited. 
Barring stray exceptions, the large majority of workers, inclu- 
ding those who might be deemed to be their natural leaders, 
are not equipped with administrative or technical knowledge 
sufficient to enable them to arrive at proper decisions regarding 
management at the top level. Moreover, trade unions in India 
are financially very badly off and cannot afford to engage 
experts to assist them to study the topics of the day. The 
result will be that apart from their being in the minority in 
the board of directors, workers’ representatives will find 
ethemselves wholly unprepared to take an effective part in 
the making of policy decisions. 

Oné of two consequences will follow the premature inclusion 
of workers’ representatives in boards of directors. Either they 
will be bought over by the managements and effectively 
silenced or, if they are made of sterner stuff, they will, in 
spite of the best of intentions, prove obstructive and resentful 
towards management. Neither development will be to the 
advantage of the labour movement or in the interests of 
production. Until, therefore, the trade union movement is so 
developed that the labour representatives can hold their own 
against top-ranking directors of the companies, effective and 
useful representation of workers on boards of directors does 
not appear to be feasible. 

Association of labour at all levels. The time has come in 
India for a bold experiment in labour-management relations 
in the matter of conceding to workers’ representatives a voice 
in the control of the industrial system and in the running of 
industry. The association should be real and effective and not 
formal and superficial. There is no harm in starting with the 
assumption that there is a measure of basic conflict between 
labour and management and that attempts should be made 
to remove it, to bring the parties together for a common 
purpose. It is with this view and also with a view to directing 
the talents and enthusiasm of management and labour towards 
a common purpose that workers’ representatives should be 
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associated with management at all levels in the running and 
control of industry. 

Such association should begin from the bottom and extend 
up to the top both of the undertakings and the industry as 
a whole. The mere inclusion of workers’ representatives in 
the boards of directors will not be of any use. Their presence 
will hardly create a real feeling among workers of association 
with management. It is in fact likely to be misunderstood and 
mis-interpreted by interested parties and the experience of 
the working of some of the industrial units in the public sector 
where labour representatives have been included in the boards 
of directors has not been encouraging. The Bombay and 
Madras Port Trust Acts have provided representation to labour 
on the Board of Trustees. Such representation for some years 
past has not in any way changed the outlook of the port 
authorities in regard to labour, Labour-management relations 
in these ports have in no way changed. The same is the case 
in regard to Sindri Chemical & Fertilizers Ltd., the Vishaka- 
patnam shipbuilding yard and the Air Corporations, where 
labour representatives have also been included on the Boards 
of Directors. This is because the association of labour with 
management has been secured only at the top level, and no 
attempt has been made for securing such association at all 
levels down the line. 

Councils of management. As a first step towards achieving 
the objective of labour-management association, councils of 
management should be set up at all levels in industrial 
establishments, with equal representatives for both parties. 
The functions of these councils should be very wide. All 
matters pertaining to the establishments, except those appro- 
priate for collective bargaining, should come within the scope 
of the councils of management. To all questions raised by 
workers’ representatives the fullest possible answers should 
be given by the managements. While the councils should be 
advisory in character, conventions should be established that 
their recommendations and views should be accepted by the 

managements. The success of these councils will depend on 
the confidence that each party can evoke in the other and 
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on the measure of willingness of each party to accept and 
implement the suggestions of the other. If the right attitude 
and approach are forthcoming, the absence of statutory or 
over-riding powers will not come in the way of satisfactory 
results. The working of councils of management will indicate 
whether and when workers are ripe for full participation in 
management or, in fact, whether anything more than such 
councils are at all necessary to make the participation of 
workers in management a reality. They will serve as effective 
connecting links between labour and management at each 
level; they will enable employers to win the confidence and 
co-operation of labour; and will impart a new meaning to 
other instruments of co-operation. 

Such an association of labour with management at all levels 
would lead to: (1) promotion of increased productivity for 
the general benefit of the enterprise, the employees and the 
community; (2) giving employees a better understanding of 
their role and importance in the working of industry and in 
the process of production; (3) satisfaction of the urge for self- 
expression in employees, thus leading to industrial peace, 
better relations and increased co-operation. 

This experiment must be tried in some well-organised 
industries, where trade unions can play a reasonable role in 
their dealings with managements. Care will have to be taken 
to see that the workers’ representatives at all levels do not 
acquire any personal vested interest in the relationship. They 
have necessarily to maintain contact with their workers and 
as such should continue to remain on the muster of the 
establishment. There must be essential safeguards to protect 
the workers’ representatives and office-bearers of unions who 
are employed in the establishments from victimisation. 

Such association of labour with management in a real way 
at all levels will break the barrier between labour and 
management, will do away with suspicion and mistrust, and 
replace antagonism with co-operation. 

Workers should gradually be prepared for their eventual 
responsibility, which is bound to be large and onerous. Trade 
unions must strengthen themselves in all possible ways. Out- 
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siders will gradually have to be replaced by competent 
leadership from within. Division and rivalry that now plague 
the movement will have to be suppressed and replaced by 
unity and strength. Above all, the finances of the unions will 
have to be placed on a sound footing, so that large sums can 
be spent on organisation, study and even welfare. Until trade 
union organisation acquires the requisite strength, it runs the 
risk of being a mere tool in the hands of others. In proportion 
as trade unionism gathers strength and self-reliance, it must 
take on an increasing responsibility in the field of participation 
in management. 

Responsibilities of employers and workers. The association 
at all levels of workers with management is, of course, not the 
only measure needed to make the worker pull his weight, bul 
that is the pre-requisite to any of the various measures that 
employers have from time to time been suggesting to make 
the workers work really hard. The worker has, on the one 
hand, to be taken good care of and, on the other, taken to 
task for recalcitrance or non-cooperation. Both these will be 
possible only if necessary measures are evolved with the 
consent and co-operation of workers’ representatives. It is 
only then that the public also will assert itself against recal- 
citrance and contumacy. The expenditure of Rs. 4,800 crores 
in the public sector alone during the Second Plan period, out 
of which a good proportion has been ear-marked for the 
industrial sector, requires much organisation and co-operation 
between the various elements intimately bound up with the 
task of building up the nation. Workers have to give of their 
intelligence, will-power and physical energy without reserve 
in this big task, A sullen and suspicious labour force cannot 
give its best. Incentive-wage systems and bonuses have little 
meaning when the worker is in a resentful mood. Labour's 
suspicion that they get very little out of the bargain and 
bhat employers appropriate an unreasonably large proportion 

A the profits of the industry must effectively be allayed if 
both the parties are to pull in the same direction. Workers 
are the dominant partners in industrial undertakings and 


without tha co-operation and good work, discipline and 
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integrity, industry will not be able to produce effective results 
or profits. However efficient the machines in an industry be, 
if the human element refuses to co-operate, the industry will 
not prosper. Therefore, the profits of the industry must be 
shared by employers and workers and the community, the 
workers getting a dominant share, being the producers of 
wealth. 

Government and employers in the public and private sectors 
respectively must be cautioned in this connection that nothing 
should be conceded under coercion or threat and it must be 
well understood that whatever is good and just is always good 
and just. All action, should be based on the merits of each 

*ease and on well-established principles and should be 
performed with grace. 

Government and its officers and workers, both in the public 
and private sectors, must educate themselves fully to under- 
stand labour problems and psychology, so as to bring about 
changes in their outlook and attitude which are necessary to 
secure industrial peace. In industries where employers realise 
their full responsibility and workers have organisations which 
will speak on their behalf in a reasonable manner, an industrial 
truce should be called. A conference of representatives of 
workers and employers should sit and evolve new principles 
on the basis of co-partnership and come to a definite under- 
standing on the quantum of production and all issues relating 
to the efficient running of the public and the private sectors 
in industry. 

Workers must understand fully that, if they desire to secure 
“their due place in the industrial economy of the country, they 
must think more in terms of responsibilities and duties and 
not interpret independence as impertinence and liberty as 
licence. Sabotage and violence of all kinds and bitterness in 
thought, word and deed must be eschewed. Then alone will 
a socialist democracy become possible in the country, with 
industrial relations of a higher order, maintained for the 
benefit of the country and the community. 

Need of radical changes. If twelve million jobs are to be 


: created in the Second Five Year Plan, if the per capita income 
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is to be doubled within a reasonable time, if 70 per cent of the 
population which depends on agriculture are to feel that their 
lot is being bettered, if the industrial workers are to he 
convinced that they are not being exploited in the name of 
the nation, if the nation is not to be satisfied with a few 
spectacular undertakings, like river valley projects, if, in 
short, a Welfare State is to be built up, many radical changes 
have to be made in the economic and political systems that 
have come down to us with their age-long conservatism and 
stagnation. In the building up of the new society, both labour 
and management have a great responsibility. It is for them 

: to make whatever adjustments are necessary in their mutual 
relationship and to ensure that the production and prosperity 
of the nation do not suffer on their account. 


CHAPTER VI 


NATIONAL WAGE POLICY 
A. Introduction 


Importance of wage policy. The question of wage policy is of 
great concern to labour, management and government. Of all 
the problems that face the worker, that of wages is the most 
pressing and persistent. His earnings have the greatest signifi- 
ecance for him, as they primarily determine his standard of 
living and that of his family. This is particularly so in India 
where indirect benefits by way of social services and social 
security are very limited. That these questions loom large 
before him is easily testified by the fact that most of the 
disputes in which he is involved centre on the problem of 
wages. 

From the point of view of the employer, wage policy is 
important because the wage bill is one of the major elements 
in the cost of production. In the case of a textile mill, for 
example, wages constitute about 25 per cent of the cost of 
production of cloth. Unlike other factors, the wage is an 
element which an employer can influence. Management is also 
concerned with wages because the demand for higher wages 
and better working conditions creates price, market and 
production problems. In the matter of industrial efficiency 
too, the problem of wages holds a pivotal position because, 
unless the wages are sufficient, the worker cannot maintain 
his efficiency, and the choice before him will be either to 
leave his job or to wear himself out. 

The worker and the employer are thus directly and vitally 
concerned with the problem of wages. But government too 
have to keep a vigilant eye on the matter, because it is upon 
their shoulders that the burden falls finally of winning some 
measure of justice for all sections of the community and of 
finding a solution for major problems of wage policy. In fact, 
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when compared with welfare measures that assure for the 
worker better working and living conditions in respect of 
health, safety, housing, education, recreation and social secu- 
rity, the guarantee of reasonable remuneration provides the 
firmest basis for harmonious industrial relations and, therefore, 
for the economic prosperity of the country. The payment of 
a satisfactory wage ensures the co-operation of labour and 
enables the worker to take his place as a partner in pro- 
grammes of national development, where the significance of 
his role has long been accepted. 

Constitution of India. The Constitution of India has taken 
note of the importance of wage policy. Article 43 deals with 
it as one of the directive principles of state policy and provides 
that the state shall endeavour to secure, by suitable legislation 
or economic organisation or in any other way, to all workers, 
agricultural, industrial or otherwise, work, a living wage, 
conditions of work ensuring a decent standard of life and full 
enjoyment of leisure and social and cultural opportunities. 
The principle of equal pay for equal work for both men and 
women has also been laid down as one of the directive 
principles of state policy in Article 39 of the Constitution, 

Position in foreign countries, The importance of wage policy 
has been recognised in all advanced countries, one common 
point being the legal enforcement of the rates of wages 
decided upon, whether the decision is taken by an Act of 
Parliament or by an agreement between the parties concerned 
or by an award of a third party. Statutory wage regulation 
prevails in the United Kingdom, the United States of America 
and a few other countries. In the United Kingdom and South 
Africa, wages are also fixed by Trade Boards. Australia and 


New Zealand are the traditional homes of fixation of wages 
by arbitration. 


B. International Labour Organization and Wage Policy 


Objectives of the I.L.O. The provision of an adequate living 
wage and recognition of the principle of equal remuneration 
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for work of equal value figure prominently among the objec- 
tives of the International Labour Organisation set forth in 
the Preamble to its Constitution. In the Declaration of Phi- 
ladelphia, the International Labour Conference recognises 
“the solemn obligation of the organisation to further among 
the nations of the world programmes which will achieve. . . 
the raising of standards of living; . . . policies in regard to 
wages and earnings, hours and other conditions of work, 
calculated to ensure a just share of the fruits of progress to 
all, and a minimum living wage to all employed and in need 
of such protection.” 

Convention. Recognising that a substantial improvement 
in living standards would result from the establishment of a 
minimum wage for workers in industries and countries in 
which provision for such a wage did not exist, the Organisa- 
tion has devoted special attention to principles and methods 
of minimum wage regulation. As a result, three Conventions 
and a number of Recommendations and Resolutions dealing 
with this subject have been adopted. 

Under the Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention, 
1928!, each member of the International Labour Organisation . 
ratifying the Convention undertakes to create or maintain 
machinery whereby minimum rates of wages can be fixed for 
workers employed in certain of the trades or parts of trades 
in which no arrangements exist for the effective regulation 
of wages by collective agreement or otherwise and wages are 
exceptionally low. The Convention concerning Statistics of 
Wages and Hours of Work? sets forth a minimum programme 
of wages and hours statistics to be compiled by each ratifying 
state. The Wages, Hours of Work on Board Ship and Man- 
ning Convention? ‘(Revised 1949), prescribes the actual 
amount of an international minimum wage for seamen. 

Wage policy in Asian countries. Apart from these three 
major Conventions, the International Labour Organisation has 
given consideration on a number of occasions to various 


I.L.O. Convention No. 26. 
I.L.O. Convention No. 63. 
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aspects of labour in Asian countries and has included pro- 
visions concerning them in several Recommendations and 
Resolutions. Of special interest to India is the fact that the 
Preparatory Asian Regional Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation, held in New Delhi in 1947, adopted a 
resolution concerning wage policy which stated that every 
effort should be made to improve wage standards in industries 
and occupations in Asian countries, where they are still low, 
with a view to achieving a living wage for every worker. The 
resolution stated further that wages should be standardised 
in each country or area as far as possible, and that collective 
agreements between employers and workers are normally the 
most satisfactory means for the adjustment of wages. It was 
noted, however, that, for various reasons, it becomes necessary 
for governments to take an active part in the fixing’ and 
enforcement of fair wages. The conference accordingly 
requested the governments of Asian countries to assist, by 
all means in their power, the conclusion of collective agree- 
ments wherever feasible and, where no arrangements exist 
for effective regulation of wages by collective agree- 
‘ments or otherwise, to constitute Statutory wage boards on 
which workers and employers would be equally represented, 
with such numbers of independent persons as might be 
considered desirable, with power to fix fair wages and 
standard wage rates, and to provide cost-of-living allowances 
based on index numbers built and periodically revised on the 
basis of family budget enquiries. In addition, the International 
Labour Organisation was requested to study the working of 
collective agreements, wage boards and industrial tribunals in 
Asian countries, the extent to which they have been successful 
in securing fair wages for workers, and to suggest, in the 
light of international experience, what further steps’ could 
and should be taken to secure fair wages for all workers. 
The matter was again discussed at the Third Session of the 
Asian Regional Labour Conference of the I.L.O., held at 
Tokyo in 1953, which reiterated the objectives of wage policy 
in Asian countries, the methods for wage regulation and the 
measures, for their effective enforcement, The resolution said 
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that the common objective of government, employers and 
workers should be to establish wages at the highest possible 
level consistent with the economic condition of a country and 
that, in future, such wages should aim at providing the 
workers with a share of the increased prosperity resulting 
from the economic development of the country as a whole. 
While recommending collective agreements as the best means 
for the fixation and adjustment of wages, the resolution stated 
that, pending the general development of effective systems 
of collective negotiations in each country and as a preliminary 
step towards their establishment, there was a pressing need 
for the immediate introduction of statutory measures to 
regulate wages in occupations in each country in which col- 
lective bargaining was not effective or non-existent. Such 
determination of wages by statutory means with the object of 
prescribing minimum wages should be arranged through tri- 
partite machinery. The resolution also laid down that, in order 
to make statutory wage regulation effective, in each country 
there should be an authority fully empowered by law, and 
adequately staffed and equipped, to enforce statutory wage 
provisions and to ensure the utmost co-ordination between 
wage regulation and the requirements of economic develop- 
ment, Further, according to the resolution, there should be 
arrangements for continuing consultation between govern- 
ments, employers and workers, so that policies in the two 
fields may be effectively co-ordinated and implemented. 


C. History of Wage Regulation in India 


Early days. In the early years of industrialisation, wage rates 
were conditioned in India almost solely by the demand and 
supply principle. With the disintegration of the rural economy 
and the large increase in the number of unemployed artisans 
and farm and agricultural workers seeking employment in 
industries, the supply of labour, especially of unskilled labour, 
far exceeded the demand for it. There was then no organised 
labour movement to champion the cause of the worker and 
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secure for him a decent wage. The result was the establish- 
ment of low levels of wages. Gradually, with the growth of 
trade unionism among workers and an awareness among them 
of their deplorable living and working conditions, the workers 
began agitating for higher wages and other amenities. But 
no serious attempt at regulation of wages was made either 
by the parties or the state for a long time, almost till the 
end of the first World War. 

Till about the outbreak of the second World War, the pre- 
dominant note in industrial relations was that the governments 
concerned kept the ring clear and allowed the doctrine of 
laissez faire to have free play. With the coming into power 
of popular governments in the provinces in 1937, state inter- 
vention in industrial disputes became more pronounced. 
During and after the war, various state governments and the 
central government appointed Industrial Courts and Adjudi- 
cators to settle wage disputes. From the recommendations of 
these bodies has emerged a system of wage rates covering vast 
numbers of workers in different industries throughout the 
country. 

Industrial Truce. The year 1947 witnessed industrial unrest 
in the country on an almost unprecedented scale and the 
number of man-days lost during the year was 16.6 million, the 
highest recorded since 1939. Production had also fallen all 
round and the cry of “Produce or Perish” was raised. In 
December 1947, the Government of India called a tripartite 
conference of representatives of the central and state govern- 
ments, employers, and employees in order to consider what 
action should be taken to remedy the situation. 

The conference unanimously adopted what has since come 
to be known as the Industrial Truce Resolution. The object 
of that Resolution was to recommend measures to arrest the 
rapid deterioration in relations between employers and labour 
and to ensure conditions that would encourage production. 
The Resolution stated that an increase in production, which 
was so vital to the economy of the country, could not be 


achieved without the fullest co-operation between labour and 
management. 
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In consonance with the Industrial Truce Resolution, the 
Fair Wages Committee and the Profit Sharing Bonus Com- 
mittee, which were tripartite in character, were constituted 
by the central government. À 

Fair Wages Committee. The Committee on Fair Wages 
explained in its Report the concepts of ‘minimum wage’ and 
‘living wage’. While holding that the attainment of a living 
wage was not possible at the existing level of national income, 
the Committee recommended that a fair wage should be set 
between the minimum wage and the living wage at a level 
limited by a number of factors, the most important being the 
capacity of industry to pay. The fair wage was to be paid 
only for a fair work-load. The capacity of industry to pay, 
which sets the upper limit to the fair wage, should be deter- 
mined for a particular industry in a region, and while the 
term ‘capacity to pay’ is incapable of precise definition, it may 
be taken to imply a level of expenditure on wages as would 
enable industry to maintain production with efficiency and 
to maintain, and where possible increase, existing employ- 
ment. The Committee thus did not contemplate the fixation 
of wages at so high a level as would necessitate large-scale 
retrenchment and, consequently, unemployment. While the 
principle of equal pay for equal work was recognised, the 
report said that where a wage rate was fixed on the basis of 
the requirements of the worker, a family smaller than that 
attributed to a man should be attributed to a woman worker. 
The machinery for the fixation of fair wages contemplated 
by the Committee consists of an Appellate Co-ordinating 
Board at the centre and a State Board in each state. Under 
the control of the State Board were to be established as many 
ad hoe regional boards as might be required, one for each 
industry. 

Fair Wages Bill. On the basis of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Fair Wages, the central government in 1950 
introduced in Parliament the Fair Wages Bill. The bill, 
however, lapsed owing to the dissolution of Parliament and 
so far no action has been taken in this regard. 

Minimum Wages Act. Before introducing the Fair Wages 
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Bill, the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 was passed. The Act 
enabled the central and the state governments to fix minimum 
rates of wages payable to employees in a number of sweated 
industries, namely woollen carpet-making or shawl-weaving 
establishments; rice, flour or dal mills; tobacco (including 
bidi) manufactories; plantations; oil mills; employment under 
any local authority; road construction or building operations; 
stone breaking or stone crushing lac manufactories; mica 
works; public motor transport; tanneries and leather manu- 
factories; and agriculture. The Act authorises the appropriate 
government to extend its application to any industry wherein, 
in their opinion, statutory minimum wages should be fixed. 
The Act also provides for the appointment of Committees, 
Sub-Committees, Advisory Committees, Advisory Sub-Com- 
mitees, Advisory Boards and a Central Advisory Board, all 
tripartite in character, for assisting the appropriate government 
in the fixation and revision of wages. 

First Five Year Plan. The First Five Year Plan stressed 
the importance of wage policy. Conditions obtaining at the 
time the Plan was drafted were, however, of an inflationary 
nature. During the war and post-war periods, there had been 
a rapid rise in prices. The Planning Commission took the view 
that any further upward movement of wages might jeopardise 
the economic stability of the country, possibly without much 
real gain to the workers, if it was reflected in the cost of 
production and, consequently, in the prices of products. The 
Commission, therefore, advocated a measure of wage restric- 
tion, on condition that it was accompanied by steps to restrict 
the distribution of profits. In the working of the plan, 
however, this view was completely lost sight of and in the 
organised industrial sector wages continued to be regulated 
either by the awards of tribunals or through collective 
bargaining, and the distribution of profits continued unres- 
tricted. 

Other important recommendations in relation to wages in 
the First Five Year Plan are given below: 


(1) Wages in public undertakings should not be less 
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favourable than those prevailing in private enterprises. 

(2) Permanent wage boards with tripartite composition 
should be set up. 

(3) Efforts should be made to find suitable technical experts 
within the country, as also from foreign countries, to 
examine the question of wages, profits, and terms and 
conditions of payment and to lay down norms and 
standards for the determination of wages and bonus. - 

(4) Standardisation of wages should be accelerated and 
extended to as large a field as possible. 

(5) A scientific assessment of the relative work-load in 
different occupations and industries should be under- 
taken. 

(6) The recommendations made by the Dearness Allowance 
Committee, namely that 50 per cent of dearness allow- 
ance should be merged with basic wages in respect of 
central government servants, should be extended to 
workers in the private sector also. 

(7) Full and effective implementation of the Minimum 
Wages Act should be secured, and a limited beginning 
made in the fixation of minimum wages for agricultural 
workers. 


In regard to most of these recommendations of the commis- 
sion nothing tangible has been done so far. 

Although certain steps have been taken in regard to the 
fixation of minimum wages, only the fringe of the problem 
has been touched. 


D. Principles in Recent Wage Fixation 


Limitation of the Minimum Wages Act. Although wages for 
workers in the various scheduled employments under the 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948 have been fixed in the various 
states, in the absence of any definite provisions in the Act 
as to the definition and content of a minimum wage, the 
factors that should be taken into consideration in arriving at 
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it and the principles, if any, to be followed in minimum-wage 
fixation, various wage-fixing authorities have adopted different 
principles and emphasised different aspects. The result is that 
today one finds a bewildering variety of wage rates. Admitting 
that absolute uniformity, either in the principles adopted or 
in the wage rates fixed, is neither practicable nor desirable, 
some co-ordination and a modicum of uniformity in the 
various states is absolutely essential, at least in the basic 
principles, such as the content of the minimum wage and the 
importance to be attached to various considerations like the 
pattern of living and the size and composition of the family 
which should be kept in view by minimum-wage fixing 
authorities, This essential modicum of co-operation and uni- 
formity has, so far, been completely lacking. 

Content of wages fixed. As regards the content of the wages 
fixed, the authorities have adopted the interpretation given 
by the Fair Wages Committee. According to this interpre- 
tation, the minimum wage must provide not merely for the 
bare sustenance of life but for the preservation of the 
efficiency of the worker by providing for some measure of 
education, medical aid and amenities. To ascertain the money 
value of such a wage, the authorities arranged to get a few 
family budgets prepared and thus arrived at a figure repre- 
senting the minimum wage required. But in many cases this 
was later scaled down with a view to keeping it within the 
financial capacity of the industries under consideration. Thus, 
in the words of a committee in Bombay, “For all our industries 
it can be said that the legal minimum should be fixed at as 
high a point as the industry can hope to bear in normal times.” 

Size and composition of family. An important problem 
incidental to wage fixation is the determination of the size 
of the family in respect of which the wage is to. be fixed and 
the number of earners to be taken into account. In India, 
most of the industrial tribunals and committees of enquiry 
such as the Central Pay Commission, the Bombay Textile 
Labour Enquiry Committee, and the Fair Wages Committee, 
have recommended the adoption of a standard family of three 
consumption units comprising a man, his wife and two depen- 
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dants, who would ordinarily be children under 14. This 
standard has been generally adopted by the wages-fixing 
authorities. In the case, however, of certain employments 
such as plantations and local authorities, this “three-con- 
sumption-units-and-one-earner” basis has not been adopted in 
view of the fact that in these employments work is generally 
done on a family basis (as in plantations) or at least the 
wife is generally also employed (as under local authorities). 

Different rates for different localities. Most of the wage- 
fixing authorities have recommended different minimum wages 
for workers in different localities in the same state. This has 
been done on the plea that in certain localities the cost of 
living is lower than in others and, consequently, a lower 
minimum wage is justified. However, the basis for the 
classification of areas into different categories has been differ- 
ent in different cases. In some, it was population; in some 
others, differences in cost of living; in certain others, financial 
considerations, as in the case of local authorities; and in still 
others the relative industrial development of the localities 
concerned, x 

Wage rates for different categories of workers. The Mini- 
mum Wages Act provides for the fixation of different minimum 
rates of wages for different classes of work in the same 
scheduled employment. No uniform practice has been followed 
by any of the state governments. In some employments, wage 
rates have been fixed only for manual workers, while in some, 
clerical employees also have been covered. In some states, in 
certain employments, workers have been classified in a few 
broad categories, while in some others, a detailed categorisa- 
tion has been done. Others still have been content with fixing 
the minimum wage rates for unskilled workers only. 

Dearness allowance. There has been a wide divergence in 
the practices adopted by the various governments, and even 
by the same government in respect of different employments, 
in the matter of fixing minimum wage rates. The Governments 
of Madhya Pradesh, the Punjab, Bombay and Bihar have 
generally fixed all-inclusive wage rates, while the States of 
Assam, Madras and West Bengal have generally provided for 
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the payment of dearness allowances in addition to the basic 
wage rates. In Delhi, a wage rate inclusive of dearness 
allowance has been fixed, but at the same time provision has 
been made to vary the wage with a rise or fall in the Delhi 
cost of living index number. 

The question whether the dearness allowance should be 
linked to a cost of living index number and, if so, the extent 
to which the rise in the cost of living should be neutralised 
is linked with the availability or otherwise of proper cost of 
living index numbers. On the question of neutralisation, 
opinions have varied and the decisions have, in many cases, 
been somewhat arbitrary. Thus, in West Bengal the percentage 
of neutralisation was 31.5 in rice mills, 44 in flour mills and 
45 in tanneries and leather manufactories, while the committee 
for plantations arrived at the figure of dearness allowance by 
deducting the basic wage from the proposed total minimum 
wage. 

General principles adopted. In determining a minimum 
wage, the wage fixing authorities in this country, as in other 
countries, have taken into consideration the following three 
main criteria: (1) a living wage; (2) a fair wage; and (3) a 
wage that is within the capacity of the industry to pay. The 
emphasis laid on each of these criteria has, however, differed 
from time to time, depending on the specific conditions 
obtaining. For instance, while the Central Pay Commission, 
the Bombay Industrial Court (in the case of the cotton textile 
industry in Bombay), and the United Provinces Labour 
Enquiry Committee, have emphasised the living wage basis 
of minimum wage fixation, adjudicators and tribunals have 
later laid emphasis on the fair wage principle but have fixed 
minimum wages on a somewhat arbitrary basis. 

Apart from these three fundamental criteria of minimum 
wage fixation, other factors governing the question have been 
touched upon only lightly by the wage fixing authorities. For 
instance, considerations such as the place of the industry in 
the national economy, the level of national income and the 
productivity of labour have generally not been taken into 
account. 
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Minimum wage. The fundamental objective of minimum wage 
fixation is to improve the standard of’ living of those sections 
of the working population whose wages are very low and 
whose conditions are materially unsatisfactory. Naturally the 
demand for the fixation of minimum wages arose in the first 
instance out of the clamour for the eradication of the evils 
of ‘sweating’. Thus in the early days, the operation of minimum 
wage legislation was confined to employments which paid 
unduly low wages. There has since been an increasing demand 
for the fixation of minimum wages so as to cover even non- 


“sweated industries, particularly those in which labour is 


unorganised or is only weakly organised. 

Legislation for the regulation of minimum wages forms 
part of the general body of social legislation, which developed 
in a number of countries during the second half of the 
nineteenth century.! Almost from the start, there may be 
discerned in minimum wage regulation the presence of two 
other elements in a varying degree and these have assumed 
greater importance with the passage of time. These are: 
(a) the need to prevent industrial disputes, and (b) the desire 
to protect or improve the national standard of living. Conse- 
quently, two types of wage regulation have come into 
operation, namely, (i) regulation through specific legislation 
in the interests of unorganised and underpaid groups, such 
as workers in the sweated trades, women and minors; and 
(ii) regulation of wages in the course of settlement of industrial 
disputes through compulsory governmental conciliation or 
arbitration. The former type is represented in the British 
Trade and Wages Boards, in the legislation of certain states 
in the United States of America, of the Canadian provinces 
and of a number of Latin American countries. The latter 
type is to be seen in countries like Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Among countries which have enacted legislation for the 


1. LL.O., Report on Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery, p. 9. 
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regulation of minimum wages, some have directly laid down 
by Act or Decree the minimum wages payable to a class or 
classes of workers in the country, while others have set up 
permanent wage-fixing machinery for the purpose of fixing or 
revising minimum wages. For instance, in New Zealand, the 
Minimum Wages Act lays down the rates of wages payable to 
adult male and female workers. Some of the laws in force 
in the States of Australia also prescribe the minimum wage 
rates payable. The general practice, however, has been for 
the law to provide for the setting up of National Wages or 
Trade Boards charged with the task of fixing minimum wage 
rates. Generally, provision exists for the representation of 
various interests on’ these wage-fixing bodies, which are 
enjoined to take various factors into consideration in arriving 
at decisions. 

Most minimum wage laws treat the ‘living wage’ concept as 
the main criterion for minimum wage fixation, but the 
definitions of living wage differ widely. While some make a 
bare reference to the worker’s normal needs (Costa Rica and 
Panama), others give a fairly comprehensive enumeration of 
the items constituting a desirable standard of living. Apart 
from this, two other important factors taken into account by 
the wage regulators in the various countries have been the 
‘fair wage’, Le. a wage equal to that received by workers 
performing work of equal skill, difficulty or unpleasantness, 
and the ‘capacity of the industry to pay’. As pointed out by 
the Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, “The living- 
wage basis affords an absolute external standard for the 
determination of the minimum; but, in fact, where a living- 
wage criterion has been used in the giving of an award or 
the fixing of a wage, the decision has always been tempered 
by other considerations of a practical character.” 

Living wage. The concept of a living wage was first defined 
in 1907 by a Court, when Justice Higgins, President of the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration (Aus- 
tralia), said that the basic wage is the lowest wage which 
ean be paid to unskilled labour on the basis of “the normal 
needs of an average employee, regarded as a human being, 
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living in a civilized community.” According to Justice Higgins, 
a living wage is a wage sufficient to ensure to the workmen 
food, shelter, clothing, frugal comfort and provision for evil 
days. In another case, he observed that “treating marriage 
as the usual fate of adult men, a wage which does not allow 
of the matrimonial condition and the maintenance of about 
five persons in a home would not be treated as a living wage.” 
According to the South Australian Act of 1912, a living wage 
means “a sum sufficient for the normal and reasonable needs 
of the average employee living in a locality where work under 
consideration is done or is to be done.” 

In a tentative budget enquiry conducted in the United 
States of America in 1919, the Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics analysed the budgets with reference to 
three concepts, namely, the pauper and poverty level, the 
minimum of subsistence level, and the minimum of health 
and comfort level, and adopted the last for the determination 
of the living wage. The Royal Commission on the Basic Wage 
for the Commonwealth of Australia approved of this course 
and accepted the description of the minimum of health and 
comfort level which represented a slightly higher level than 
that of subsistence, providing not only for the material needs 
of food, shelter, and body covering, but also for certain 
comforts, such as clothing sufficient for bodily comfort, and 
to maintain the wearer’s instinct of self-respect and decency, 
some insurance against the more important misfortunes, 
disability and fire, good education for the children, some 
amusement, and some expenditure for self-development. 

In India, the same concept of living wage has been laid 
down. The United Provinces Labour Enquiry Committee 
classified levels of living standard in four categories: poverty 
level, minimum subsistence level, subsistence plus comfort 
level and comfort level, and chose the subsistence plus 
comfort level as the basis of what it called the “minimum 
living wage”. The Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, 
1937, after stating the general concept of the living wage as 
in other countries, proceeded through the use of norms and 
standard budgets to lay down what the basic wage should be, ; 
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so that it might approximate to the living wage standard in 
the light of the circumstances of the particular time and 
country. 

Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery, published by the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, has summarised these views as 
follows: 

“In different countries estimates have been made of the 
amount of a living wage, but the estimates vary according 
to the point of view of the investigator. Estimates may be 
classified into at least three groups: 


(1) the amount necessary for mere subsistence, 
(2) the amount necessary for health and decency, and 
(3) the amount necessary to provide a standard of comfort.” 


It will be seen from this summary of the concept of the 
living wage held in various parts of the world that there is 
general agreement that the living wage should enable the 
male earner to provide for himself and his family not merely 
the bare essentials of food, clothing and shelter, but education 
for his children, protection against ill-health, the provision 
of essential social needs, and a measure of insurance against 
the more important misfortunes and old age. 


F. Fair Wage 


Definition. Whatever the terms “minimum wage” and “living 
wage” may mean, one of the most important demands of labour 
in the present day is for the guarantee of a “fair wage”. The 
term “fair wage” again requires clarification. The definitions 
of the term that exist proceed on the assumption that fair 
wages already exist for some industries and in some localities 
and that. the process of comparison will suffice to ensure fair 
wages to labour either in a sweated industry or in an industry 
in which the bargaining power of labour is weak. 

When, for instance, the Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences 
describes a fair wage as one equal to that received by workers 
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performing work of equal skill, difficulty or unpleasantness, it 
presumes that the wage-fixing machinery has some reliable 
standard with which to compare the case under consideration. 

The same is the case with the Minimum Wage-fixing 
Machinery Recommendation! of the International Labour 
Organisation, which says that for the purpose of determining 
the minimum rates of wages “regard should primarily be had 
to the rates of wages being paid for similar work in trades 
where the workers are adequately organised and have 
concluded effective collective agreements, or if no such 
standard of reference is available in the circumstances, to the 
general level of wages prevailing in the country or in the 
particular locality.” 

Marshall would consider the rate of wages prevailing in 
an occupation as ‘fair’ if it is “about on level with the average 
payment for tasks in other trades, which are of equal 
difficulty and dis-agreeableness, which require equally rare 
natural abilities and an equally expensive training.” Prof. 
Pigou would apply two standards of fairness in judging a 
wage rate, namely, “fair in the narrower sense” and “fair in 
the wider sense”. A wage rate, in his opinion, is fair in the 
narrower sense when it is equal to the rate current for simi- 
lar workmen in the same trade and neighbourhood and fair 
in the wider sense when it is equal to the predominant rate for 
similar work throughout the country and in the generality of 
trades. Where, as in these cases, the fixation of the wage-rate 
is by comparison, it is assumed that, at least in some industries 
and in some regions, labour is organised well enough to make 
collective bargaining a real success. 

In deciding on the principles that should govern the 
fixation of fair wages, much assistance can be obtained from 
the concepts of minimum wage and living wage dealt with 
earlier. In foreign countries, particularly in Australia, New 
Zealand, the United States of America and Canada, where 
the national income is high, the living wage forms the primary 
basis of the minimum wage. In these countries there is not 
much distinction between the two. 

1. Recommendation No. 30. 
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Capacity of industry. Apart from these two factors, there 
ig a third important basis for the fixation of fair wages and 
this is the capacity- of the individual industry or of industry 
in general. This is sometimes not expressly mentioned in 
minimum wage laws, but it must always be taken into account 
in practice. A close relation exists between wages and the 
capacity of the industry. As a basis for wage-fixing, it would 
be valueless to make an estimate of a living wage beyond the 
capacity of industry to pay. Of course, the capacity of 
industry as a whole, and not of each separate industry or 
branch thereof is to be taken into consideration in this 
context. Capacity of industry to pay, as thus understood, is 
an important and practicable basis for fixation of wages. 

Living wage the target. As a rule, though the living wage 
is the target, it has to be tempered, even in advanced countries, 
by other considerations, particularly the general level of wages 
in other industries and the capacity of industry to pay. This 
view has been accepted by almost all authorities entrusted 
with the task of fixing wage claims. 

Fair wage a step towards living wage. The attainment of 
the living wage is the direct objective of every civilised state 
and has repeatedly been emphasised in various international 
and national declarations. Though this is the objective in 
India too, it seems that all that can be done in the present 
circumstances is to aim at a wage that might be considered 
fair, having regard to the many limitations that prevent the 
immediate attainment of the objective, the fair wage being a 
step towards the progressive realisation of a living wage. 

Fair wage not to be less than minimum wage. One point is 
clear, namely, that the fair wage should on no account be 
less than the minimum wage. The level of wages fixed by 
industrial tribunals and courts might perhaps be regarded as 
fair for the present, but tribunals and courts have hitherto 
been mainly anxious to secure for the worker a minimum 
subsistence level of living. A number of settlements and 
decisions have also been based on compromises. The recom- 
mendations of the Central Pay Commission, which applied 
primarily to government servants, have also been given undue 
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weight by courts and tribunals in the fixation of wages in 
private employment. The rates of wages fixed by tribunals 
and courts should, and obviously would, be taken into 
consideration by future wage boards but the weight to be 
attached to them would be for the wage boards themselves 
to decide. 

It seems therefore that the wages fixed by collective 
agreements, arbitrators, and adjudicators could at best be 
treated, like the minimum wage, as the starting point and 
that, wherever the capacity of an industry to pay a higher 
wage is established, sucha higher wage should be deemed 
to be the fair wage. In brief, nothing short of a living wage 
can be a fair wage if, under competitive Conditions, an 
industry can be shown to be capable of paying a full living 
wage. The minimum wage standards set the irreducible level, 
the lowest limit or the floor below which no worker shall 
be paid. A fair wage has to be settled above the minimum 
wage and should go through the process of approximating 
towards a living wage. 


G. Conclusion 


Low wages retard progress. Although India is ranked 
among the first eight industrially advanced countries of the 
world, it remains, by and large, under-developed. Since 
independence, government have undertaken the gigantic task 
of economic development and social reconstruction of the 
country. One of the most urgent and important aspects of 
such development is the need to improve the real income and 
the ‘standard of living of the poorer sections of the wage- 
earning population. The improvement in the wage levels of 
the working classes, through the fixation of minimum wages 
and by rationalising the wage structure in general, assumes 
special significance, since wages which are too low retard the 
progress of a nation in several ways. In the first place, workers 
who are low paid are not likely to be very efficient. Secondly, 
when the workers’ real income is low, the demand for many 
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types of products is restricted owing to the lack of purchasing 
power, and an expansion of the market that would lead to 
intensified economic activity is hindered. Moreover, it is 
socially undesirable, unjust from a humanitarian point of 
view, and politically dangerous that part of the population 
should earn next to nothing. In any case, a static wage 
structure is not consistent with planning and with the 
minimum guaranteed under the Constitution. There should 
constantly be a change for the better in the real wage. 

In this context, the evolution of a national wage policy that 
would meet the requirements of the situation and pave the 
way for the realisation of the objectives set assumes great 
importance. Such a wage policy, by creating a contented and 
efficient labour force, would contribute largely to the success 
of our development plans. Among the major objectives of 
wage policy, as indeed of any aspect of economic and social 
policy, the attainment of the following must rank high: 


(1) Full employment and optimum allocation of all re- 
sources; 

(2) The highest degree of economic stability consistent with 
an optimum rate of economic progress; and 

(3) Maximum income security for all sections of the 
community. 


Again, a national wage policy must aim at establishing 
wages at the highest possible level, which the economic 
condition of the country permits, and it should also ensure 
that the wage earner gets a fair share of the increased 
prosperity of the country as a whole resulting from economic 
development. The Second Five-Year Plan envisages an in- 
crease in per capita production to the extent of 17-20 per cent. 
A large measure of the benefits of this increase should be 
available to the working class in terms of wages. 

Problems in the formulation of a wage policy. The formu- 
lation of a wage policy appropriate to the attainment of these 
objectives involves the consideration of three main types of 
problems: 
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(1) Wage determination and payment, 
(2) Wage levels and wage structure, and 
(3) Wage security. 


Wage determination and payment. A great variety of 
systems of wage payment has been developed in different 
industries and different countries. All these, however, may 
be regarded as variants or combinations of two fundamental 
systems, namely, payment by time and payment by results. 
Under the former, each worker is paid a pre-determined sum 
for each hour, day or week, irrespective of the amount of 
work he does in the time. Workers generally favour this 
system as being conducive to solidarity among them, providing 
greater security of earnings than any other system, involving 
no undue pressure to speed up, and carrying no threat to 
wage standards won by collective bargaining. Time-rated 
payment is generally the only possible method in industries 
where the pace of work is set by a machine or assembly line 
and not the individual, and where it is impractical to measure 
output in any standard unit. 

On the other hand, under the system of payments by 
results, the worker is paid a wage which bears some fairly 
direct and continuous relation to his output or performance 
or to the average output of the group of workers to which 
he belongs. The relation may be a simple one as in straight 
piece-work, or a complex one as in the case of certain bonus 
systems. This system is necessarily limited to industries and 
occupations in which it is possible to measure, with reasonable 
accuracy, the output of the workers or groups of workers 
concerned, and in which it is possible to maintain a satisfactory 
degree of control over the quality of the product. This system 
has been prevalent in India, and at present nearly 60 per cent 
of work in all industries is paid for according to this system.? 

Generally speaking, no one system of wage payment can be 


1. Report of the Sub-Committee on Wages, Productivity and 
Rationalisation, considered by the Labour Panel of the Planning Com- 
mission on 20th February 1956. 
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regarded as being the best for all conditions. Each has its 
own particular advantages and disadvantages. Whichever 
system or combination of systems is adopted, it is very 
important to see that it is simple and easily understood by the 
workers. 

It is generally agreed that a progressive rise in wages is 
possible only through increased productivity. Recent studies 
conducted by International Labour Organisation experts show 
that Indian industry has yet to go a long way towards attaining 
the maximum possible productivity. The system of wages 
should, therefore, be such as would give an incentive to the 
workers for putting in greater efforts and at the same time 
ensure that the workers enjoy an increasingly larger share of 
the fruits of their labour. This can perhaps be realised through 
the application of the system of payment by results in a wider 
sphere. 

The introduction of such a system would, of course, take 
a fairly long time, involving as it does numerous time and 
motion studies to determine the work-loads appropriate to 
different occupations and industries, as also the working out 
of proper safeguards to protect the workers’ health and to 
ensure for him a guaranteed minimum (fall back) wage. It 
will also be necessary to carry on a sustained educative 
campaign to disabuse the minds of certain sections of labour 
of prejudices on the subject and to bring home to them the 
need and the benefits of the proposed system of payment 
by results. 

It is also very necessary that the wage boards which 
deal with the problems of wage fixation in different industries 
should be guided by experts in the matter of evolving a 
suitable system of payment by results. The system should 
provide for measures which would prevent the worker over- 
working himself to the detriment of his health. This can be 
done either by laying down a maximum limit to the earnings 
of the workers (as under the Netherlands National Wage 
System), or by devising the piece-rates in such a way that 
they prove to be a disincentive after the worker crosses a 
safe maximum output. It is equally necessary and imperative 
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that the system should be simple, clear and easily under- 
standable by an ordinary worker in its working. Otherwise 
it will lead to misunderstanding, suspicion and avoidable 
industrial disputes. 

Wage levels and wage structure. The attainment of maxi- 
mum economic and social welfare in any country requires not 
only that an optimum wage level, together with maximum 
stability of employment and earnings, should be achieved, but 
also. that the relative wages in different occupations and 
industries should be such as would (a) cause labour to be 
allocated among the different occupations, industries and 
geographic areas in the economy in such a manner as to 
maximise the national product; (b) enable full employment 
of the resources of the economy to be attained; and (c) 
facilitate the most desirable rate of economic progress. 

The differentials, which are generally of two kinds, namely, 
occupational and regional, may be due to conditions of 
imperfect competition in the labour market and the restricted 
mobility of labour or the result of the differing systems of 
wage payments, or differences in the relative bargaining power 
of employers and workers, or again sex differentials. Wage 
differentials are justified, so long as they reflect only differences 
in the productivity of different types of labour, or of labour 
of the same type in different places. It therefore appears 
necessary that the wage policy of a country should be so 
devised as to ensure that the disparities in the wages of men 
and women, of different categories of workers and of workers 
in different localities or regions are not too great, that, where 
they exist, they are based on justifiable grounds and that the 
disparities are minimised and gradually eliminated. 

In India, there has been too much of disparity and lack of 
uniformity in the wage rates not only between different centres 
but also between different industries in the same centre. Then 
again, the dearness allowances granted vary widely in their 
rates and scales as well as in the methods of calculation and 
the extent of relief granted. Adjudicators and industrial 
tribunals have not been following a uniform policy in the 
matter of fixing basic wages and dearness allowance. So far 
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as the basic wage is concerned, generally it has been linked 
to the pre-war cost of living index number and attempts have 
been made to fix it, as far as possible, at a level which would 
meet the subsistence requirements of the worker and his 
family at the pre-war price level. With the gradual increase 
in the national income, it should be attempted to make the 
real wage paid to the worker more than what he was getting 
in pre-war times so that the wage gives him not only mere 
subsistence, but also some margin for the preservation of his 
efficiency, by providing for some measure of education, medi- 
cal requirements and amenities. 

Although wage levels in many industries have been raised 
in recent years as a result of the efforts of adjudicators and 
industrial tribunals and the implementation of the Minimum 
Wages Act, it cannot be denied that even today large numbers 
of workers receive only subsistence wages and, in a number 
of cases, real wages have been either the same as those in 
pre-war years or sometimes even lower. A concerted attempt 
has to be made to step up the general level of real wages 
in all sectors where they are still very low and where they 
do not give the worker and his family even a mere subsistence. 

The system of payment of dearness allowance also needs to 
be overhauled. Dearness allowance as a method of compen- 
sating the worker for a rise in the cost of living is peculiar 
to India. The practice has, however, come to stay as part of 
Indian, wage structure and it is neither practical nor necessary 
to discard it outright and adopt some other method. What 
is required is a re-examination of the problem with a view 
to laying down uniform principles and practices as regards 
the extent of neutralisation, linking of the dearness allowance 
with the cost of living index number and such other incidental 
factors. The aim should be the maintenance of and increases 
in real wages. 

Another aspect of the problem which has come to the 
forefront in recent times is that of the amalgamation of a part 
of dearness allowance with the basic wage. It is generally 
recognised that prices are not likely to go down to their 
pre-war level and, as such, it is not proper to relate the basic 
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wage to the pre-war index. This problem has importance in 
relation to benefits like pension, gratuity and other retirement 
benefits payable to the workers when they are related to basic 
wages, and amalgamation would automatically increase the 
value of such þenefits to the worker. The Provident Fund 
Act, 1952 has, to a certain extent, minimised this defect as 
the provident fund contribution is now calculated on the basic 
wage plus the cost of living allowance. The Act, however, 
applies only to certain industries. The Gadgil Committee has 
recommended, so far as the Central Government employees 
are concerned, the amalgamation of fifty per cent of the 
dearness allowance with the basic wage, on the assumption 
that the price level is not likely to fall below an all-India 
index level of 260 (base 1939: 100). The Government of India 
have already implemented this recommendation and it is now 
necessary to extend it to the sphere of private industry. 

Of course, there are certain factors which render the 
process of such amalgamation rather difficult. Among these 
may be mentioned the great diversity in the existing systems 
of dearness allowance in different centres and industries, the 
absence of cost of living index numbers with a uniform base, 
and the lack of uniformity in the method of calculating the 
existing cost of living index numbers. 

Bonus and profit sharing. The basic wages of Indian workers 
are frequently supplemented by various forms of allowances 
or bonuses, They are usually payments intended to secure 
regularity of attendance and to encourage good work. 

Since the Second World War, the system of paying profit- 
sharing bonuses at regular intervals has been in force in some 
industries and the quantum of bonus as well as the extension 
of the scheme of profit-sharing bonus to other industries have 
been responsible for a large number of industrial disputes. 

Wage security. Another problem of a national wage policy 
is that of income security, namely, some sort of wage 
guarantee. Wage guarantees are of the following three main 


types: 
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(1) guaranteed wage (an arrangement whereby an em- 

ployer guarantees, in advance, that for a specific period 
he will pay a pre-determined amount to his workers, 
whether or not there is work for them to do); 

(2) lay-off notice compensation (under which the employer 
undertakes to notify his employees, a specified period 
in advance, of impending’ lay-off and to provide them 
with employment or wages during the notice period; and 

(3) dismissal wage (whereby the employer undertakes to 
pay a pre-determined amount to an employee on the 
termination of his employment). 


India is still far from the stage when it can provide 
insurance cover for all types of unemployed persons. Some- 
thing has, however, been done in the direction of providing 
some income security to the workers who are laid off or 
retrenched under the Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act, 
1953. Under this Act, a worker who is “laid off” has, for all 
days (except weekly holidays) during which he is so laid off, 
subject to a maximum of 45 days, to be paid by the employer 
compensation equal to 50 per cent of the total of the basic 
wages and dearness allowance that would have been payable 
to him if he were not laid off. In regard to retrenchment, the 
Act provides that a workman who has been in continuous 
employment for not less than one year under an employer 
shall not be retrenched until he has been given one month’s 
notice (or a month’s wages in lieu thereof) and a gratuity 
calculated at 15 days’ average pay for every year of completed 
service. This is a beginning from which it should be endeavour- 
ed to advanċe steadily and steadfastly to the goal of providing 
income security to all workers in all industries and avocations. 

Machinery Ve wage regulation. As has been mentioned 
earlier, wages have been fixed in India either by adjudicators, 
tribunals or industrial courts in the course of the settlement 
of industrial disputes or by government acting under the 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948. The machinery set up under the 

Minimum Was Act and the adjudication machinery have 


had to act on an ad hoe basis. This has the disadvantages 
\ 


\ 
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of lack of uniformity, continuity and broadness, which are 
very necessary if wage levels consistent with the needs of 
the workers and the state of the economy of the country are 
to be determined and maintained to the advantage of both the 
parties and the country as a whole. The result is that even 
after a fairly long period of working, this system has not 
been able to evolve any universally agreed principles of wage 
fixation or to work out generally acceptable practices; and 
even today is found a bewildering variety and lack of uni- 
formity in wage rates fixed in different industries and regions. 

At a recent Conference of Labour Ministers held at New 
Delhi in December 1956, the proposal of the Government of 
India to appoint wage boards for “selected industries of 
national importance” was accepted. In England and in other 
countries wage boards are established only in industries 
where “sweated” labour conditions exist. When wage boards 
are introduced, the relative position of the wage level and the 
capacity of the industry to pay and the strength of the 
workers’ organisation to bargain with the employers, must all 
be borne in mind. In industries where labour is strongly 
organised, wage boards may become redundant and super- 
fluous as the workers could bargain directly with the 
employers and achieve the maximum wages possible. In such 
cases wage boards may not be desirable as they are statutory 
in character and their decisions are legally binding on the 
parties. The decisions of wage boards are accepted by the 
employers or the workers only when they are advantageous 
to them, otherwise they show scant respect for the decisions. 
Wage boards in such cases provide the starting point for dis- 
putes rather than bringing about a solution of the problem. 

In the case of industries where the workers are not organised 
and where “sweated labour” conditions exist, the establish- 
ment of wage boards may be desirable. The wage boards here 
must be armed with greater powers to recommend to the 
government the wage rates, allowances etc., for enforcement 
and should not be mere advisory bodies. 

It may be pertinent to mention here that in other indus- 
tries, where labour is organised or where wage conditions are 
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comparatively better, permanent machinery with experts and 
competent staff may be established. The machinery may also 
provide itself with different panels for each of the basic and 
big industries consisting of representatives of workers and 
employers. Their duty would be to come automatically into 
action and straightway hear an industrial dispute involving 
an immediate lock-out or strike and give their findings. The 
foundations of this machinery have to be securely laid and 
the workers, employers and government should see that con- 
ventions and traditions are built to honour the findings and 
accept the decisions of these bodies. 

Where some differences still exist and are left unsolved, the 
tripartite or bi-partite body which submits the findings might 
be given the power to decide whether the points of difference 
are worth reference to voluntary or compulsory arbitration. 
Even in this phase, government may encourage the parties to 
agree to voluntary arbitration of the differences. Public 
opinion is thus built up through the above process. This 
process makes it difficult for employers or workers to conti- 
nue a dispute, for they will have little chance of public 
support and any such action will end in failure. If necessary, 
an industrial court on the lines of the British Industrial Court, 
1919, presided over by some distinguished person of the status 
of a Supreme Court judge may be constituted to go into these 
differences. 

The next question is what type of machinery would be best 
suited to the needs and conditions of India. The alternatives 
are: trade or wage boards for individual industries, or a 
general wage board for all industries. 

A trade ‘or wage board for each industry has the advantage 
of expert knowledge of the special problems of the trade for 
which it has been set up and is, therefore, in a position to 
` evolye a scheme of wages suited to the conditions obtaining 
in the trade. ‘The system, however, suffers from the limitation 
that there is rjo one authority to co-ordinate the activities of 
the various bojards with the result that wide disparities may 
arise between \the scales sanctioned for similar industries in 
different regions. A general board ensures co-ordination, but 
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‘is far less competent than a trade board to appreciate the 
special problems of each trade. 

The Fair Wages Committee was of the view that in a vast 
country like India where the wage structure has hitherto 
remained un-regulated and un-coordinated, the co-ordination 
of the activities of the various wage boards is at least as 
important as an expert appreciation of the requirements of 
each trade and that a combination of the trade board and 
general board systems will be necessary to yield the most 
satisfactory results, at least for some time to come. The 
Committee recommended the setting up of tripartite state 
boards for the co-ordination of the activities of the regional 
boards set up for each industry. 

In view of the urgent need for bringing about uniformity 
as far as possible and rationalising the existing wage structure 
in the country as a whole, an all-India wage commission on 
a tripartite, voluntary basis, as mentioned earlier, should 
be set up’ (i) to consider measures calculated to ra- 
tionalise the present wage structure in so far as the 
basic wages and dearness allowance are concerned, (ii) 
to examine how far the existing system of wages is consis- 
tent with the objectives of the contemplated socialist 
pattern of society, and (ii) to recommend the steps necessary 
for automatic adjustment of wages. Separate wage boards 
should be constituted for different industries and on these, 
boards some of the members of the all-India commission should 
be represented, some others being co-opted from the employers 
and workers in the country. Thus the members representing 
the commission would ensure the uniformity of wages fixed 
for each industry and co-ordination with the wage structure 
in other industries. At the same time, the representatives of 
the industry will bring their expert knowledge of the special 
problems of the industry concerned to bear upon the delibera- 
‘tions of the board. The wage boards would no doubt go 
into the question of regional differences in wage levels and 
take necessary measures to bring about inter-regional parity 
in wage levels as far as possible. 

In addition to laying down uniform principles and practices 
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for adoption by the wage boards, the all-India commission 
should also have the power to review, where necessary, the 
decisions of the wage boards with a view to seeing that these 
decisions are not out of tune with the general wage policy of 
the country as a whole. 

The setting up of such machinery would instil confidence 
in the minds of the workers as to the intention of government 
to raise the standard of living of the working class. This in 
turn would give the necessary incentive to labour to do its 
utmost to help the nation in realising the objectives of the 
Second Five-Year Plan. 

National minimum wage. As stated earlier, between the 
lower limit set by the minimum wage and the upper limit 
set by the living wage, will be paid to a worker the actual 
wage, which will depend on several factors such as the pro- 
ductivity of labour, the prevailing rates of wages, the level of 
the national income and its distribution and the place of the 
industry in the economy of the country. So far as the minimum 
wage is concerned, the most important, if not the all-important, 
factor to be taken into consideration is the needs, at a given 
level, of the worker and his family. In the country, where 
there are still large numbers of workers in the un-organised 
sector of industry and in agriculture, the first step in the 
direction of a general levelling-up of incomes and the improve- 
_ment of the standard of living is the fixation of minimum 
wages at a level which will provide not only for the mere 
physical sustenance of the worker but also for some measure 
of education, medical requirements and amenities so as to 
preserve his efficiency. Therefore, the establishment of a 
‘national minimum wage’, namely, a wage below which no 
wage earner in the country should be paid, assumes special 
significance. This question was considered by the Central 
Advisory Board in April 1954. The concensus of opinion was 
that a beginning should be made towards fixing the national 
minimum wage. The Board felt that in view of the large 
differences in the economic conditions and the wage levels 
existing in various states and regions, provision should be 
made for the fixation of different minimum wage levels on 
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the basis of appropriate area-wise and employment-wise 
classification. These recommendations are yet to be imple- 
mented. | 

Enforcement. If the wage earners even in the un-organised 
sectors and in the remotest parts of the country are to get 
real benefit from the establishment of a national minimum 
wage and the upward revision and rationalisation of the wage 
structure by the wage fixing authorities, active steps for the 
effective enforcement of the new wage provisions will have 
to be taken by the central and state governments. For this 
purpose, apart from the active interest and co-operation of the 
parties concerned, it is essential to have a well-organised 
inspectorate, together with the backing of an enlightened 
public opinion, which provides a favourable environment for 
the more efficient discharge of the duties of the inspectors. 
Another factor which greatly helps in the effective enforce- 
ment of labour laws is the existence of strong and well- 
organised trade unions which act as watch-dogs of the interests 
of the workers and bring to the notice of the authorities 
concerned any violations of the law. 

In this context, the resolution concerning wages adopted by 
the Third Asian Regional Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation is pertinent. The resolution says that 
wages should be statutorily enforced with the sanction of 
penalties sufficiently severe to deter non-observance, and 
that there should be an authority in each country fully 
empowered by law, and adequately staffed and equipped, to 
carry the responsibility for this. The resolution adds that 
the work of this authority should be facilitated by such means 
as the framing of wage provisions in a simple form, easily 
understood by all concerned; the provision of inspectorate staff 
suitably qualified, trained in their work and adequately 
remunerated so as to ensure that they inspire confidence in 
the employers and workers alike; and the laying down of a 
procedure for bringing complaints of infringement of wage 
provisions to the notice of the enforcing authority without 
risk or detriment to the workers’ livelihood. 


CHAPTER VII 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
A. Introductory 


Social security in ancient times. Most people in India, as in 
other parts of the world, depend for their living on their 
capacity to put in a day’s work for a day’s wage. If, for any 
reason, they are unable to work, they find themselves in 
financial difficulties. In ancient and medieval times, such 
persons were cared for by the village community as a whole 
or by the joint family. During the crop season, when the 
work was heavy, all persons put in their share of work, and 
the whole community or the family shared in the produce. 
The aged, the young and the sick were cared for by the other 
members of the family. These conditions are, at present, 
gradually ceasing to obtain. 

Result of industrialisation. As a result of the industrial 
revolution, a dynamic change has occurred in the economic 
and industrial structure of the world. The modern forms of 
industrial technology and organisation are no doubt regarded 
as man’s best hope for overcoming poverty and improving 
the material conditions of life, but almost everywhere, 
industrialisation has touched off a conflict between old and 
new forms, attitudes and human values. The sufferers are 
the people whose security in the old society has been under- 
mined and who have not yet found security in the new society. 
Industrialisation has meant urbanisation, and workers who 
come from the villages to the cities are being gradually 
uprooted from their ancestral moorings. In times of sickness, 
unemployment, old age and other contingencies, they have 
nothing to fall back upon. 

The concept of the modern age. Social security, as at present 
understood, is one of the dynamic concepts of the modern 
age which is influencing social as well as economic policy. 
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It is the security that the state furnishes against the risks 
which an individual of small means cannot, in the present 
day, stand up to by himself or even in private combination 
with his fellows. 

Social insurance and social assistance.. In modern times, the 
active participation of the state in social security has resulted 
in two distinct methods of solving the problem. The first 
method is that of social insurance, in which the persons 
concerned, their employers and the state make contributions, 
and mainly out of these contributions are benefits necessary 
to prevent want during unemployment, sickness, old age and 
other contingencies given as a right, subject to certain 
qualifying conditions. In other words, social insurance can 
be defined as a device to provide benefits as of right for 
persons of small earnings, in amounts which combine the 
contributive effort of the insured with subsidies from the 
employer and the state. The second method is that of social 
assistance, where the state or the local bodies step in to 
ameliorate the distress caused by these contingencies to the 
population in general. In this method, there are generally no 
contributory conditions. In concrete terms, social assistance 
includes non-contributory benefits towards the maintenance of 
children, mothers, invalids, the aged, the disabled and others. 
It also includes unemployment assistance. Social assistance 
can, therefore, be defined as a device to provide benefits as of 
right from taxation or general revenues to persons of small 
means in amounts sufficient to meet a minimum standard of 
needs. 

The social insurance approach has grown from the system 
of friendly societies, which developed in western countries 
and particularly in the United Kingdom during the last three 
centuries. The social assistance approach is the outcome of 
the Poor Laws, which also developed in these countries at 
the same time. In fact, in the United Kingdom, where social 
security is now available to the entire population from the 
cradle to the grave, the main approach is that of social 
insurance, and persons are entitled to benefits by virtue of 
compulsory contributions. Those who are not qualified for 
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or can no longer get such benefits, are looked after by 
measures of social assistance. 

Present-day developments show that social insurance and 
social assistance are moving closer to one another. In fact, 
they even meet and combine as, for example, in New Zealand 
and Denmark, where it is difficult to say whether social 
insurance or social assistance predominates. Such countries 
have adopted a national system of social security. 

To be equitable, measures of social assistance should provide 
for the population as a whole. The extent to which this can 
be done will depend on the level of national income and in 
an under-developed country cannot be adequate. Measures 
of social insurance, on the other hand, depend very much 
more on the capacity of the individual industry. As such, 
it can be introduced in phases, first in more prosperous 
industries and later in less prosperous ones. In a country 
like India, where it is impossible at present to provide social 
security for the whole population, the main approach has 
to be that of social insurance. 

Significance of social security. Social security measures 
have a twofold significance for every under-developed country. 
They constitute an important step towards the goal of a 
Welfare State, by improving living and working conditions 
and affording the people protection against the uncertainties 
of the future. These measures are also important for every 
industrialisation plan, for, not only do they enable workers 
to become more efficient, but they also reduce wastage arising 
from industrial disputes. The man-days lost on account of 
sickness and disability also constitute a heavy drain on the 
slender resources of the worker and on the industrial output 
of the country. Lack of social security impedes production 
and prevents the formation of a stable and efficient labour 
force. Social security is therefore not a burden, but a wise 
investment which yields good dividends in the long run. 
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B. International Labour Organisation and 
Social Security 


The role of the International Labour Organisation. Under the 
Philadelphia declaration, the International Labour Organisa- 
tion is charged with the obligation to promote “the extension 
of social security measures to provide a basic income to all 
in need of such protection and comprehensive medical care”. 
In pursuance of this declaration, the International Labour 
Organisation has adopted a series of conventions and recom- 
mendations laying down international standards for workmen’s 
compensation, medical care, sickness benefit, unemployment 
benefit, old age benefit and maternity benefit. 

Asian countries. Special action has also been taken by the 
International Labour Organisation with regard to Asian 
countries. The Preparatory Asian Regional Labour Confe- 
rence, held in New Delhi in 1947, adopted a comprehensive 
resolution on social security, recommending that the progress 
of social security schemes in various Asian countries should 
be accelerated. The risks covered should be sickness, mater- 
nity, invalidity, death of bread-winner and employment 
injury and, in the case of industrial workers, old age and 
unemployment under certain conditions. Income security, the 
resolution recommended, should be afforded by means of 
social insurance and, while formulating the social insurance 
policy, an integral and long-term plan of social insurance, to 
be fulfilled by stages, should be framed at the outset and, 
as a first step towards making adequate provision against risks 
of old age and death, appropriate measures should be taken. 

Technical advice. In addition to the formulation of inter- 
national standards of social security, technical advice to 
member countries regarding the framing, implementation and 
administration of social security schemes has also been an 
important activity of the International Labour Organisation. 
In India, such advice was given in framing the Employees’ 
State Insurance Scheme. 
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United Kingdom. No country in modern times has made a 
more courageous attack on the problems of poverty as the 
United Kingdom. Britain has a tradition of social assistance 
as old as the Poor Laws of the Elizabethan period. The first 
recognition of state responsibility for the poor and the 
destitute came in 1601 when the Poor Laws were adopted. 
The Poor Laws, however, were deterrent in character, and 
a social stigma was attached to ‘pauperism’. The principle of 
the state undertaking the individual welfare of its citizens 
has been accepted only recently. Half a century ago, opponents 
of state action used to say that it is the parent’s duty to 
feed, clothe and educate children, and a man’s responsibility 
to save enough to keep his family through unemployment, 
sickness, old age and other calamities. 

Other social security measures passed in the United 
Kingdom were the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, the 
Old Age Pension Act, 1908, the National Insurance Act, 1911, 
and the Contributory Pensions Act, 1925. The National 
Insurance Act, 1946 provided for compulsory unemployment 
insurance and the Contributory Pensions Act for orphan 
allowances and for pensions for men and widows. 

The schemes of social provision were considered imperfect 
in themselves and not comprehensive or co-ordinated as a 
whole. The question of social insurance and allied services 
was accordingly looked into by a Committee headed by Sir 
William (now Lord) Beveridge, and the Beveridge Report 
(1942) embodied, for the first time in an official publication) 
the principle that the state, in co-operation with the individual 
citizens, should make itself responsible for a comprehensive 
service of social security designed to combat the five giants 
in the path of social progress, namely, want, sickness, 
ignorance, squalor and idleness. 

In accordance with the recommendations contained in the 


Beveridge Report, the following measures were taken in the 
United Kingdom: 
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(1) Introduction of a system of family allowances, pro- 
viding cash payments in addition to the various benefits; 

(2) Adoption of a National Health Service Act, establishing 
a comprehensive free medical service for all citizens 
who choose to avail themselves of it; 

(3) Substantial increase in the rates of old-age pensions 
under both the contributory and non-contributory 
schemes; 

(4) Extension of the period of unemployment benefit and 
acceptance, as a fundamental principle of state policy, 
of the maintenance of a high level of employment 
designed to prevent any return to the widespread un- 
employment of the days of great depression. 


In addition to these schemes, there is inthe United Kingdom 
the National Assistance Scheme, which provides a unified 
state service of financial assistance for those who are unable 
to maintain themselves and who fall outside the scope of the 
other social services. Besides these state services, the local 
authorities, who are in charge of the welfare of the aged and 
the infirm, and numerous voluntary agencies also play an 
important role in providing benefits in areas and fields not 
covered by statutory regulations. 

Sweden. Sweden was one of the first countries to make 4 
start with social insurance. At the present time, Swedish 
social insurance schemes include the following items: 


(1) National pensions; 

(2) Children’s allowances; 

(3) Sickness insurance including maternity benefits; 
(4) Industrial injuries insurance; 

(5) Unemployment insurance. 


Even though initially social insurance was regarded as 
applicable only to workers, a compulsory old-age and dis- 
ablement pensions scheme came into force in Sweden prior 


to the outbreak of the First World War. The principle of 


comprehensive coverage of all citizens, which has since 
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become a basic characteristic of the Swedish system of social 
security, was initiated with this scheme. It, however, took a 
long time for Sweden to change over from the principle of 
voluntary insurance, which was originally applied as a basis 
of individual prudence on the pattern of commercial insurance 
undertakings. 

One of the characteristics of the Swedish system of social 
security is that the employers do not contribute to any of 
the social insurance schemes proper, except for the industrial 
injuries insurance scheme, which is almost entirely financed 
by the employers. The reason for this is that Sweden’s 
objective is to apply their social security schemes to the entire 
population and not to gainfully employed persons alone. An 
offshoot of this principle is the development of the “main- 
tenance concept” mainly applied to old age pensions. This 
means that the funds needed to provide benefits for an 
adequate standard of maintenance are obtained by a tax levy 
on the current national income. The national pensions are 
payable at the same rate to all pensioners, regardless of their 
income or economic status. 

Since 1952, all children below the age of 16 are entitled to 
a children’s allowance paid to them irrespective of the 
income of the parents. Supplementary allowances are granted 
to widowers and widows for taking care of children under 
the age of 10. 

The sickness insurance in force in Sweden is voluntary. 
Voluntary insurance societies in Sweden date back from 1880. 
The state-aided voluntary scheme is administered by approved 
sickness benefit societies, supervised by a special division of 
the National Pensions Board. The scheme is financed by the 
societies to the extent of two-thirds and the remainder by state 
subsidy. The benefits payable include medical and sickness 
benefits, and, in the case of women, maternity benefits. 
Medical benefits consist primarily in a refund of two-thirds 
of the expense incurred for medical treatment according to 
a fixed seale. Sickness benefit is payable for loss of capacity 
to work owing to sickness. There is no limit of duration for 

medical benefits, i.e. payment of two-thirds of the expenses 
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incurred, while for sickness benefit, i.e. cash benefit payable, 
it will have to be more than two years. 

The majority of Swedish workers are covered by a state- 
subsidised voluntary unemployment insurance scheme. There 
are certain conditions to be satisfied before an insured person 
can receive benefits: a waiting period of 6 to 12 days, a 
limitation of 120 to 156 days in one year, contributions for 52 
weeks, and proof of having registered with a public employ- 
ment office without being offered suitable employment. 
Subject to these conditions, the insured person may be paid 
a basic daily benefit, the rate depending on his wages or on 
the cost of housing group of the locality in which he lives. 
The scheme is administered by unemployment societies 
managed by insured workers themselves under state super- 
vision and is financed partly by contributions and partly by 
state subsidies. The employers do not contribute to the 
scheme, and this is a special feature in Sweden. 

Large groups of the Swedish population enjoy other social 
benefits for their maintenance in time of sickness or old age, 
in addition to those provided under various compulsory 
schemes. State employees are provided with retirement 
pensions and salary compensation for sickness as part of their 
conditions of work. For seamen, a special state-aided insurance 
scheme is in force. 

There are two factors which place Sweden in the forefront 
in the sphere of social assistance. In the first place, the various 
social security schemes are interconnected and form a strong 
bulwark against the common risks to income security. 
Secondly, the social insurance schemes are strengthened and 
supplemented by a well-organised provision of social benefits 
like a public health service, a family, child and youth welfare 
service, a sound housing policy and public assistance. 

New Zealand. New Zealand has a highly advanced system 
of social security. Even though blessed by comparatively 
prosperous economic conditions since its very birth as a 
nation, the pace of social reform in New Zealand was accele- 
rated only after the great depression. As a new country, New 
Zealand has had a tradition of state intervention which has 
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helped the development of social insurance. 

Social security in New Zealand comprises a universal health 
service and a comprehensive system of state assistance in the 
form of cash benefits to those who may suffer want through 
old age, sickness, widowhood, orphanhood, unemployment or 
other exceptional conditions. The scheme attempts to deal, not 
with the poor as a class, but with any person in the com- 
munity in so far as he is suffering from monetary need, 
whether short-term or long-term, or requires medical treat- 
ment. 

The basic enactment for the social security scheme in New 
Zealand is the Social Security Act, 1938. This Act provides 
for the payment of superannuation benefits and of other 
benefits designed to safeguard the people of New Zealand from 
disabilities arising from age, sickness, widowhood, orphanhood, 
unemployment or other exceptional conditions; to provide a 
system whereby medical and hospital treatment will be made 
available to persons requiring such treatment; and further 
to provide such other benefits as may be necessary to 
maintain and promote the health and general welfare of the 
community. 

The old age benefit provides for pensions for anyone in the 
community on reaching the age of 60, provided one has good 
character and satisfies certain residential qualifications. A 
husband whose wife is ineligible for pension may, subject to 
certain conditions, receive, at the Social Security Commission’s 
discretion, an additional benefit. Widows are entitled to a 
basic pension. A widow with children under 16 gets an 
additional amount as mother’s allowance. Family benefits are 
payable to all children including step-children and adopted 
children up to the age of 16, subject to extension under certain 
conditions. The benefit is subject only to a residential 
qualification. 

Any person over 16 in New Zealand who suffers loss of 
earnings as a result of temporary incapacity owing to sickness 
or accident is eligible for sickness benefit. The benefit 
continues till the end of the period of incapacity or until the 
beneficiary becomes entitled to some other benefit, such as 
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invalid’s benefit. Invalid benefit is payable where incapacity 
for work is permanent, to persons over 16 years and not 
receiving age benefit. The incapacity must not be self-inflicted 
or self-inducéd. 

In New Zealand, workmen’s compensation (except for 
miners’ occupational diseases) is covered by a separate enact- 
ment. The Act provides for compulsory insurance of employees 
against injuries received in the course of their employment.. It 
covers workers (manual, clerical or otherwise) under contract 
of service or apprenticeship and includes seamen and civil 
aviation personnel. The employer, with a few exceptions, has 
to pay the premia, which vary with the degree of risk in the 
undertakings concerned. 

Several other contingencies are covered by general public 
health services. Medical benefits, pharmaceutical benefits, 
hospital benefits and maternity benefits are some of the benefits 
covered by these general services. Patients are required in 
most cases to make a small payment to their doctors, but all 
other medical benefits are completely free. 

Australia, During the past half century, the Commonwealth 
of Australia has made great progress in providing social 
security to its citizens. While before the beginning of this 
century, the only social services that this country had were 
for public health and public education, at present it has a 
social security system that provides protection to most of the 
residents against common risks to income and health. 

The social security services in Australia are now financed 
by one simple method and are embodied in one Act, namely 
the Australian Social Services Consolidation Act, 1947. The 
services cover old age pensions, invalid pensions, widows’ 
pensions, maternity allowances, child endowments, unemploy- 
ment benefits, sickness benefits and funeral benefits. Outside 
this comprehensive scheme stands the state service for 
Workmen’s Compensation and residual relief. 

Old age pensions are payable to men who have attained the | 
age of 65 and to women at the age of 60. Invalid pensions are 
given to persons who are permanently blind or permanently 


incapacitated. 
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Unemployment benefit is payable to a person between 16 
and 65 years of age who is unemployed and who is capable 
of undertaking suitable work and who has taken reasonable 
steps to obtain such work. The upper age limit is 60 in the 
case of women, A person who seeks assistance need not 
establish a previous employment record and even a self- 
employed person can obtain benefit if he becomes ready to 
take employment. Sickness benefit is payable where the 
person is temporarily incapacitated for work for reasons of 
sickness or accident. 

For purposes of widows’ pensions, the term ‘widow’ is taken 
to include a dependent female. For the purpose of benefit 
rates, the Act classifies widows under four categories according 
to age and dependency of children. Women may claim widows’ 
pensions if their husbands are imprisoned or become inmates 
of hospitals owing to insanity, or if they are divorced or 
deserted. 

Maternity allowances have been one of the oldest benefits 
in Australia. The rates were increased after the 1947 Act 
came into force. A child endowment for every child is granted 
to the mother for the maintenance, training and advancement 
of the child, up to the age of 16 years. A funeral benefit, 
confined to old age and invalid pensioners, is also provided for 
in the Act. 

All the states in Australia have legislation governing work- 
men’s compensation based on the enactment in the United 
Kingdom. 

All payments of pensions, allowances, endowments and 
benefits under the Australian social security scheme are made 
out of a statutory National Welfare Fund. This fund is made 
up of a social services contribution on a graduated scale and 
assessed on the basis of taxable income ascertained in accord- 
ance with the law governing income tax. 

It is no wonder that Australia with a fairly high standard 
ne Se has a comprehensive social security system. Certain 
other factors, such as a compact population and the absence of 
other safeguards like trade guilds, as in other and older 
countries, have also aided this development. 


—— 
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The United States of America. Social security measures in 
the United States of America are intended only to provide 
minimum standards of living and are not designed to secure 
absolute protection to the individual against disasters. The 
social security system here is a combination of many different 
governmental programmes, some completely federal, some 
completely state and some on a joint basis. The programmes 
also differ intrinsically, some being based on social insurance 
principles and others on the principle of individual determi- 
nation of financial need. Some others promote general welfare 
through the provision of health and welfare services. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 was the first major step 
taken to establish a unified social insurance system in the 
United States of America. The programmes include a federal 
social insurance system, which insures the overwhelming 
majority of the working population against the loss of earnings 
resulting from old age or the death of the family bread-winner. 
Most workers in industry and commerce are protected against 
temporary interruption of earnings due to unemployment 
through a federal-state programme. By means of a tax-offset 
device, the Social Security Act encouraged the individual 
states to enact and administer unemployment insurance laws 
under broad federal standards. The Act also provided federal 
grants to the states for administration of their employment 
insurance programmes. The third income-maintenance pro- 
gramme established by this Act is a federal-state programme 
of assistance to special groups of persons in financial need, the 
aged, the blind, dependent children, and permanently and 
totally disabled persons. The public assistance programme is 
run by several states with federal grants-in-aid for improving 
and strengthening their maternal and child health services, 
services for crippled children, and child welfare services. 

Besides these programmes covered by the Social Security 
Act, there are provisions for workmen’s compensation in the 
states as well as for federal government employees, port 


workers and others. For disabilities of non-occupational 


origin, workers in some states are protected against loss of 
wages during sickness or the early stages of disability. There 


16 
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is also a general assistance programme at either the state or 
local level, to provide aid to needy persons who do not meet 
the qualifications of the various specified federal-state 
programmes. 

Another feature of the social security scheme in the United 
States of America is the existence of comprehensive federal 
social insurance for a special group of workers, namely, the 
railroad workers engaged in inter-state commerce, providing 
for retirement, age or disability benefits, unemployment 
insurance and sickness and maternity benefits. These measures 
have been extended to seafarers also. 

The Social Security Act of 1949 provides for the payment 
of seven types of old age and survivors’ benefits payable to 
the fully insured retired worker at the age of 65, namely, the 
primary insurance benefit, wife’s benefit, widow’s benefit, 
child’s benefit, widow’s current insurance benefit, parent's 
benefit and lump-sum death payment. These benefits are 
limited largely to employees in commerce and industry. The 
benefit rates are linked to the primary insurance benefit, 
which is determined as a percentage of the worker’s average 
monthly wage. 

There also exists in the United States an old age assistance 
programme for the needy aged who are not covered by 
insurance. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 encouraged the states by 
the tax-offset device to set up unemployment insurance 
systems, conforming to a few broad federal standards. The 
majority of the states have extended the coverage of their 
programmes beyond the requirements of the Act, so that the 
laws cover about three out of every four persons employed in 
an average week on wages or salary. The Act lays down the 
weekly benefit payable to unemployed persons at about 50 per 
cent of the full-time weekly wage, but this is in effect reduced 
by maximum individual ceilings fixed. It is remarkable to 
note that all but two of the states provide for the financing 
of unemployment insurance solely by contributions from 
employers at a rate of about 2.7 per cent of the total covered 
pay-roll. 
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Workmen’s compensation laws provide for comprehensive 
protection against incapacity for work due to employment 
injury. 

Sickness benefits, payable after a seven-day waiting period, 
are determined as a proportion of wages. For a long-term 
disability or a disability of non-occupational origin, the only 
insurance programme is that covering railroad workers. 

Soviet Russia. Social security is an integral part of the basic 
social policy of Soviet Russia. One of the claims made by the 
Soviet Union is that social insurance in the U.S.S. R. is 
extended to all workers and employees without exception, 
The main features of the programmes are that, apart from 
being an institution for securing the welfare of the working 
class, it is an instrument of the state for development, mainly 
in the field of production; that the task of organisation, 
administration and supervision of the social insurance scheme: 
in the country is entrusted to trade unions; and that the cost 
of the scheme is met out of the contribution of each individual 
establishment. 

Subsequent to the October Revolution, social insurance has 
come to occupy a position of being the mainstay of Soviet 
social policy. Prior to the launching of the First Five-Year 
Plan in 1933, the goal of the policy was a maximum of 
security to the working people. This principle was abandoned 
in 1938, when maximum production became the prevailing 
consideration. The basic guiding principle of social insurance 
in the Soviet Union was described in a resolution of the 
seventh All-Union Conference of Labour Agencies which 
stated that social insurance agencies must so readjust them- 
selves, so reorganise their work, as by their practical operation 
to advance in the highest degree the successful accomplish- 
ment of socialist reconstruction. 

The health insurance benefits in force in the Soviet Union 
have been modified from time to time. At first, all workers 
were entitled, when they fell ill, to benefits equal to the 
wages they would have been paid had they not been incapa- 
citated. In 1931, the principle of full compensation for the 
loss in earnings was restricted and benefits were made 
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dependent on the length of employment and with the last 
place of employment. Special and privileged insurance funds 
were also set up for seven industries, namely, coal, iron-ore 
mining, metallurgy, machine-building, chemicals, railroads 
and waterways. More alterations took place in 1938 when a 
law on social insurance was enacted. Under this scheme, the 
length of consecutive employment at the last place of work 
has become the criterion for determining the rate of benefits. 
Sick benefit to the extent of 100 per cent of average earnings 
is paid to miners and to workers in the metallurgical, chemical 
and certain other important industries, if they have worked 
continuously at the given enterprise for not less than one 
year. To those who have worked for less than.one year, 60 
per cent of average earnings is paid. Wage and salaried 
workers in other branches of the national economy are entitled 
to sick benefits ranging from 50 to 100 per cent of earnings, 
according to length of employment at the given plant or 
office. If the period of employment is less than three years 
they are entitled to 50 per cent of earnings. 

Workers who are dismissed for violation of work discipline 
or for such other faults, as well as those who voluntarily quit 
their employment, are not entitled to claim benefit payments 
before working for at least six months in a new place of 
employment, 

Sick benefits are payable to insured workmen and their 
dependents. When a working woman’s child up to two years 
of age falls sick, the mother is released from work irrespective 
of whether or not some other member of the family can look 
after the sick child. Workers may also be released from work 
to look after a sick member of the family, if circumstances 
require it. In all such cases, the worker receives sick benefit 
from the social insurance fund. Sick benefit is paid as from 
the first day of disablement until complete recovery. If 
sickness is prolonged (4 to 6 months), full benefit is paid until 
a medical commission certifies the patient as incurable. From 
that moment, he yeceives a permanent disablement pension. 

Wage and salaried workers permanently disabled as a 
result of accidents at work or occupational diseases are entitled 
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to pension irrespective of length of employment, and this 
pension is higher than that paid in the case of permanent 
disablement due to ordinary diseases. The amount of pension 
depends upon the cause of disablement, degree of disable- 
ment, branch of the national economy in which the pensioner 
was employed, and average earnings before disablement. 

The rate of pensions for permanent disablement due to 
ordinary disease for wage and salaried workers over twenty 
years of age is determined by the number of years the 
pensioner had been at work. The rate for those under twenty 
is fixed irrespective of the number of years the pensioner 
had been at work. 

Survivor’s insurance in Soviet Russia is based on the 
principle that not all survivors of the insured are to be treated 
as beneficiaries, but only those among them who are unable 
to work and who were dependent for their support on the 
insured person. This condition, however, does not apply to 
the parent and spouse if they have reached the age of 60 for 


a man and 55 for a woman. 

All wage and salaried workers are entitled to old-age 
pensions on reaching a certain age and after having worked a 
certain number of years, irrespective of their fitness for work 
or state of health. Men are entitled to old-age pensions on 
reaching the age of 60 and after having worked twenty-five 


years. Women are entitled to such pensions on reaching the 


age of 55 and after having worked for twenty years. Old-age 
pensioners who continue to work receive their pension 
irrespective of their earnings. i 

There is no provision for unemployment insurance in the 
Soviet Union. The right to work is a fundamental right and 
unemployment has been legally abolished since 1930. A break 
in employment owing to retrenchment or shut-down of a 


factory is pensionable. During these breaks the worker is not, 


however, given any relief. 

As already stated, the 
schemes are mainly administered 
All-Union Central Trade Union C 
body in the system of social insuran 


Soviet Union’s social insurance 
by the trade unions. The 
ouncil, which is the central 
ce, has a separate social 
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insurance department. The main function of this body is the 
organisation and control of all trade union organs entrusted 
with the administration of social insurance, the establishment 
of an overall social insurance budget, subject to the approval 
of the executive governmental authority, and the drafting of 
social insurance laws. As agents of this body, individual unions 
act at the national level for their respective industries, and 
shop stewards at the local level. To assist them, insurance 
councils have been set up in many plants. 


D. Social Security in India 


Beginnings. It is true that social security, as at present 
understood, is not quite new to India. A few employers have, 
for instance, been giving their employees such benefits as 
pension, provident fund and gratuity for many years, and 
have been providing some welfare measures. Legislation, too, 
has not been entirely lacking. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act was passed as far back as 1923, and Maternity Benefit 
Acts have been in force in several states since before 1947. 
These, however, merely touched the fringe without coming 
to grips with the problem itself. In the main, it was left to 
employers to provide social security measures, and not many 
of them were enlightened enough to do much. In fact, the 
less progressive of them were even prone to be indignant 
about it. 

The most important piece of legislation has been the 
Employees State Insurance Act, 1948, which applies at present 
to perennial factories using power and employing 20 or more 
persons. The other main schemes are the Coal Mines Provident 
Fund and Bonus Schemes, 1948, and the Employees Provident 
Fund Scheme, which was implemented in six major industries 
in 1952 and extended to more industries in 1956. Certain 
retrenchment and lay-off benefits have been provided under 
the Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act, 1953. 

Broadly speaking, insurance schemes in the field of social 
security are those which protect the worker in the event of 
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loss of earning power through emplayment injury or sickness. ` 
A worker covered by one of these schemes is assured that he 
and his family will not starve if he is unable to attend work. 

Workmen’s compensation. The earliest step in this direction 
in India, as stated before, was the passing of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in 1923. The Act originally applied to 
railway, tram, factory, mine, sea, dock, building, trade, sewage 
and fire-brigade workers, and laid down compensation accord- 
ing to the degree of injury sustained while on duty. The 
employers are responsible for paying compensation on pres- 
cribed scales. The Act was amended and fresh items were 
added to the list of employments to which it applied. The 
present position is that workmen in about twenty-seven 
specified employments, including factory employments and 
most other hazardous occupations, earning not more than 
Rs. 400 a month, are covered by the Act, which provides 
compensation for death, permanent total disablement, perma- 
nent partial disablement and temporary disablement caused 
either by accident or by occupational diseases, in the course of 
and arising out of employment. The compensation payable is 
in the form of half-monthly payments, commencing from the 
eighth day of disablement. A lump sum is payable in the case 
of permanent disablement or death. i 

It has been stipulated that the amount of compensation 
payable cannot be set off against any claim. In each state 
there are Commissioners for Workmen's Compensation, who 
settle claims and adjudicate in disputed cases. 

A few employers have taken the precaution of insuring their 
firms against liability for the payment of compensation under 


the Act. 

Maternity benefits. In the absence of maternity leave, 
women workers are at a serious disadvantage in keeping their 
jobs for any length of time. ‘Almost all the states have, there- 
fore, passed Maternity Benefit Acts, which provide for leave 
with pay and other facilities immediately before and after 
confinement. Bombay was the first to take up the matter, im 


1929. Other states followed Bombay. The Central Mines 


Maternity Benefit Act was enacted by the central government. 
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Payments under these Acts are made by the employers. A 
compulsory period of rest before and after childbirth is pres- 
cribed. The period of rest and the period for which payment 
is made is usually 8 weeks, but in certain cases a period of 
12 weeks and in certain others a period of 7 weeks has been 
specified. The rates are sometimes flat rates. In some cases, a 
flat rate or the wage, whichever is higher, or a flat rate or the 
wage, which is lower, is payable. 

Health insurance. Schemes for this purpose suffer from the 
defect that responsibility for paying compensation is placed 
on the individual employer; and employers, particularly the 
unscrupulous ones, may try to evade payment, and, if the 
workers are not fully aware of their rights, they may be 
deprived of the benefits. In a proper social security scheme, 
liability for paying compensation should not rest on the 
individual employer but on the state or on some independent 
other organisation. 

The question of instituting social security schemes had been 
under the consideration of the Government of India since the 
International Labour Organisation adopted the convention 
regarding health insurance for workers in industry, commerce 
and agriculture. At that time, the Government of India came 
to the conclusion that the convention could not be ratified 
under the economic conditions then prevailing in the country. 
A few years later, the Royal Commission on Labour in India 
discussed the question and recommended that efforts should 
be made to explore “all methods that may lead to the 
alleviation of their [workers’] existing hardships”, In parti- 
cular, they recommended that statistical data regarding 
sickness incidence should be collected on the basis of which 
a comprehensive scheme of health insurance could be evolved. 
The Conference of Labour Ministers expressed the view that 
it would be desirable to introduce a health insurance scheme 
in a tentative form. 

Thereafter, a unified scheme of social security to cover 
health insurance, maternity benefit and employment injury 
was published. On the basis of the scheme, the Employees 
State Insurance Act was placed on the statute book in 1948, 
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soon after India became free. 

The Act is administered by a Corporation on which 
employers, employees, the medical profession, the central and 
state governments and Parliament are represented. A Medical 
Benefit Council functions in an advisory capacity. A Standing 
Committee of the Corporation is responsible for general 
supervision, but executive responsibility at headquarters lies 
with a Director-General. 

To secure co-operation at all levels, Regional Boards and 
Local Committees are being set up, on which are represen- 
tatives of labour, employers, the state governments and the 
Corporation. In order to settle disputes speedily, the Act 
provides for the setting up of Employees Insurance Courts by 
the state governments. 

The scheme covers employees whose total remuneration does 
not exceed Rs. 400 per month. The following benefits are 
provided under the scheme: 


(1) Free medical treatment (including specialised services 
such as radiological and pathological services) in cases 
of sickness and employment injury. 

(2) Free maternity care for women employees. The mater- 
nity benefit is admissible for 12 weeks, of which not 
more than 6 weeks may precede the expected date of 
confinement. 

(3) In the case of employment injury, disabling the 
employee for more than seven days, a cash disablement 
benefit, which is roughly half of the employee’s wages 
for the duration of the disability. 

(4) In the case of total permanent disablement, a life pension 
equal to about half of the employee’s wages, and in the 
case of partial permanent disablement a proportion of 
the amount that may fall due as life pension. 

(5) If the injury proves fatal, the half-wage benefit takes 
the form of a pension for the family or dependents of 


the deceased. 


In place of the lump-sum payments under the Workmen's 
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Compensation Act, the scheme provides greater security. 
Medical benefits are available from the day the scheme is 
introduced in an area, and the cash benefits become payable 
under certain conditions. 

The scheme is financed out of a fund built from contributions 
collected from employees and employers, and grants from the 
central and state governments. 

The scheme of contribution by employees aims at ensuring 
an equitable distribution of the burden on them, Employees 
are divided into eight wage groups for the purpose. An 
employee earning between Re. 1 and Rs. 1-8 per day will 
pay As. 2 per week as his contribution, while on drawing 
Rs. 8 and more per day will be required to pay Rs. 1-4 per 
week. Employees earning less than Re. 1 do not pay anything 
at all, though still entitled to all the benefits of the scheme. 

Apart from the contributions from employers and employees, 
the central government undertook to meet two-thirds of the 
cost of administration of the scheme during the first five 
years. The state governments, who are to provide medical 
care under the scheme, bear a share of the cost of this care. 

The sickness cash benefit under the scheme is limited to 56 
days, so that if a worker is suffering from a chronic disease 
like tuberculosis, he may eventually find himself unable to 
return to his job at the end of this period and yet no longer 
be entitled to a subsistence allowance. To alleviate this 
hardship, the sickness benefit is paid in such cases at a reduced 
rate for a further period of 18 weeks, provided the worker 
has been in continuous employment for over two years in a 
factory to which the benefit provisions of the Act apply. 

The Corporation has decided to provide one general bed for 
every 800 insured employees in a particular area, one tuber- 
culosis bed for every 1,600 employees and one maternity bed 
for every 500 women. Where the number of beds required 
exceeds 100, new hospitals are to be built, and where it is less, 
annexes will be set up or beds reserved in existing hospitals. 

In a scheme like this, sick insured persons have their own 
difficulties. There is also scope for malingering, since a person 
who wants leave for other purposes may pretend to be sick, 
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and thus obtain nearly 60 per cent of his wages from the 
Corporation while absent. The Corporation has, therefore, 
appointed social workers who visit insured persons when they 
are sick to see that they are carrying out the instructions of 
doctors and to help them in cases of need. Suspicious cases 
are referred to medical referees appointed by the Corporation. 

Though the coverage of the Act is limited to perennial 
factories, as defined under the Factories Act, 1948, govern- 
ment has been émpowered to extend the Act to any other 
establishment, industrial, commercial, agricultural or other. 
The limited coverage under the scheme is to form a 
nucleus of a general social insurance scheme. 

There has been an insistent demand from the start that 
medical treatment should be extended to the families of 
insured persons, A valuation of the assets and liabilities of 
the Corporation was undertaken to see whether it would be 
possible to provide this facility at the existing rate of contri- 
butions. The valuer reported in the ‘affirmative, and the 
Corporation decided to accept the recommendation. 

Bonus and provident fund for coal miners. One has often 
to meet unforeseen expenditure. For a worker getting a 
marginal wage, this is a serious matter and he then comes 
under the clutches of the money-lender. If, however, his 
employer regularly gives him a bonus, he is able to face such 
situations with equanimity. The peculiar hardships and 
dangers to which colliery workers are exposed put them fore- 
most in the list of workers who are in need of such protection. 
Realising this fact, on the recommendation of the Board of 
Conciliation (Colliery Disputes), statutory schemes for the 
grant of bonus equivalent to four months’ basic wages for 
colliery workers and the institution of a compulsory provident 
fund have been in force under the Coal Mines Provident Fund 
and Bonus Schemes Act. 

Bonus is given to persons getting up to Rs. 300 a month 
as basic wages. Employees covered by the scheme. are 
entitled to one-third of their basic earnings as a quarterly 
bonus, provided they fulfil the qualifying period of attendance. 

The rate of contribution by a worker to the provident fund 
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is one anna per rupee of the total emoluments, including 
dearness allowance and the value of food concessions. An 
equal amount is contributed by the employer. The fund is 
administered by a Board of Trustees consisting of represen- 
tatives of workers and employers and central and state 
governments. The day-to-day administration is carried on by 
a Central Office under the direction of the Coal Mines 
Provident Fund Commissioner. 

The expenses of administration are not met either out of 
the employers’ contributions, or out of the income from their 
investments. A separate levy of 5 per cent of the combined 
contributions is made on employers for this purpose. 

Care is taken to settle claims as quickly as possible, Out- 
going members receive a refund of their accumulations, with 
the whole or part of the employer’s contribution, depending 
upon the duration of their membership. In cases of super- 
annuation, death, or permanent disability for service, the 
entire amount becomes payable. 

The Coal Mines Bonus and Provident Fund Schemes have 
helped to give a sense of security to colliery workers, giving 
them as it does something to fall back on in the event of 
sudden expenses and safeguarding them against destitution on 
retirement from service. 

Employees’ provident funds. The success of the Coal Mines 
Provident Fund Scheme led to a demand for the introduction 
of similar schemes for other industries, which has been met 
by the Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952. 

The scheme framed under the Act was made applicable to 
six major industries, namely, cement, cigarettes, engineering 
(electrical, mechanical and general), iron and steel, paper and 
textiles. In July 1956 the Provident Fund Act, 1952 was 
extended to 13 new categories of industries and in December 
1956 the Scheme was extended to plantations and mines. 
Now the Act covers nearly 8 lakhs of workers. 

The rate of contribution is the same as for the Coal Mines 
Provident Fund Scheme, namely one anna per rupee of total 
emoluments. Members receive interest at the rate of 3} per 
cent on their accumulations in the fund. 
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The scheme is administered by a Central Board of Trustees, 
consisting of representatives of the central and state govern- 
ments, employers and workers. Twenty Regional Offices have 
been set up, each under a Regional Commissioner, who has 
inspectors and other staff under him. The Regional Commis- 
sioners are responsible to the Central Provident Fund 
Commissioner, who is the Chief Executive Officer of the Board. 
There are also Regional Committees, whose function is to 
advise the Central Board. 

The amount standing to a member’s credit can be withdrawn 
by a member on retirement from service after attaining the 
age of 55 years or on retirement on account of total incapacity 
for work due to bodily or mental infirmity or while migrating 
from India for permanent settlement abroad. Withdrawal is 
also possible if a member is not employed in any factory to 
which the scheme applies for a continuous period of not less 
than one year immediately preceding the date on which he 
makes an application for withdrawal. Withdrawals are also 
permitted for making payments towards life insurance policies. 

Because many private firms have provident funds which 
are satisfactory in every way, there is a provision exempting 
those factories where the employees enjoy benefits in the 
nature of provident fund, pension or gratuity which are on 
the whole not less favourable than those provided under the 
Act. The principle is not to disturb private provident funds 
if they fulfil the required conditions. In this way, about 30 
per cent of the factories originally covered by the Act have 
been granted exemption. Option is also given to a class of 
persons to seek exemption if it enjoys benefits which, sepa- 
rately or jointly, are at least equivalent to the benefits under 
the Act, This exemption is, however, given only if the autho- 
rities are convinced that the majority of persons constituting 
such a class desires it. Individuals can also opt to continue 
membership of a factory provident fund if the fund is recog- 
nised under the Indian Income Tax Act and meets the requir- 
ed conditions. 

Retrenchment and lay-off. The Employees State Insurance 
Scheme, the Employees Provident Fund Scheme and the Coal 
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Mines Provident Fund! and Bonus Schemes constitute the social 
security measures introduced in independent India. Another 
important measure is the provision of compensation for lay-off 
or retrenchment. In the latter half of 1953, in spite of the 
growth of activity in the country as a result of the implemen- 
tation of the First Five-Year Plan, there was unemployment 
in the country. The register of unemployed in the employment 
exchanges rose to a record number of 5.13 lakhs. There were 
also closures and large scale retrenchments in a number of 
factories. To keep up morale and to provide relief to the 
retrenched workers, the thirteenth session of the Standing 
Labour Committee considered the subject of compensation for 
involuntary unemployment and adopted a formula for the 
payment of compensation for such unemployment. According 
to this formula it was agreed that compensation to the extent 
of 50 per cent of the basic wages and dearness allowance 
would be payable to workers during the period of involuntary 
unemployment, the duration of such benefit being restricted 
to 45 days in a year. 

Meanwhile, in October 1953, a crisis also developed in the 
textile industry as a result of accumulation of stocks and the 
consequent threat of closures of mills involving lay-off or 
retrenchment of workers. With a view to assisting the in- 
dustry, the central government issued a series of ordinances 
including the Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1953. This ordinance provided for the payment of compen- 
sation for lay-off or retrenchment and for the regulation of 
lay-off. The ordinance was subsequently replaced by the 
Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act, 1953 which lays down 
that no worker who has rendered a year’s continuous service 
or more may be retrenched without being given a month’s 
notice (or a month’s wages in lieu) as well as compensation 
for losing his job. This compensation is calculated at the rate 
of 15 days’ average pay for every completed year of service 
or any part of it in excess of six months, 

The Act also provides compensation for lay-off. This, 
however, applies only to plantations and to perennial factories 
and mines covered by the Factories Act, 1948, and the Mines 
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Act, 1952, respectively, employing not less than 50 workers 
on an average per working day. The employer has to pay 
a laid-off worker, provided he has been in continuous service 
for not less than a year, compensation equal to 50 per cent 
of the total basic wages and dearness allowance for the whole 
period he is laid-off, except the intervening weekly holidays. 
A maximum of 45 days’ compensation in a period of 12 months 
is fixed, The maximum period can, however, be exceeded if 
the worker is laid-off again in the same 12 months for more 
than a week at a stretch. 


E. Conclusion 


Ultimate goal. Since India gained independence, in the field of 
social security only a small beginning has been made. The 
schemes at present in force cover a small fraction of the total 
working population. Lakhs of workers are of course provided 
some degree of social security; but the number of those who 
are not so fortunate runs into millions. In particular, mention 
may be made of the more vulnerable sections of the population 
such as agricultural workers, persons engaged in domestic 
work and in handicrafts, not to speak of universal coverage 
as in the United Kingdom and in New Zealand. It should 
be the aim that each one among these millions should be 
provided for in the event of sickness or unemployment and 
against the time when he will be too old to work. 

Extension of Insurance and Provident Fund Schemes. One 
short-term measure capable of immediate implementation is 
the extension of the Employees’ State Insurance Act and the 
Employees’ Provident Fund Act. In view of the fact that, only 
the first steps in social insurance have been taken, it is 
advisable that the schemes should be extended to other groups 
of workers. 

Old-age pensions. While the Provident Fund Scheme affords 
relief to workers in general, it is not an adequate substitute 
for old-age, and survivors’ pensions. If a worker dies soon 
after employment, the amount available to his dependents is 
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very limited and may not be enough to provide adequate 
relief during the period of want. Similarly, workers who live 
up to a ripe old age will find that the funds do not provide 
them adequate relief till their death. The second difficulty 
can only be met by substituting the provident fund by a 
system of old-age pensions at the appropriate time. There 
must be old-age and survivors’ insurance along with the 
provident fund benefit. 

Unemployment insurance. For the first time in India, 
unemployment benefits have been made available since the 
end of 1953 to workers in industrial establishments employing 
more than 50 persons, and in plantations. This scheme should 
be extended to workers employed in industrial establishments 
employing 20 or more workers and using power, who are 
covered by the major labour Acts including the Employees 
State Insurance Act, 1948, and the Employees Provident Funds 
Act, 1952. 

Payment of the lay-off and retrenchment benefit provision 
introduced in 1953 is made by individual employers. The 
scheme suffers from the same defects from which the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and the Maternity Benefit Act 
suffer, namely, that an employer who is in a weak financial 
position, or who is unscrupulous, may not meet the claims. 

Agricultural sector. The problems of social security for 
agricultural workers, who form numerically the most import- 
ant section of the labour force in India, are slightly different. 
The risks are not the same for the cultivator as for the urban 
wage-earner. So far as tenants are concerned, measures of 
land reform, especially fixity of tenure, would give a certain 
amount of income security. Of course, natural calamities or 
a fall in prices might affect their living standards. The 
measures to meet such situations might lie in the region of 
state relief, crop insurance and similar measures. With regard 
to agricultural workers, that is, those who work for wages 
in the field of agriculture, while the need for some kind of 
security is acute, the problem is complicated by the unorga- 
nised, dispersed and seasonal nature of employments, 

In spite of all these handicaps, there is a case for introducing, 
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at a suitable stage, social security measures in the rural 
sector to cover agricultural wage-earners, tenant-cultivators 
and to protect small farmers against business risks and to 
provide social benefits. 

Social assistance. Even in countries where social security 
is highly advanced, there is provision for residual relief and 
social assistance. A statutory scheme for public relief in cases 
of destitution and distress due to natural calamities is oppor- 
tune at the present time when the country is advancing 
towards a socialist ideal. Such a development supplemented 
by an increase in public health measures and medical relief 
and social welfare activities would help the citizens in their 
efforts to achieve a welfare state. 

Co-ordination. The measures adopted by government so far 
for dealing with social security have been separately conceived 
and executed, thus leading to duplication, both in respect of 
carrying out of the work by the departments and field officers 
as well as on the part of employers who maintain records 
and submit returns to several departments. Integration of the 
various measures under the auspices of a single organisation 
may be conducive to greater efficiency and economy. A 
comprehensive social insurance scheme should be worked out 
so that the administration of all the existing social security 
schemes would be merged with a view to giving greater benefit 
both to employers and workers. 

Future programme. The Constitution of India lays down, 
among the Directive Principles of State Policy, that the State 
shall, within the limits of its economic capacity and develop- 
ment, make effective provision for securing the right to work, 
to education and to public assistance in cases of unemploy- 
ment, old age, sickness and disablement, and in other cases 
of undeserved want. While, after independence, compulsory 
insurance against the risks of sickness, maternity and employ- 
ment injury and retirement benefits have been provided for 
certain sections of the working population, much still remains 
to be done in all directions. One limiting factor in the field 
of social security is, however, cost. This factor alone would 
dictate a phased programme of extension of social security. 
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Keeping in view the capacity of the economy to bear the 
burden of additional social security measures, a programme 
of social insurance, in consonance with the increase in national 
income and on a planned basis, must be framed and adhered to. 

Another important consideration, particularly from the 
medical care point of view, is the paucity of doctors, nurses, 
hospitals, and other facilities. The Health Survey Committee 
has estimated that there is one doctor available for 6,000 in 
India as against 1,000 in the United Kingdom. The position 
in regard to medical institutions is much worse. The ratio of 
such institutions to population is 1 for 24,000 in urban areas 
and 1 for 50,000 in rural areas. The ratio of beds is 1 for 3135 
or 0.32 beds per thousand people. Efforts are being made to 
improve the situation. A rapid extension of sickness and 
health insurance would require a much accelerated programme 
for increasing medical and hospital facilities. 

In spite of the handicaps, there is a great deal that can be 
done to advance social security. Indian society is going 
through dynamic changes. The advent of independence and 
attempts at economic planning have made the citizen look 
forward to social and economic improvement in his lifetime. 
What is required to fulfil this expectation is a well-thought-out 
plan for extending social security in the country. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE, SAFETY 
AND WELFARE 


A. Industrial Hygiene 


Welfare in industry. The history of welfare work in industry 
is a history of the spirit of man conquering his intellect. At 
the time of the industrial revolution two factors combined 
to encourage industrialists to run a race to raise its tempo. 
One was that material gains in the early days of the revolution 
were amazingly high. The second factor arose from the first 
one. Because of it, industrialists felt that it would be for the 
ultimate good of mankind to brush aside all sentimentality 
and use all available man-power as one more raw material 
for increasing material prosperity. What helped them to be- 
guile themselves into such a ruinous bellef was that while 
physics and chemistry, which gave them steam and electricity 
and a whole host of raw materials hidden in earth’s bowels, 
were attaining their manhood in those days, physiology and 
psychology were still in their infancy. This bred social 
disasters like slums, overcrowding, unemployment and moral 
deterioration of man. 

But the spirit of man is indomitable and it rose in revolt 
against its subjugation by the machine. The revolt created 
conflicts of interests, and management and labour began to 
look upon each other as enemies. This threatened the very 
existence of the machine culture that the industrial revolution 
was building, and both governments and industrialists saw 
the danger. 

But prejudices die hard. The method adopted by the 
captains of industry in the early days was to build up power 
at the top and control people for work. The purpose of welfare 
work on the other hand is to build up from the bottom, to 
control work for people so as to enable them to give of their 
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best and to train them to understand their obligations and 
responsibilities. Having tasted autocracy, the bulk of the 
industrialists found it difficult to accept with grace the new 
method to solve labour problems like those of wages, hours 
of work, child labour, woman labour, rest pauses and other 
allied problems. Government had, therefore, to introduce 
legislation to bridge the gap between labour and management. 

Later on it was recognised that even to fulfil the concept 
of maximum production at lowest cost, the efficiency of the 
individual worker is a primary need. That brought in welfare 
activities like curative medical aid, canteens, training schemes, 
wage incentives and other similar measures. But the bulk of 
industrialists still found it hard to reconcile themselves to the 
fact that there was something radically wrong with their hope 
to rejuvenate the world through their materialistic philosophy. 
So, governments had again to resort to compulsive legislation. 
There were, however, some industrialists who out of their free 
will undertook welfare activities which went even beyond the 
requirements of the law. But they undertook such welfare 
activities in a paternalistic spirit, which was revolting to 
human dignity. Not appreciating human values, their attitude, 
though sympathetic, added emotional stress to labour pro- 
blems. They did not realise that what mattered most in 
welfare work was not what amenities were made available, or 
how, but what respect was shown for human values. 

The motives which induce a man to work are fear of 
unemployment, financial incentives, and man’s natural urge 
for work. When fear of unemployment is the motivating factor, 
work is limited to the amount necessary to ward off the 
danger. Financial incentives are effective up to the subsistence 
level, that is, the level at which physiological needs of food 
and shelter are satisfied. 

only true incentive, therefore, is man’s natural urge 
for Work. Work, however, must serve his needs of develop- 
ment, if this natural urge is to be brought out in full. Life 
is a struggle to achieve all-round development, and this 
depends on satisfaction of man’s instincts of self-preservation 
and self-expression and thirst for knowledge. Work has. to 
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help and not hinder these urges. The purpose of welfare in 
industry is to enable the industrial worker to enjoy work and 
to put meaning in his life. Any welfare activity that does 
not achieve this is not welfare, but only charity, which further 
degrades human dignity. 

The main discontent of the worker in the present day is 
not that he is not getting a share of the material cake, but 
that his work offers poor opportunities to develop body and 
mind. What is coming to the forefront to help the worker in 
this context is the science of hygiene, safety and welfare, which 
studies man as a whole and eaters to the needs of both his 
body and mind. 

The science of industrial hygiene. The problem of industrial 
hygiene may be viewed from two angles, namely the health 
hazards common to all citizens, and the occupational health 
risks to which workers are exposed in industries. As a citizen, 
the medical needs of an industrial worker are met by the 
general health services available to the community as a whole. 
As a worker in industry, however, the occupational risks to 
which he is exposed can be met only by a proper study of 
industrial hygiene and a properly constituted industrial health 
service, which can deal with those sets of factors in the 
environment of his workplace reacting adversely on his health. 

The subject of industrial hygiene deals with the science and 
art of the preservation and improvement of the health and 
comfort of the workers through the recognition, evaluation 
and control of the environmental causes and sources of illness 
in industry. This involves primarily a programme of health 
conservation and occupational disease prevention. It is obvious 
that diverse problems arise from the nature of the industrial 
environments, for example, presence of dust and poison, 
excessive temperature and humidity, defective lighting, noise 
and general plant sanitation. 

That working environments can give rise to diseases has 
been known from the time of Hippocrates in the 4th century 
B.c, The first outstanding account of occupational diseases 
was published in 1700 by Ramazinni, regarded by many as 
the father of industrial hygiene. The various legislative 
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measures to ameliorate the appalling conditions that followed 
in the wake of the industrial revolution led to considerable 
progress in recognising and treating industrial hazards. 

It was not, however, until recent times that industrial 
hygiene received recognition as a subject of fundamental 
importance to industry. The fillip in this direction was pro- 
vided by World War I, when an impressive picture of the 
dangers of gases and vapours was drawn and the need for 
protection against these hazards was stressed. The huge 
increase in the production of organic chemicals to meet the 
war needs for explosives, chemical agents and other materials 
made it necessary to find out how to protect the industrial 
workers and the soldiers from’ these hazards. This has been 
responsible for the present concept of industrial hygiene, 
namely that of anticipating and recognising potentially harm- 
ful situations and applying engineering control measures 
before serious injury results. 

Industry needs technology, but it also needs man, and 
technology in its impact with man is not an unmixed blessing. 
Industrial medicine seeks to counteract its evil effects, its goal 
being to create harmony between man and machine. 

Industrial hygiene in its present concept is a joint field of 
endeavour where physicians, engineers, chemists, personnel 
officers and other specialists have their part to play. It is 
characterised by effective team-work between the different 
specialists. While recognising differences in responsibilities and 
in the nature of contributions and maintaining the identities 
of the several basic professions, it depends upon a special 
welding of skills for the solution of industrial health problems. 

Medical aid under this programme is more preventive and 
constructive than curative. It has more to do with the uplift 
of the worker who is apparently well than to the helping of 
one who is sick. Its main activity is to fit the work to the 
worker by finding the right man for a particular job and the 
right job for a particular man. This helps the employee to 
derive maximum satisfaction from his work. In cases where 
such satisfaction does not exist, difficulties arise not only for 
the worker, but also for the employer. It is the business of 
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constructive and educative programmes of industrial health to 
ensure that such cases do not arise, and to promote health and 
economic production by improving the workers’ physical, 
mental and moral outlook. A spirit of willing co-operation 
thus develops in the workers and they give their best to 
society and derive maximum fulfilment from life, 

Another important function of the industrial physician is 
to help the safety engineer in his activities through diagnosis 
of hazards to the health of the worker. This is done by finding 
out the physiological effects on health of environmental factors 
like heat, noise, illumination and dust, and physical factors 
like posture, speed of work and so on. 

An important preliminary in this field is an industrial 
hygiene survey carried out jointly by the doctor and the safety 
engineer. The environment of every work-room is studied 
with a view to uncovering any lurking physical, chemical or 
biological hazards arising out of raw materials or bye-products 
or finished products. Recommendations are then made for the 
removal or control of all such hazards. This creates for the 
worker a safe and clean workplace, and it satisfies, among 
other things, his human need of self-importance. It also puts 
him in a co-operative frame of mind and draws him away 
from conflict. 

Industrial medicine has become a specialised branch of 
preventive medicine requiring the services of a doctor having 
a fairly intimate knowledge of the processes in a factory so 
that he may know where to look for industrial diseases and 
be ready with advice as to appropriate remedies. He must 
keep a watch on any excessive sickness or accident rates that 
might show themselves in a particular department of the 
factory, so that the correct remedy may be applied in con- 
junction with his engineering and other technical colleagues. 


The safety engineer has also to organise an accident pre- 
vention campaign by creating safety-mindedness among 
workers, and by other methods. He must also attend to fire 
prevention and ‘housekeeping’ ‘Housekeeping’, besides stres- 
sing the great importance of cleanliness in work-rooms and 


the surroundings of a factory, consists in insisting on a place 
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for everything and everything in its place. 

What disturbs the worker’s peace of mind most are the inhu- 
man situations inherent in the factory system. These arise out 
of inter-relationships between employer and employee, bet- 
ween employer and supervisor, between groups of employees 
and between man and machine, To enable the worker to meet 
this challenge, social scientists have developed methods of 
selection of new entrants, induction of the new worker, free 
communication channels through group discussions and train- 
ing courses for all grades of personnel. These help the 
worker because they meet the worker’s basic human needs of _ 
security, self-expression and social life. 

The personnel officer's main function is on this plane. He 
has to lessen emotional stresses, which workers as well as 
executives gather during work. This is mainly achieved by 
removing misunderstandings amongst management and labour, 
by keeping the communication channels up and down the 
production lines free. He investigates workers’ complaints and 
prevents troubles from developing. He organises welfare 
facilities both at the place of work and outside, 

Health is the birthright of every individual and is also an 
important factor that raises his economic status, not only 
through increasing his working capacity but also his desire to 
work. Besides these humanitarian and economic aspects, it is 
also the aim of industrial hygiene to contribute towards 
industrial peace and Progress by creating human situations 
that enable employees to find work a joy and life meaningful. 

Importance of industrial hygiene. A majority of industria- 
lists, however, show little anxiety to understand the scope 
and benefits of industrial hygiene and label the costs of an 
industrial health service as bad economics. An example of 
this want of foresight is their self-satisfied attitude towards 
accident prevention, one of the main items of an industrial 
health service, They consider it wasteful to spend money on 
accident prevention after insuring themselves against accident 
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Indirect costs of accidents arise out of production loss, damage 
to machinery, retraining of other employees and others. Where 
profit margins are small, sound safety and health programmes 
may increase the difference between profit and loss. It would 
not, therefore, be wise to ignore the fact that safety, efficiency 
and productivity go hand in hand. 

Handling of industrial disputes, Another disturbing factor 
is the hapless methods which some factory managements use 
when handling industrial disputes. The need of the hour is 
increased production, and one factor that holds it up is the 
increasing number of industrial disputes. Progressive factories 
in the West spend large sums on research into the causes of 
industrial unrest. The knowledge so collected has established 
that people produce, not machines, and that the main causes 
of industrial disputes are the outraged feelings of workers 
and lack of management training. 

In fact, if industrial disputes are to be resolved in a realistic 
manner, management must design policies to meet all the basic 
needs of workers and not merely those that are raised at the 
bargaining table. Such human needs, besides the economic 
need, which is generally the only one which comes up at the 
bargaining table, are for a sense of security and self-import- 
ance, for self-expression and the satisfaction of social instincts. 
A comprehensive industrial hygiene service is tangible evi- 
dence of the employer’s interest in his workers. It helps in 
improving morale by producing a sense of security. 

Training in social skills. The training of executives and 
supervisors is at present replete with instruction in technical 
skills but lacks instruction in social skills. Comparatively few 
executives and supervisors are conscious that things like 
wages and hours of work can be carriers of social values. In 
fact, even methods of payment and wage incentive schemes 
have psychological and, to some extent, physiological aspects 
which could profitably be considered the concern of the factory 
medical officer as well as of the production expert, personnel 
director and the management. Logic and reason have no locus 
standi in the face of emotional imbalance, but an industrial 
hygiene programme can help in correcting such imbalance. 
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Real welfare. To sum up, men, methods and materials are 
the three main pillars of industry. Technology takes good care 
of methods and materials, but an industrial hygiene pro- 
gramme is necessary to keep men fit and faithful. True wel- 
fare work in industry is a question of advancing the worker's 
physical, emotional and moral well-being in order to make 
his life worth living, and not a matter of throwing crumbs of 
charity at him. Real welfare is not amenities, but the right 
atmosphere where the worker can breathe an air of growth 
and development and think constructively, so as to understand 
the play and interplay of his subconscious instincts and 
conscious emotions. What plays the most important role in 
such a scheme of true welfare is a well-considered industrial 
hygiene programme. Industrial hygiene is social service par 
excellence and the winner of peace and stability in industry. 

Industrial hygiene and trade unions. Industrial hygiene has 
also something to offer to trade unions, In India, trade 
unionism has yet to go far to reach its manhood, but, if it so 
chooses, it can draw strength and inspiration from an industrial 
hygiene programme. Its main interest at present is to secure 
a living wage for labour. But man cannot live by bread 
alone. The real ‘wage’ is a wise and satisfying use of the 
working capacity of each worker, so as to enable him to attain 
his physical, mental and social well-being. This is what an 
industrial hygiene service attempts. In Western countries 
there are progressive trade unions which include the item of 
an industrial hygiene service in their contracts with manage- 
ments. 

The workers’ interest in occupational safety and health is 
obvious. He suffers the pain and loss of earning power, since 
workmen’s compensation benefits do not equal his wages 
either in theory or in practice. 

But in India, oblivious of the fact that one of the root 
causes of labour unrest is the social void in workers’ industrial 
life, labour leaders challenge the intransigence of employers 
with obstructive tactics. This lowers output and thus increases 
the social void. If order is to come out of such chaos, the 
constructive method of an industrial hygiene service is neces- 
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sary to take care of the total health of the whole working 
personnel from top to bottom. 

Advances in Western countries. As is to be expected, there 
have been great advances in the practice of industrial hygiene 
in the more industrially advanced countries of the West. The 
legal provisions of such countries have been quite adequate to 
meet various contingencies, but the more important factor has 
been the realisation on the part of employers of the need to 
ensure the health of workers by suitable measures in the 
interests of employees’ morale and of happy employer- 
employee relations. Besides, the growth of trade unionism has 
also been responsible for the awareness of the workers of their 
right of protection from occupational hazards. 

Industrial hygiene in the U. K. In the United Kingdom, the 
present industrial health services have, to a large extent, . 
grown from the Medical Factory Inspectorate, which was set 
up to enforce and advise upon an increasing volume of 
legislation concerned with the health of factory workers and 
their working environment. Britain’s first medical inspector 
of factories was appointed in 1889. There are now several 
such officers forming part of the factory inspectorate. It is 
their duty to make special investigations into questions 
relating to industrial hygiene, industrial diseases and environ- 
mental conditions affecting the health of workers. 

The Medical Inspector is assisted in carrying out his 
functions by several hundred Certifying Surgeons. The main 
task of the Certifying Surgeon is medical supervision in 
factories where hazardous processes are carried on, annual 
examination of all young workers and periodic examination 
of adults in certain dangerous occupations. 

The factory inspectorate in the United Kingdom has made 
no small contribution to the advancement of knowledge of 
occupational diseases and industrial hygiene. It is no good to 
the industry just to know that certain processes which they 
are carrying out are hazardous unless the inspectorate is in 
a position to indicate any possible alternative methods by 
which the hazards can be eliminated. The success of the 
United Kingdom factory inspectorate is due to the cooperation 
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with and the technical service rendered to industry by bringing 
to their notice certain hazards and also working out, in 
co-operation with industry, measures to get over the hazards. 

For example, modern industry is using an increasing 
number of poisonous chemicals as raw materials or solvents 
and running manufacturing processes which expose workers 
to undue noise and vibrations, heat and humidity, atmospheric 
pressure, radiant energy and accidents. The ordinary inspector 
is trained sufficiently in the recognition of these hazards and 
methods of combating them and to act as the eyes and ears 
of the department in spotting new hazards. In the case of 
new hazards, a medical inspector is called in for a joint visit. 
If the presence of danger is confirmed, further joint visits are 
made with engineering or chemical inspectors till a sound 
method of overcoming the hazard is found. This method is 
then circulated to the whole staff for action in similar cases 

Industrial hygiene in the U.S.A. In the United States of 
America, the approach to the problem of industrial hygiene 
is somewhat different. The managements, as a rule, feel that 
it is their responsibility to safeguard the health, welfare and 
safety of workers. Freedom from accidents or occupational 
diseases is as much a matter of pride to managements as the 
lowering of costs or improvements of quality. The firms, on 
their own, carry out industrial hygiene surveys, primarily with 
a view to determining the nature and extent to which a 
problem may adversely affect the well-being of the persons 
employed. Usually, the first result aimed at in such a survey 
is the obtaining of data for the adoption of engineering and 
medical control measures to avoid or eliminate harmful 
situations, 


B. Industrial Health in India 


ù) Existing legislation. In India, the existing labour legislation 
Wan be considered to be on a level with other industrially 
the šoced countries, The Factories Act, 1948, the Plantations 
construc Act, 1951 and the Mines Act, 1952 are improvements 
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on former legislation and they deal with the problems of 
health, safety and welfare of the industrial workers in the 
environments of factories, plantations and mines. The Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 gave the industrial 
employees priority over the general public in the matter of 
medical and other amenities. 

But while the general scope of the subject of industrial 
health is covered by these Acts, measures adopted in regard 
to problems of industrial hygiene and the provision of an 
adequate industrial medical service are almost absent. This 
has been partly due to the fact that no statistics exist 
regarding mortality and morbidity amongst industrial workers 
and partly due to lack of appreciation of the value of industrial 
hygiene on the part of government and employees. 

Absence of industrial hygiene service. Except for a 
miniature pioneering effort in an industry here and there, 
organised industrial hygiene service is conspicuous by its 
absence in Indian industries. Managements in general are as 
little interested in the working environments of workers within 
the factory as they are in their living conditions outside. 

So far as government is concerned, there have been 
Certifying Surgeons appointed under the Factories Act but 
their work is confined to the certification of young persons for 
employment. The factory inspectorates were also assisted by 
public health officers who were notified as Additional 
Inspectors of Factories. This, however, has not led to any 
real progress towards effective handling even of the problem 
of occupational diseases, some data about which are being 
obtained under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. 

Under this Act, 12 occupational diseases are deemed to be 
injuries by accident for purposes of payment of compensation. 
State governments are empowered to add to this list. A few 
of the state governments have exercised these powers and 
have notified certain other diseases also as occupational 
diseases. 

For the first time, provisions regarding notification of 
occupational diseases and medical supervision in factories and 
mines were incorporated in India in the Factories Act, 1948 
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and the Mines Act, 1952. Under the Factories Act, it is 
obligatory on factory managements to give information regard- 
ing certain occupational diseases (specified in the schedule) 
contracted by the employees, and on medical practitioners 
attending on persons suffering from such diseases to report 
the same to the Chief Inspector. There are similar provisions 
in the Mines Act also. However, hardly anything is being 
done in this regard. 

Personnel. The proper enforcement of these provisions 
requires the employment of qualified industrial hygiene 
personnel on the staff of the state factory inspectorates and 
in the mines department. Provision of such staff is necessary 
in view of the considerable number of people in the bigger 
industries and the still larger numbers in the smaller factories. 
Such supervisory service needs employment of industrial 
hygienists as public health officials in the state health depart- 
ments, and of officers like plant medical officers, safety 
engineers and personnel officers in factories. All such per- 
sonnel should have special training in industrial hygiene. 
Once such a service has been provided by the state and the 
industry, there will emerge a composite picture of an industrial 
health supervision scheme wherein there will be a close link 
between the family doctor and the industrial health super- 
visory staff. 

Need of inspectorate to act as technical adviser. It is not 
sufficient to point out to employers that certain processes 
which they are carrying out are hazardous unless the inspec- 
torate is also in a position to indicate possible alternative 
methods by which the hazards can be eliminated or at least 
reduced by preventive measures. It is true that under the 
Factories Act, 1948 and the Mines Act, 1952 the onus for the 
compliance with the provisions relating to the health, safety 
and welfare of the workers rests on the owners. But it would 
not be reasonable to expect the small owner to be able to 
avail himself of the services of engineers or other specialised 
firms to enable him to comply with the various requirements. 
For the proper implementation of the Acts, it is necessary that 
factory inspectorates and mines inspectorates should function 
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as a technical service, advising and assisting the employers as 
to the best methods of complying with the provisions of the 
Acts and of eliminating avoidable hazards, 

In this connection, it may be of interest to mention that, in 
most countries, steam boilers have to be insured and the 
annual inspection of boilers is carried out by inspectors of the 
insurance companies—as in the case of fire insurance, Such 
a law in India would make the position rather difficult 
for the individual employers. Since factories are scattered 
over a very wide area, such an arrangement would also not 
be possible in India. The Governments themselves, therefore, 
should set up inspectorates for the examination of these 
boilers on the payment of a fee, thus relieving individual em- 
ployers from getting their boilers insured. The boiler inspec- 
torates should also function as a technical service for the 
industry. 

Industrial hygiene and medical surveys yield valuable 
knowledge of health hazards associated with a variety of 
occupations and industrial processes. They help to acquaint 
industry, labour and other agencies with the hazards associated 
with industrial occupations, and to collect data on industrial 
morbidity. They also provide useful data for the devising of 
methods for control of environmental hazards. In particular, 
they serve to focus the attention of the industries on the 
necessity for introduction of good hygiene practices. Some 
surveys! of this type have been carried out by the organisation 
of the Chief Adviser, Factories, in certain major industries. 
In the execution of some of them, the organisation had the 
assistance of an Industrial Hygiene Unit sent over to India 
from the United States of America. 

Study of thermal environment. Excessive heat and humidity 
in air have harmful effects on the health and efficiency of 
workers in industry and consequently on industrial produc- 
tion. Such environmental conditions occur in India particularly 
in the jute and. textile industries because of the industrial 
processes involved. The ill effects resulting from work under 
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such conditions are obvious. Standards have, therefore, to be 
laid down as regards temperature and humidity. But in the 
absence of reliable data, there is no way of assessing the 
degree of discomfort resulting from such adverse environ- 
mental conditions. 

Tripartite agreements. The First Five Year Plan had recom- 
mended that, in organised industries, tripartite agreements 
should be drawn up on the standard of compliance with the 
provisions of the Factories Act and that effective machinery 
should be set up to review the working of the agreements in 
each group of industries. The working of the agreements 
would in itself constitute a form of inspection within industry. 
To the inspectorate, it would indicate the basic requirements 
from which they might work up for further improvement in 
working conditions in industry. A start in this direction was 
made with the cement industry when, at the meeting of the 
Industrial Committee on Cement held in March 1954, it was 
decided to set up (1) A Central Tripartite (Technical) 
Committee, and (2) State Tripartite (Technical) Committees. 

The Central Tripartite (Technical) Committee will, in 
consultation with the State Committees, draw up agreements 
on the standard of compliance with the provisions of the 
Factories Act relating to safety, health and welfare and 
improvement of working conditions in the cement industry. 
The working of the agreement will be reviewed at intervals 
not exceeding six months by the State Committee, which will 
submit reports to the Central Committee. 

National museum. Industrial hygiene is receiving increasing 
attention and a step in this direction will be the establishment 
of the National Museum of Industrial Health, Safety and 
Welfare, which is designed to aid the safeguarding of the 
worker's health and his protection against occupational dis- 
eases. This museum will be housed in the Central Labour 
Institute which is being set up in Bombay. This Institute is 
designed to provide facilities for a scientific study of various 
aspects of industrial development as it relates to the human 
factor. Apart from the museum, there will be in the Institute 
of Industrial Hygiene laboratory a training centre and a 
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library-cum-information centre. The Institute will serve as a 
centre of demonstration, research and training in all aspects 
of labour in its broad concept. Attached to the Institute will 
be a training within industry centre, and two sections, one 
for the study of industrial psychology and the other dealing 
with occupational physiology. 

Industrial Hygiene Laboratory. The main function of the 
Industrial Hygiene Laboratory Section of the Institute, which 
has been planned more or less on the lines of the Industrial 
Hygiene Laboratories set up by most of the state governments 
and the federal government in the United States of America, 
is to promote industrial health. It will offer professional 
assistance in the study and solution of industrial health 
problems and contribute to the technical advancement of indus- 
trial hygiene through research, surveys and allied activities. 
It will provide facilities for field investigations for the detection 
of health hazards in industry, for the determination of 
environmental conditions as to exposures to various hazards 
and toxic substances used in industrial processes and for the 
development of new techniques and preventive measures for 
counteracting and eliminating such hazards, 

Productivity centre. A productivity centre has already been 
set up in Bombay. This centre will ultimately become a part 
of the Central Labour Institute. The centre will help in 
creating among labour, management and the general public 
attitudes receptive to the idea of higher productivity. It will 
assist in the application of modern industrial engineering 
techniques with a view to raising productivity and workers’ 
earnings and to improving conditions of work. Its major field 
of endeavour will be to achieve the best possible results 
through an integrated application to the problems of industrial 
production of accepted good principles of management, plant 
lay-out, materials handling, production planning and control, 
inspection and quality control, and work study and wage 
incentives. 

With the stimulation of interest in this subject through 
factual surveys and research and by more vigorous enforce- 
ment of the health, safety and welfare provisions, a stage will 
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be attained when the Indian industrialist has realised that it 
is in his own interest to protect the health of workers by all 
means at his disposal. 


C. Industrial Accidents 


Chain of events. An accident is an unfortunate occurrence 
resulting in cessation of work by a worker or a group of 
workers. More often than not, every accident also inflicts 
injuries on workers. 

An accident cannot be called fortuitous or totally unex- 
pected. Investigation has shown that 98 per cent of the 
reported accidents are of a preventable type. This shows that 
some factor in a chain of events results in the accident. 

Since an accident occurs to a person, the personal factor of 
the individual can be considered as the first link of the chain. 
The existence of the hazard either on the machine or in the 
shape of an unsafe ladder or structure is the second link. The 
unsafe act of the person who has suffered the accident is the 
next link resulting in the accident with or without injury. 
The removal of any one of the links will prevent the occurrence 
of the accident. 

For an accident to occur, the factors mentioned must 
converge at a particular instant of time. Any time lag, 
providing an opportunity for the withdrawal of the personal 
factor or the material factor—the existence of the hazard— 
will help in avoiding the accident. The removal of the personal 
factor may be by the perception of the danger by the worker. 
He may withdraw in time away from the point of danger, or 
he may be pushed away by automatic means by a pre-designed 
guard. Examples are the quick stepping out of the person 
under a suspended load when the rope or chain fails, or the 
push away mechanism on a guillotine machine which pushes 
the worker away from the machine on the downward stroke 
of the guillotine. The material factor—the existence of the 
hazard—may be eliminated by the provision of chains or 
links which sustain the loads when danger becomes imminent. 
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The quick stopping device on a pattern machine when the 
fingers of the operator touch a link at the point of danger is 
an example of this type. 

Since the speed of reaction of the individual is highly 
variable, the escape mechanism should be so designed as not 
to depend on factors dependent on the individual. The 
machine should be made safe by the designing engineer by the 
provision of automatic guards, quick stopping and other 
devices that act before the dangerous part of a machine can 
injure the worker. 

Proneness to accidents. As a consequence of the personal 
factor, some persons usually have accidents and suffer more 
than others exposed to the same risk. This may be due to 
mere chance, or, having suffered an accident, the individual 
may become more nervous and thereby suffer another. If 
the earlier accident had made him more cautious, it would 
have reduced chances of repetition, but the nervousness of 
the injured person will increase his liability to a second 
accident. 

The more important factor is the accident proneness of the 
individual. There is something undefinable in the person that 
makes him more liable to accidents than others. It may be 
that he is more clumsy in his work or that his social environ- 
ment is such that it makes him more easily distracted or that 
his reactions are so slow that the time lag is not sufficient 
for him to withdraw from the danger. In any case, such 
individuals exist and they continue to suffer accidents more 
than others and more unexpectedly than others. They should 
be placed in such work where the chances for accidents are 
the least. 

Want of experience. While considering the personal factor, 
it should be remembered that want of experience is a potent 
factor in accident causation. This is particularly so in the 
initial stages of employment when the habits for efficient 
performance of any task have not yet been formed. They 
are acquired quickly but in the learning period it is absolutely 
essential to guard and teach the young worker. Observation 
and analysis have also proved that immaturity is perhaps a 
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more potent factor than mere inexperience. For, while the 
mature person can quickly adapt himself to the task, the 
immature one takes a longer time and commits more errors 
in the process. The control over the muscle and the mind 
should be fully attained so that the worker is fully habituated 
to doing his work in a manner which will minimise the 
dangers involved in an operation. The training of the worker, 
therefore, forms an important part of the work of prevention 
of accidents in industry. 

Machine accidents. An analysis of reported accidents shows 
that machine accidents are perhaps one-fourth in number of 
the non-machine accidents, but the usually greater severity 
of the machine accident and the dramatic stoppage of work, 
the loss of a limb or life gives it prominence and attracts 
attention. The machine is usually blamed and fault is found 
with the guarding of the machine or with the dangerous part 
of the machine. It is forgotten that it is the use—rather the 
abuse—of the machine by the man that causes the accident. 
Man-failure is the more direct cause of most accidents, Belts, 
pulleys, gears, flywheels and ladders are there, but they aré 
less harmful than the unsafe acts of the man who works with 
them. The machine, in fact, is only as dangerous as man 
makes it. It is when a machine is left in a dangerous situation 
and the worker does an unsafe act that an accident occurs. 

Machine accidents are generally more gruesome and muti- 
lating than non-machine accidents. When a worker is injured 
in an accident not involving machinery, the investigation 
usually shows that the worker has done an unsafe act or 
that the employer has not eliminated an unsafe condition. The 
cause is located as the fault of someone and, whoever is 
responsible, it is a case of man-failure. But when an accident 
occurs on a machine, the repelling sight makes an average 
person blame the machine. Subconsciously he defends the 
race to which he belongs and the machine is dubbed dange- 
rous. Yet, on a closer scrutiny, it is generally a case of 
man-failure even in the case of machine accidents and many 
investigations have revealed that the machine is less harmful 
than the actions of man. It is incorrect, therefore, to state 
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that a machine is dangerous. There are certain parts of a 
machine which are liable to cause accidents. 

Non-machine accidents. More than 80 per cent of the 
accidents that occur are of what are termed the non-machinery 
type. There are more fatalities from so-called petty causes 
such as falling off ladders than from other ‘serious’ causes. 
The prick of a nail carelessly thrown away from a broken 
mould or crate can result in serious consequences if the 
worker neglects to get immediate medical attention. The 
unloading of heavy material before a worker moves away 
from a danger point has resulted in many fatal accidents. 
Improper foot rests or grips on top of a ladder can prove to 
be the cause of bad accidents. Flying pieces from chipping 
operations have resulted in the loss of eyes to those working 
on the opposite side of the work bench.. Not wearing suitable 
goggles while working on grinding or turning operations has 
caused many accidents. Hammer-heads flying off because they 
were not properly fixed to their handles and even whole 
hammers flying off because they were inadequately gripped 
by the worker and hammers wrongly wielded have also caused 
serious accidents. 

In view of this, the regular inspection by competent persons 
is essential. Such unsafe conditions as uneven floors, unsafe 
ladders and hand tools, should be completely eliminated. 
Workers should also be trained to examine their tools, and 
should be taught to operate them safely. There is no greater 
insurance against accidents than the safety education of the 
workers. 

Physical environment. Physical environment and working 
conditions are contributory causes for accidents. Man is a 
totality of integrated physiological and psychological functions 
and the environment has a great effect on his body and mind. 
Too high or too low a temperature of the atmosphere, defective 
ventilation, improper lighting, annoying noises and vibrations 
and unduly long hours of work create conditions of discomfort 
and disability. They cause fatigue of body and lethargy of 
mind. They bring down morale, reduce quickness in perception 
of danger, making a worker easily vulnerable to accidents. 
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One of the essential requirements of the human body is a 
constant body temperature. Where environmental conditions 
are such that a constant body temperature is not maintained, 
eapacity for work, both mental and physical, gets reduced. 
Prolonged exposure to such environmental conditions may 
end in a fatality. 

Rise in the atmospheric temperature in a factory may be 
due to many causes such as the working of the machines, the 
lighting system and the radiated heat from hot surfaces 
arising out of the manufacturing process. Humidity of air 
may increase due to evaporated moisture from sweat, moisture 
of the air expired by the lungs and the imperceptible perspi- 
ration caused in the human skin. Thus, the required environ- 
mental condition to suit the worker is a function of many 
complex variables and calls for careful design. 

Investigation of accidents, Whatever may be the attention 
paid to the elimination of hazards and the provision of suitable 
conditions of work, it is an unassailable fact that accidents 
do happen in industry. This has attracted attention, and 
methods of prevention have been evolved out of the experience 
gained. It is, therefore, a natural corollary that prevention 
of accidents in any factory has also to be based on proper 
investigation and analysis, If the maximum advantage is to 
be gained, most careful and searching investigation is essential. 
Right conclusions should be drawn and proper methods put 
into practice. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the investigation of all 
accidents. It may be that the injury is small in a particular 
instance, but, on another occasion, the same type of accident 
may result in a major injury. It is, therefore, necessary that 
the investigator should clearly distinguish between the accident 
caused and the injury sustained. The essential feature of 
prevention is the removal of the cause of the accident. A 
worker falling from the top of a ladder due to a broken rung 
may not suffer an injury. Such accidents are called lucky 
escapes by the workers themselves. But a virtually identical 
fall can result in serious injury under only slightly different 
circumstances. It is the accident-cause that should be elimi- 
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nated by rectifying the imperfect ladder. To ignore the 
accident because there was no injury is incorrect. Investigation 
of ‘all such accidents and the removal of the accident-causes 
will result in a more effective prevention of accidents. 

When a group of accidents in a period is taken and analysed, 
it may be found that there is a factor common to many of 
them. There may be a common contributory factor, which, if 
located and eliminated, may result in a great reduction of 
accidents. It may be found that a fault in the process or a 
fault of the management is the cause. These can also be 
removed. It may be that lack of skill or disobedience of 
instructions by the workers is the cause of accidents. This 
again can be remedied either by replacing the worker or 
training him, or by seeing that safety instructions are followed 
strictly. It may be discovered that there is distraction to an 
unnecessarily large extent by surroundings or by fellow 
workers, This is also remediable. Careful analysis of any 
group of accidents will help in removing any common factor 
responsible for accidents. 

Responsibility of management, supervisors, safety engineers 
and workers for accident prevention. Prevention of accidents 
is a co-operative effort of management, supervisors, safety 
engineers and workers. The employer and his supervisors 
must adopt the appropriate technique based on sound prin- 
ciples and the worker must willingly co-operate by using the 
safety appliances and following the safety instructions. But 
the first and the most indispensable requirement is that the 
employers and his supervisors must sincerely and enthusiasti- 
cally want to prevent accidents. Half-hearted attempts will 
not succeed and will doubly injure the work by infusing the 
same half-heartedness into the workers in accident prevention 
work. Employers must not only show clearly that they are 
keen on prevention, but also infuse the same enthusiasm into 
the workers and the supervisory staff. In short, the work 
must start from the top and preventive measures be adopted 
by all. Good intentions of management as regards safety 
will not be effective unless every supervisor takes practical 
steps on the floor of the workshop. The supervisor is the last 
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link of the management with the workers and he is in conti- 
nuous touch with the working group under his control. It is, 
therefore, he who can put into practice the intentions of the 
management and make the workers safety minded. 

The supervisor in charge of safety should be a man of 
sincerity and ability. He must be well conversant with the 
processes and be aware of the hazards involved. He should 
know the working of the machines and must be capable cf 
appreciating the problems of production. He should have 
keenness of observation and the patience to learn. Where 
every person looks and passes on, he should be capable of 
seeing and recognising a danger. He should have tact in 
imparting his ideas to others and make others accept them. 
He must be friendly with all, so that his remarks and 
discussions are accepted in a spirit of friendliness and co- 
operation. 

The safety executive must not only be enthusiastic in his 
work but should also clearly demonstrate his enthusiasm. He 
should make it clear that he wants the co-operation of all his 
colleagues and the workmen. He should reach every person 
on his own plane and should be able, by the force of his 
personality, to influence them in the interest of safety. 

There is no doubt that regular safety inspection of a factory 
is necessary. While the officer in charge is able to carry it 
out, it is not sufficient if one inspection is made and instructions 
given. There is a great need to follow up. The worker must 
be continually reminded of what he has been told and what 
has been impressed on him in the interest of his safety. An 
investigation of an accident must be followed up with 
a discussion with the workers engaged on the type of work 
in which the accident occurred. This is more effectively done 
by the formation of safety committees in which every accident 
and near accident is discussd. While in small factories, the 
foreman and the senior workers will be automatically parties 
to the discussions, the formation of a safety committee is 
essential in large factories. Discussions in these committee 
meetings should be free and frank, so that the real causes 
of accidents are brought out and eliminated. 
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No amount of effort on the part of management, supervisors 
and the safety engineers will achieve the desired result of 
preventing accidents unless the programme receives the active 
and whole-hearted support and co-operation of the workers 
and their organisation. Generally, it is the worker who is 
both the cause and the victim of an accident. The workers 
and their leaders have therefore to realise the seriousness 
of the problem and constantly keep in mind their own interest 
in the elimination of all unsafe practices, and in ensuring that 
safety appliances are invariably used and safety rules and 
regulations scrupulously observed. 


D. Industrial Accidents in India 


The accident toll in Indian industries is comparatively higher 
than in industrially advanced countries. Accident statistics 
show that in factories alone in 1953 there were 256 fatal 
injuries and 93,431 serious injuries, i.e. 0.01 fatal and 36.96 
serious accidents for every 1000 employed persons. In the 
mines, the corresponding figures were 388 fatal and 4,286 
serious accidents, i.e. 0.65 and 7.03 fatal and serious accidents 
respectively for every 1000 employed persons. This shows that 
the problem has not received the attention it deserves. From 
every point of view—national, industrial and individual— 
accidents are a menace to the community. 

Statutory provision for prevention of accidents. Extensive 
statutory provisions have been made in India for the preven- 
tion of industrial accidents. These safety provisions relate 
in the main to factories, mines, transport, steam boilers, 
electricity, and explosives. Most of these provisions are 
contained in the central laws, but they have been supplemented 
by state measures. 

The general provisions of the Factories Act, 1948 relate to 
fencing of machinery, precautions against fire and safety of 
buildings and machinery. The Act lays down that every 
exposed moving part of a prime mover and every flywheel 
directly connected to a prime mover, every hoist or lift, hoist- 
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well or lift-well and every trap door or similar opening near 
which any person may have to work or pass, and every part 
of the machinery prescribed by the: state government must 
be adequately fenced. For protection against fire, the Act 
lays down that such precautions as may be prescribed must 
be taken in every factory and provisions should be made for 
means of escape. In addition, Factory Inspectors are authorised 
to call upon the managers to take measures in regard to 
buildings or machinery as they deem necessary to ensure 
the safety of the workers, 

The Act also authorises state governments to declare any 
operation that exposes workers to a serious risk of bodily 
injury, poisoning or disease to be hazardous and to make 
tules for securing the safety of the persons employed on it. 
In all cases it is obligatory on the part of factory owners 
to obtain a certificate of stability before any manufacturing 
process involving the use of power is commenced in any 
building. Specific provisions have also been made for the 
protection of women and children. The Act prohibits the 
employment of women and children to clear or oil any 
moving part of machinery driven by power or to work 
between moving parts or between fixed and moving parts of 
any power-driven machinery. 

Elaborate provisions have been made in the Mines Act, 
1952 for making the mining operation as safe as possible, The 
Act empowers the central government to make regulations 
for providing for the safety of persons employed in mines. 
These regulations cover means of entrance and exit, the 
number of shafts or outlets to be furnished, the fencing of 
shafts, pits, outlets, pathways and subsidences, the safety of 
the roads and working places, ventilation and the action to 
be taken in respect of dust and gases, and the care and regu- 
lation of the use of all machinery and plant and of all electrical 
apparatus used for signalling purposes. Regulations can also 
be framed for requiring and regulating the use of safety lamps 
and for providing against explosions or ignitions, or irruptions 
or accumulation of water in mines and against the dangers 
arising therefrom. In exercise of these powers, comprehensive 
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regulations have been framed for the coal and other metalli- 
ferous mines. The Act also empowers inspectors of mines, if 
in their opinion there is urgent and immediate danger to the 
life or safety of any person employed in any mine, to prohibit 
the employment of persons in or about the mine until the 
danger is removed. 

Safety provisions relating to transport workers are contained 
in the Indian Railways Act, 1890 and the Indian Dock 
Labourers Act, 1934. The latter Act was passed specially to 
give effect to the Protection against Accidents (Dockers) 
Convention (Revised), 1932 of the International Labour 
Organisation. 

Statistics of accidents. Information regarding industrial acci- 
dents in India is confined to accidents occurring in industrial 
establishments covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1923. Statistics collected under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act relate to those accidents in which compensation has been 
paid. No statistics are at present available regarding other 
accidents. 

Under the Factories Act it is obligatory on the part of the 
manager of a factory to report all accidents which cause death 
or which cause bodily injury whereby any injured person is 
prevented from resuming work during the next 48 hours. 
Statistics relating to these are classified under three heads, 
namely, fatal, serious, and minor, according to the nature of 
the injury. For purposes of classification, an accident is 
considered to be serious if the injury involves absence from 
work for 21 days or more and minor if it involves abséenee 
from work for more than 48 hours but less than 21 days. 

As a result of comparatively greater attention having been 
paid to safety in mines, data regarding accidents in mines 
are more or less exhaustive. Such statistics are available 
from the year 1901, when the first Mines Act was passed. 

For the purposes of these statistics, accidents are considered 
to be serious when an injury has been sustained which involves, 
or in all probability will involve, the permanent loss or injury 
to the sight or hearing or the fracture of any limb or the 
enforced absence of the injured person from work for a period 
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exceeding 20 days. Those accidents which cause injuries 
necessitating absence from work for a period exceeding 48 
hours but less than 20 days are considered to be minor. 

Compensation for accidents. Before 1923, personal injury 
caused by an accident at work was considered as a normal 
risk of employment. The worker had no claim for compensa- 
tion except under the ordinary law of negligence. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, which marked the begin- 
ning of social security in India, provides for the payment of 
compensation to workers by employers for death or disable- 
ment caused by industrial accidents or occupational diseases. 
It applies only to those workers who get less than Rs. 400 
per month as pay and who are employed on railways, in 
factories, mines and plantations or in any of the hazardous 
occupations specified in a schedule to the Act. 

Other measures to promote industrial safety. In addition to 
these statutory provisions, action is being taken by the mines 
inspectorate and factory inspectorates to promote industrial 
safety. Technical officers working in these inspectorates 
conduct periodical inspections of mines and factories to ensure 
that their working does not jeopardise the safety of the 
workers. Major accidents are enquired into and preventive 
and punitive action taken on the results of the enquiry. Courts 
of Inquiry are set up under the Mines Act to enquire into 
the causes of and circumstances attending serious disasters. 

The Mines Department and the organisation under the 
Chief Adviser, Factories, also give advice to employers and 
state governments on conditions necessary to ensure the safety 
and health of the workers. 

Bulletins and posters illustrating some of the common causes 
of accidents in factories and docks are also being issued by the 
Chief Adviser, Factories for exhibition in prominent places 
for the education of workers in correct and safe methods of 
working, 

The work of accident prevention has also been undertaken 
by the railways, some of the employers organisations, trade 
unions and other voluntary bodies such as the Safety First 
Association of India and the Red Cross. The most important 
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among these is the Safety First Association of India which 
was established in 1931. It arranges lecture courses in factories, 
arranges for broadcast talks, publishes a monthly magazine, 
issues press communiques, arranges for talks on safety, issues 
leaflets, and takes part in exhibitions. In the Association’s 
opinion, the problem of reducing the waste of manpower due 
to accidents has first place among those which must be 
tackled. 

The advantage to all parties of sound safety and health 
programmes in industry is now being increasingly recognised 
in all progressive countries. Though a Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act and safety and health laws exist in India also, 
correct ideas about industrial health, safety and welfare have 
not yet spread amongst the general industrialists and workers. 
A more rigorous enforcement of the existing laws must be 
undertaken by Government. But enforcement of law can 
compel compliance with only the minimum provisions of the 
law. On the other hand, recognition of mutual interest on the 
part of employers and workers will carry the parties all the 
way to effective programmes. Employers should, therefore, 
pay greater attention to this problem. On the part of workers, 
more active interest in observing safety and health practices 
is called for. 


E. Welfare 


Welfare in industry is an elastic expression. It is capable of 
different interpretations according to social customs, the degree 
of industrialisation and the educational development of the 
country. Experience has confirmed the view that expenditure 
on providing welfare measures for the benefit of the workers 
is bound to produce valuable results. Welfare facilities at the 
place of work are intended to meet the human needs of the 
workers. The provision of canteens, creches, rest-rooms, 
drinking water, urinals, washing places and other welfare 
measures have been made a statutory obligation of the 
employer in the Factories Act, Mines Acts and other Acts. 
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Welfare outside the place of work has, however, been left, 
to a large extent, to the discretion of the employer. Some 
employers have provided welfare facilities outside the work- 
place such as recreational and educational facilities and co- 
operative societies. It must be clearly understood that in 
providing these facilities, the attitude of the employer should 
not be paternalistic. 


CHAPTER IX 
INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 
A. General 


Housing in India had been almost entirely financed and 
executed by private enterprise. This policy was perhaps 
adequate for an economy which was predominantly agricul- 
tural and in which the population was more or less static. 
Houses on rent in those days were more of an exception 
than a rule. 

With the growth of industry, trade, commerce and business, 
towns and cities started developing and there was a gradual 
shifting of population from rural to urban areas. These people 
had no houses in the towns and, as such, houses on rent first 
came into existence. 

Investors, and in the case of industries, the industrialists 
provided residential accommodation on rent because the cost 
of material and labour was then not high and a low standard 
of accommodation was acceptable. In spite of the cost of land 
being nominal, no attention was paid to environmental hygiene. 
All this made it possible for the investor to get an economic 
return. 

The laissez-faire policy, which was prevalent with regard to 
location of industry, led to the haphazard growth of towns and 
industrial centres. The rapid increase of industrial population 
enhanced the pressure on the none-too-adequate housing 
accommodation in these areas. Overcrowding led to a steady 
deterioration in the housing standards and to the growth of 
slum areas. Local bodies, with their meagre resources, were 
unable to cope with the enormous problem that confronted 
them. The indifference of the authorities generally and the 
apathy of the public made the work of local bodies more 
difficult. Over-crowding and slums thus became a feature of 
industrial areas and large towns. 

287 
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Industrial Commission (1918). Pointed attention to the 
problem of housing was drawn by the Industrial Commission 
(1918). They particularly referred to the conditions in 
Bombay and warned that, if the problem of the housing of 
workers was not tackled energetically for the country as a 
whole, the almost insurmountable difficulties that existed in 
Bombay would repeat themselves in other industrial towns 
which were fast growing. 

As a result of the recommendations of this Commission, the 
Government of India asked all the provincial governments to 
give immediate attention to the problem of housing. However, 
the gravity of the situation was not fully appreciated, except 
perhaps in one or two provinces. The result has been that 
the deplorable housing conditions in Bombay, to which the 
Industrial Commission had drawn attention, were repeated in 
most of the industrial centres in a much more aggravated 
form, 

Royal Commission on Labour. Housing conditions were 
strongly criticised by the Royal Commission on Labour. They 
observed that, in the busiest centres, the houses were built 
close together, eave touching eave, and frequently back to 
back in order to make use of all the available space. Space 
was so valuable that, in place of streets and roads, narrow 
winding lanes provided the only approach to the houses. 
Neglect of sanitation was often evidenced by heaps of rotting 
garbage and pools of sewage, whilst the absence of latrines 
enhanced the general pollution of air and soil. Houses, many 
without plinths, windows and adequate ventilation, usually 
consisted of a single room, the only opening being a doorway 
often too low to enter without stopping. In order to secure 
some privacy, old kerosene tins and gunny bags were used to 
form screens, which further restricted the entrance of light 
and free air. In dwellings such as these, human beings were 
born, slept, ate, lived and died. 

Regarding the bustees of Calcutta and Howrah the Com- 
mission said that the workers had for long found it difficult 
to obtain adequate housing accommodation, and to meet their 
needs, private landlords, often mill sardars, erected houses 
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and huts in the neighbourhood of the mills and let them at 
rents so high as to absorb a considerable proportion of the 
worker’s earnings. Little or no consideration was being given 
to the amenities of life. Every available square-foot of land 
had been gradually built upon until the degree of overcrowd- 
ing and congestion, particularly in certain parts of Howrah, 
was probably unequalled in any other industrial area in India. 

About the situation in Bombay, the Commission said that 
lack of space had given birth to the chawl. The entry of 
light and air was greatly restricted, and the insufficient space 
between individual tenements further accentuated these de- 
fects. Sanitary arrangements were totally inadequate. In the 
majority of cases these chawls were impossible of improvement 
and, therefore, were fit only for demolition. 

It was the same story in Madras, Kanpur, Ahmedabad and 
Nagpur. In fact, the chawls of Bombay, the bustees of 
Calcutta, the cheries of Madras and the abatas of Kanpur 
have become terms which indicate the odium which attaches 
to the living conditions of workers in these cities. The situation 
in the coal and other mines was horrible. 

Deterioration during the war. This is what the Royal Com- 
mission reported twenty-five years ago. The Labour Investi- 
gation Committee (1944) found that the conditions throughout 
the country were not only as bad as before but had since 
grown worse owing to the vast increases of population in all 
the industrial centres. 

War aggravated the already serious housing situation. The 
cost of land, materials and labour increased to such an extent 
that it became impossible for a private investor to construct 
proper houses for the low-income groups, as the capacity of 
the tenants to pay rent diminished, while the rents them- 
selves rose considerably. Essential building materials, such as 
cement, steel and timber, were also diverted for the war effort, 
Even work on normal maintenance and repairs of residential 
buildings had to be severely curtailed because of lack of 
building materials. The situation in urban areas, particularly 
in the capital towns and industrial cities, deteriorated further 
because of the marked movement of population from rural 
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to urban areas, either as war workers or as employees in 
the many government and other war-time establishments. 
Conditions of extreme congestion and squalor were thus 
aggravated. 

Housing measures by government and public bodies. The 
Government of Bombay in 1921 established a Development 
Department to reclaim land and to construct 50,000 one- 
roomed tenements and to organise, the supply and distribution 
of building materials to cope with the growing shortage of 
houses in Bombay City. But this department had to be closed 
soon after it had built 15,000 tenements, as the cost of con- 
struction proved very high and workers could not afford to 
pay the rent which was fixed to cover interest and maintenance 
charges. In 1949, however, the state government resumed 
their activity in this field when they set up a housing board 
to construct houses for industrial labour and other low- 
income groups. In Uttar Pradesh, too, a housing board is 
building houses for workers in sugar factories. Similar boards 
have also been set up in some other states like Madhya 
Pradesh, Hyderabad and Mysore. 

Improvement Trusts, such as those in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras and Kanpur have also undertaken housing schemes to 
some extent, though very often these are rehousing schemes 
for persons displaced by the activities of the Trusts in opening 
up and clearing residential localities. Some of the munici- 
palities have also constructed a certain number of houses, 
generally for their own essential staff, but occasionally for 
other low-income groups as well. The main difficulty in the 
way of a programme of construction is lack of funds. Most 
of the Improvement Trusts have no independent sources of 
revenue and have to depend on grants from state governments 
or subventions from municipalities. Municipal finance is 
generally in such a condition that few municipalities can 
venture into such costly projects as housing schemes for low- 
income groups. 

The activities of the central government were, till quite 
recently, confined to the provision of houses for their 
employees, particularly in essential services connected with 
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railways, defence and posts and telegraphs. This too was very 
limited. State industrial undertakings, such as the fertilizer 
factory at Sindri, the locomotive works at Chittaranjan and 
the aircraft factory at Bangalore have constructed houses for 
their staff. 

In 1947, for the first time, the Government had to embark 
on a large-scale housing programme to assist people other 
than their own employees when it was faced with the colossal 
problem of housing persons displaced from Pakistan, A 
significant feature of this movement of population was the 
concentration of the displaced persons in urban areas. As a 
result of this, colonies and townships, such as Ulhas Nagar 
near Bombay, Sardar Nagar near Ahmedabad, Gobindpur and 
Hastinapur in Uttar Pradesh and Chandigarh, Faridabad and 
Nilokheri in the Punjab, have sprung up in different parts of 
the country. 

Private enterprise. In respect of provision of houses for 
their workers, employers do not have a uniform record. Some 
of them, who are enlightened, have appreciated the necessity, 
in the interest of efficiency as well as for securing a steady 
supply of labour, of providing accommodation for workers in 
and around the work-site. In purely industrial areas like 
Jamshedpur, the employers have built some accommodation 
for housing their officers, staff and some workers. Mention 
may also be made of the co-operative housing for workers in 
Ahmedabad and Harvey Patty in Madurai. But these are too 
few to make any appreciable difference in the housing situation 
in the country, and rarely can it be said that any employer 
has met the needs of even a substantial minority of his 
workers, 

Co-operative housing societies have also tried to relieve the 
scarcity of accommodation among the middle- and low-income 
groups, particularly in the states of Madras and Bombay. But 
their efforts have been comparatively insignificant. 

On the whole, construction of houses by employers has 
been very inadequate and fallen short of expectation. Where 
accommodation has been provided, it has not always been 
of sufficient size or of satisfactory quality. The employers 
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have generally taken the stand that the state has the respon- 
sibility for providing houses for the working class, and that, 
apart from other handicaps, they do not have sufficient means 
for investing in house-building. 

Magnitude of the housing problem in general. The Environ- 
mental Hygiene Committee, which reported in October 1949, 
has estimated that, apart from the influx of displaced persons, 
normal urbanisation in India in the current decade would have 
increased the population to such an extent that housing 
accommodation would be required for 66 per cent of the 
population in the towns, while the increase of houses therein 
would be only 20 per cent. The Committee further stated 
that, to maintain even the 1941 standards, new houses would 
be required for 9.2 million people, or about 1.84 million houses 
at a density of 5, persons per family. Apart from this, the 
Committee estimated that 6 million displaced persons from 
Pakistan would require at least a million houses. The total 
requirement was thus estimated to be 2.84 million houses 
costing about Rs. 1,000 crores at an average cost of Rs. 3,000- 
Rs. 4,000 per house: 

The Second Five-Year Plan stated that for an urban 
population of 62 million, there were in 1951 about 10 million 
houses. The shortage of houses in that year was roughly 
reckoned at about 2.5 million. Against this backlog, a rough 
computation places the number of new houses built during 
the First Plan period by all agencies at about 13 million, 
leaving a wide gap. The progressive deterioration in urban 
housing, despite a spurt in government and private building 
activities during recent years, can be gauged from the fact 
that the number of city dwellers increased by 5.2 million 
between 1921 and 1931, by 10.6 million between 1931 and 1941, 
and by 18.1 million between 1941 and 1951. During these 
decades the number of occupied houses in urban areas 
increased respectively by 1.8 and 1.7 million, Even apart 
from the question of the quality of housing, the quantitative 
shortage increased considerably during the period 1941 to 
1951. Alongside post-war developments and partition, there 
has been accelerated urban growth. Apart from 1.3 million 
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new houses estimated to have been built during the First 
Plan period, 1.9 million new units are expected to go up 
during the Second Five-Year Plan. The total number of 
houses constructed during the two Plan periods, would thus 
hardly be able to meet even the 1951 shortage. Between 1951 
and 1961 the total urban population is expected to increase 
by about 33 per cent so that, in the absence of effective 
measures and carefully formulated programmes of urban 
development, the shortage in 1961 may be twice as much as 
in 1951. 

Expectations during the Second Five-Year Plan. Such 
being the magnitude of the housing problem in urban areas,- 
the problem has to be tackled in stages, and priorities indi- 
cated according to the urgency of the needs of the different 
classes. A provision of Rs. 38.5 crores was made in the First 
Five-Year Plan for the construction of 1,50,000 houses for 
industrial labour and other low-income groups. As against this 
provision, the Second Five-Year Plan has allotted a sum of 
Rs. 120 crores for the construction of 1,28,000 units of sub- 
sidised industrial housing, 11,000 units of plantation housing 
and 1,85,000 units for others. 


B. Industrial Housing 


Industrial housing sub-committee. Industrial workers are 
the worst-housed section of the population. Conscious 
of the fact that good housing is the foundation of health and 
efficiency and that, unless housing conditions are improved, 
all other welfare measures undertaken by the state or 
employers will be of little value, the Standing Labour Com- 
mittee of the Tripartite Labour Conference appointed in 1945 
a Sub-Committee to consider and report on the various aspects 
of problems relating to the housing of workers. 

In their report,. the Sub-Committee made detailed reeom- 
mendations regarding the minimum standards for housing. The 
Committee felt that, in recommending a minimum standard, 
one could not ignore the economic background, but that at 
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the same time it was necessary to see that the standard does 
in fact ensure the provision of the essentials necessary for 
the maintenance of health and a decent standard of human 
existence. 

One of the most essential requirements of a reasonable, 
even if elementary, family life is the provision for privacy 
and separation of sexes, particularly in sleeping accommo- 
dation, and also the need of isolation in cases of sickness 
and maternity. The Committee, therefore, recommended that 
the minimum standard family unit should comprise of two 
rooms, a kitchen with storage space for food and fuel, and 
‘an independent bathroom and latrine. Verandahs, preferably 
one in front and another at the back, and also a small court- 
yard could be added if the construction was single-storeyed 
and if space permitted. 

With regard to the financing and implementation of industrial 
housing schemes, the Sub-Committee recommended inter alia 
that there should be a building fund to finance the housing 
of workers who are unable to pay an economic rent for the 
minimum standard of housing, that government (central 
and/or state) should make available long-term interest-free 
loans for houses built to approved standards, and that the 
proposed Housing Fund should be administered by a tripartite 
National Industrial Housing Board. 

Thereafter the Standing Labour Committee considered the 
Report and requested the Government of India to establish 
National and State Working-class Housing Boards. The 
Committee further recommended that the contributions to be 
made by workers by way of rent should not, on the whole, 
exceed 10 per cent of the wages and that the deficit should 
be met by contributions from governments, local authorities 
and employers. 

Industrial housing scheme. The Industrial Truce Resolution 
of 1947 recommended that, as a first step towards improving 
the standard of living of workers, immediate attention should 
be devoted to the problem of housing of industrial labour. 
A suggestion for levying a cess on output similar to the 
housing cess on coal despatches and earmarking it for indus- 
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trial housing was considered, but was dropped on the ground 
that such a levy formed an important source of central 
finance, which would be adversely affected by this proposal. 
It was also agreed that industrial housing was a responsibility 
which should be borne not only by the government but also 
by employers and labour, the governments’ share being in 
the shape of an outright grant for building houses. Accord- 
ingly, in 1948, the Government of India announced, as part 
of their industrial policy, their decision to construct one 
million workers’ houses in ten years and to constitute a 
housing board for the purpose. 

In pursuance of this decision, the Government of India 
formulated, in 1949, a scheme of industrial housing. Under 
this scheme, interest-free loans were made available up to 
two-thirds of the total cost of construction on the condition 
that the balance was provided by the state government or by 
employers. The other conditions attached to the grant of loans 
were that the tenements should be of approved standard. In 
view, however, of the prevailing high costs of construction, 
the difference between the economic rent and the rent paid 
by the workmen at 10 per cent of their wages was such that 
state governments and employers were not able to participate 
in the scheme to any appreciable extent. The total number 
of houses constructed under the scheme during 1951-52 was 
about 1,500 against a central loan of Rs. 1.68 crores. 

Subsidised industrial housing scheme, 1952. At the time of 
preparing the First Five-Year Plan, the Planning Commission 
attempted to assess the housing shortage in the chief industrial 
towns and found that out of 17,14,560 workers employed in 
large-scale industries in 37 towns, 4,54,000 were in urgent need 
of accommodation. The Commission felt that an adequate 
subsidy, besides loans, was necessary if this shortage was to 
be relieved to any appreciable extent. Discussions on questions 
of costs and standards with experts on planning, engineers, 
research organisations in building techniques and materials, 
and housing economists revealed that, under prevailing costs, 
even a single-roomed tenement with modern sanitary and 
other conveniences would require subsidies of at least 50 
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per cent to enable state governments to let them out to 
workmen on a rent of about 10 per cent of their wages. 

The Commission recommended that a subsidy up to 50 per 
cent of the total cost of construction, including the cost of 
land, for a certain minimum standard of housing, should be 
paid to the state governments for allocation to statutory 
housing boards. Private employers and co-operative societies 
of industrial workers should be given subsidies up to 25 per 
cent of the total cost. Loans, repayable in 25 years, should 
also be given to the states for disbursal through statutory 
housing boards and co-operative housing societies of industrial 
workers up to 50 per cent of the cost of construction, including 
cost of land. Private employers may also obtain loans up to 
374 per cent of the total cost, repayable in 15 years, direct 
from the central government, 

A subsidised industrial housing scheme has been in force 
since September 1952. The scheme was modified in certain 
respects during the subsequent period. In the course of the 
First Five-Year Plan, a total construction programme for 
about 80,000 tenements costing about Rs. 22.6 crores was 
approved, But the number of tenements completed before the 
end of the Five-Year Plan is estimated to be only about 
40,000. Considering the magnitude of the problem, greater 
response to the scheme was to be expected. As a matter of 
fact, all the three parties, namely, state governments, housing 
co-operatives and employers, have not shown sufficient enthu- 
siasm for various reasons peculiar to each party. 

Energetic steps will, however, have to be taken to remove 
whatever difficulties exist in the way of progress. Some of 
the measures that may be taken in this connection are as 
follows: 


(1) State Governments and local authorities may provide 
transport facilities to the workers, in cases where 
colonies spring up away from the site of work. 

(2) Community services and other amenities like markets, 
post offices and schools should be provided in the 
housing colonies. 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(10) 
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Wherever possible, the experiment of providing to each 
worker a well-demarcated plot of land, complete with 
all services, may be tried, aided self-help being also 
propagated, so that reasonable accommodation and 
environmental hygiene may be within the reach of 
workers who cannot afford to pay rent for pucca tene- 
ments built under the scheme. 

The Payment of Wages Act may be amended so as to 
enable state governments to recover loans directly from 
the wages of workers. 

The scheme may also be applied to industrial workers 
employed by state governments and the central govern- 
ment. 

Subsidies and loans at enhanced rates may be given 
to employers who are prepared to house at least 20 
per cent of their workers (not already housed by them), 
over a period of say 3 to 5 years. 

Legislative compulsion may be applied, the state govern- 
ments providing fully developed land at reasonable cost 
to the employers, subsidies and loans also being 
stepped up. 

Suitable alternative schemes for assistance may be 
accepted provided they do not result in increasing the 
rent payable by workers. 

Housing co-operatives may be encouraged by the provi- 
sion of an enhanced rate of subsidy and loan, state 
governments giving them fully developed building sites 
on a no-profit no-loss basis. 

Provision for payment of instalments of subsidies be 
liberalised, especially in favour of co-operatives. 


Two of the suggestions made above are that rates of subsidy 
and loan may be enhanced, and that legislative compulsion 
may be applied. These two may have to go hand in hand. 
For example, even if the rates of subsidy and loan are 
enhanced, legislation may be necessary to compel employers 
to construct a sufficient number of workers’ houses. At the 
same time, the experience of the working of the Plantation 
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Labour Act, 1951 shows that legislative compulsion by itself 
may not suffice. Even though Section 15 of the Act makes it 
obligatory upon the planters to provide housing for their 
workers, the Government of India had to agree to the grant 
of loans to the planters so that they could fulfil their statutory 
obligations. The conclusion, therefore, seems to be that, in 
addition to legislative compulsion, employers may be given a 
greater quantum of assistance both in terms of loan and 
subsidy. 


C. Housing for Labour in Some Industries 


Plantation labour. Section 15 of the Plantation Labour Act, 
1951 makes it obligatory for every employer to provide and 
maintain for workers and their families necessary housing 
accommodation. The model rules framed in this connection 
require the employers to construct suitable housing accommo- 
dation for at least 8 per cent of the resident workers every 
year, until all such workers have been adequately housed. 

A number of planters, particularly the smaller ones, were 
unable to discharge this obligation owing to their inadequate 
financial resources. The Government of India, therefore, 
decided to help such planters by making available to them, 
through state governments, loan assistance to the extent of 
80 per cent of the actual cost of construction of the houses 
(exclusive of the cost of land), subject to a maximum of 
Rs. 2,000 per house in the case of plantations in North India 
and Rs. 1,600 per house in the case of those in the South. The 
maximum limit of loan per house is based on the recom- 
mendation of the Industrial Committee on Plantations that 
the two-room housing standards of the Indian Tea Association, 
both for plain and hill gardens, be adopted throughout North 
India and the single-room housing plan of the United Plant- 
ers’ Association for South India. For the Second Five-Year 
Plan period, expenditure of a sum of Rs. 2 crores has been 
proposed for this purpose, and about 11,000 houses are 
expected to be built under the scheme. 
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Coal-miners. For several years attempts have been made to 
provide improved houses for labour in the coal-mines. In view 
‘especially of the large expansion programmes of the coal 
industry, the provision of houses for miners will assume 
considerable importance during the Second Five-Year Plan 
period. 

Housing for coal-miners is financed through a cess on coal 
and coke despatched from coal-fields. The grant of subsidies 
and loans to coal-mine owners somewhat on the lines of the 
industrial housing scheme has not so far produced tangible 
results. Attempts to organise construction of houses direct 
by the Coal Miners Labour Welfare Fund have also not been 
successful. On the basis of the experience gained in the 
working of earlier proposals, a new scheme has been evolved. 

Mica miners, The Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund has 
also been offering subsidies and loans to mica mine-owners 
for the construction of houses for mica miners. Here too, 
there hag been practically no progress. It is time that the 
existing scheme is modified so as to ensure that houses do 
come up. 

Housing for sweepers. Among the weaker sections of the 
community, persons who are designated by the general term 
‘sweepers’ deserve perhaps the greatest help in the matter 
of housing. Even though a definitive survey of their require- 
ments has not so far been made, it goes without saying that 
they deserve a housing subsidy even more than the industrial 
workers. The average monthly wages of sweepers, which range 
between Rs. 30 and Rs. 70 in different parts of the country, 
are perhaps the lowest for any income group. The sub-human 
housing conditions in which they are at present living are 
wellknown and need no elaboration. 

A partial solution to the problem of sweepers’ housing may 
be said to be contained in the low-income group housing 
schemes, which provide for the grant of loans to a limited 
extent to local bodies for the construction of houses for their 
low-paid employees. The economic rent of the tenements 
constructed under this scheme is, however, beyond the paying 
capacity of the low-paid scavengers. The meagre financial 
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resources of the local bodies will not, in most cases, permit 
any subsidisation of this rent to the extent required to bring 
it down to the paying-capacity of the scavengers. The low- 
income-group housing scheme, moreover, leaves out a very 
large number of sweepers and scavengers employed in private 
establishments. A separate subsidised scheme for sweepers 
in general is, therefore, indicated. The burden will have to 
be borne by the central government, the state governments 
and the local bodies. 


D. Slum Clearance 


Existence of slums: Large areas in most of the important 
industrial and commercial towns in the country are covered 
by small, insanitary and closely built huts without any 
facilities for drainage, water supply, light, ventilation or 
means of communication. Such areas are often owned by 
private individuals who collect ground rent or house rent 
from the residents. The latter are generally industrial 
workers, petty hawkers, daily paid workers and hackney 
carriage drivers. These people cannot afford to pay the pre- 
vailing high rents for standard types of houses in the cities. 
Often, huts are arranged in rows on both sides of an open 
insanitary drain. In other cases, they are built around a small, 
unpaved courtyard. In still others, they are grouped together 
without any order or method in blind-alleys. Such conditions 
are not confined to small towns. They are also found in big 
cities like Bombay, Calcutta, Ahmedabad, Kanpur, Madras 
and Delhi. 

In 1947, the Madras Provincial Housing Committee estimated 
that about 30,000 out of 90,000 houses under the old limits of 
Madras City were slum dwellings which required to be 
demolished and replaced. This represents a figure of 33 per 
cent replacement. In the same report it was stated that out 
of 5.5 lakh houses in 69 Madras municipalities, about 28,000, 
or approximately 5 per cent, houses should be classified as 
slums. Conditions in other states are no better as far as 
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important cities and towns are concerned. The slum population 
in Delhi is reported to be about 6 lakhs out of a total popula- 
tion of 14 lakhs. A recent survey conducted by the Delhi 
State Bharat Sevak Samaj says that there are as many as 
700 slums in the Delhi municipal area. On the basis of these 
figures it is estimated that the proportion of urban slum 
houses would be about 20 per cent in big cities and 5 per 
cent in other towns. As 38 per cent of the urban population 
is in cities and 62 per cent in towns, urban slum houses, 
totally unfit for human occupation, would come to about 11 
lakhs or approximately 11 per cent of the total of 103 lakh 
houses in urban areas. 

Necessity for subsidy. The insanitary conditions of slums 
affect the health and efficiency not only of the residents 
thereof, but of the entire city. It is impossible to improve 
such areas or to re-house the inhabitants in suitable dwellings 
at an economic rent which they can afford to pay. The only 
remedy is to acquire land at the periphery of the towns and 
to develop and parcel it out in small plots, where families 
from slum areas could be induced to build small houses for 
themselves on an aided-self-help basis. Some assistance in 
the form of loans of suitable building materials and gereral 
guidance for the construction of sanitary houses might also 
be given. A good percentage of the persons dehoused may 
not, however, be able to pay even the cost of such assistance, 
as food and clothing alone will require much more than what 
they ordinarily manage to earn. Others may not like to move 
out a long distance from the centre of the city. Some kind 
of subsidy is, therefore, required for rehousing slum dwellers, 
preferably in suburbs but sometimes in the town itself. The 
cost of this subsidy may have to be shared by the central 
government, the state governments and the local authorities. 

Position in foreign countries. Foreign experience in the field 
of slum clearance suggests that an element of subsidy is 
essential even though slum clearance, technically speaking, 
does not always fall within the orbit of the central or federal 
activities. The Housing Act of 1936 in the United Kingdom, 
the Housing Act of 1949 in the United States, and the National 
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Housing Act of 1944 in Canada, all provide in one way or 
other for central subsidies for the clearance of slums. In 
Canada, the federal government shares the burden of the 
subsidy with the provincial governments and the local 
municipalities. 

Recommendations in the First Plan. Recognising that slums 
are a national problem, the Planning Commission, in the First 
Five-Year Plan, recommended that slum clearance should 
form an essential part of a housing policy, and that schemes 
of housing should proceed pari passu with schemes of slurn 
clearance at least in the major industrial cities. They observed 
that as the financial resources of local bodies were inadequate 
to deal with the problem, the central government should 
advance them loans, through the state governments, for 
providing initial capital for the acquisition and demolition of 
slums. The Plan suggested that out of the provision of Rs. 38.5 
crores for housing schemes, a certain amount should be set 
apart every year for the issue of such loans at a low rate 
of interest not exceeding half per cent above the rate at 
which the loan is made available to the state by the central 
government. `, 

Beginnings were made during the First Five-Year Plan to 
tackle the huge problem. In areas taken up under the 
national extension service and community projects pro- 
grammes, steps were taken towards improving the living con- 
ditions in industrial areas as also in villages. About 29,000 
houses were constructed and about the same number recon- 
ditioned. However, only a portion of the problem could be 
touched during the First Five-Year Plan. In the Second Five- 
Year Plan a sum of Rs. 20 crores has been provided for slum 
clearance and sweepers’ houses. The special stress on 
sweepers’ housing has been laid because the majority of 
dwellers in these slums are Sweepers. A sum of Rs. 10 crores 
has also been allocated in the Second Five-Year Plan towards 
rural housing. \ 

Urgency of the problem. The problem of slum clearance is 
a national one and it has to be dealt with on a national basis. 
The matter is serious because slum conditions tend to multiply 
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rapidly unless suitable steps are taken both to prevent further 
growth of slums as well as to improve the existing conditions. 
If the problem is viewed from a different angle, it becomes 
clear that the persons who stand in the greatest need of 
housing live in slums. In fact, the whole question of slum 
clearance is a problem of social maladjustment. It is a question 
of helping the large numbers of under-privileged persons in 
some of the big cities. They are a serious unbalancing factor 
in the social structure and unless their problems are tackled 
seriously, it will be difficult to reconstruct society in the 
socialist pattern. 

Prevention of growth of slums. For preventing the growth 
of slums there are two sets of measures to be taken. In the 
first place, municipal by-laws must be enforced with the 
utmost strictness. In the enforcement of municipal by-laws, 
the support of enlightened public opinion should be mobilised 
and potential slums should receive immediate attention. 
Secondly, master plans should be approved for every town, 
beginning with towns which are already large or have 
expanded much in recent years or are likely to grow rapidly 
in the next few years. For enforcing master plans, local 
authorities should have the requisite powers to implement 
zoning schemes, control the use of land and prevent ribbon 
development. Where necessary, new authorities may be set up. 

Principles for rehabilitation. While action is taken to prevent 
the development of slums in the future, it is essential to 
tackle the problem of existing slums. To a large extent there 
is no alternative to their demolition and clearance. Difficulties 
in this regard are the high cost of acquisition of slums, 
unwillingness of slum dwellers to move to distant places for 
fear that their social and economic life may be dislocated, and 
the need for subsidising construction of houses to be let to 
slum dwellers at rates which they can afford to pay. 

In any scheme for the clearance of slums, it is necessary 
to bear in mind the following principles: (1) there should be 
minimum dislocation in the life of slum dwellers and efforts 
shduld be made to rehouse them at the existing sites or at 
sites nearby, in order to ensure that they are not uprooted 
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from their field of employment, (2) the rent realisable from 
them in respect of their new residences should not be beyond 
their paying capacity and a definite upper limit should be 
laid down in respect of the rent recoverable from them. 

In order to keep rents within the paying capacity of the 
slum dwellers, greater emphasis should be placed on the 
provision of minimum standards of environmental hygiene and 
essential civic amenities rather than on the construction of 
elaborate structures. Wherever practicable, and especially 
where the rent-paying capacity of the slum dwellers is 
extremely small, state governments and local bodies should 
provide slum dwellers with developed and demarcated plots 
of land with all essential services and amenities as well as 
the necessary building materials, leaving it to slum dwellers 
to build houses for themselves as far as possible on the 
prescribed pattern and under appropriate guidance on a self- 

` help and mutual-aid basis, 

Aided self-help. Self-built housing may appear theoretically 
to be a technological retrogression, and even to lower certain 
standards already accepted in many countries, Experience, 
however, shows that group work often makes all the difference 
between no shelter whatsoever or absolutely inadequate 
shelter for low income groups and shelter of a standard in 
closer accord with the country’s economic resources. When 
governments assist group work with funds, materials, equip- 
ment and technical advice, provision of many needed com- 
munity services and facilities becomes possible. A number of 
countries and territories are working along these lines in the 
fields of housing and community development. 


E. Future Programme of Action 


Importance of housing. One of the primary needs of a human 
being is housing, This is all the more so in the case of workers 
who have been induced to leave their homes for work in 
the industrial centres. When this need is not met, the workers, 
left to their own resources, select the cheapest and, conse- 
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quently, the most insanitary areas to put up their huts, or 
occupy ill-lighted, ill-ventilated and overcrowded rooms in 
rack-rented and filthy tenements. It follows, therefore, that 
however efficient the administration may be or however well 
considered the laws relating to factories are, no real or 
permanent good would follow unless serious attention is paid 
to the homes and surroundings of the workers, 

Deplorable conditions of housing have a definite adverse 
effect on the health and efficiency of the people. Good houses 
mean the possibility of healthy home life and happiness. Bad 
houses spell squalor, drink, disease, immorality and crime. 
Housing and health are interconnected and both influence 
efficiency, which in turn leads to increased production. Good 
and well-managed housing also has an educative influence on 
the dwellers, leading them to appreciate clean and healthy ways 
of living. Lack of proper shelter breeds discontent and kills 
the finer instincts of man. In view of the low standard of 
living of the masses in India, the importance of the educative 
influence of good housing cannot be ignored, Thus in the 
interests of greater production, health and morality it is 
necessary that every citizen be properly housed. Housing 
programmes should, therefore, be given the first place in the 
development programme of government. 

Apart from the national urgency for the solution of the 
housing problem, a housing programme can play a vital role 
in the economic development of the country. For example, 
being labour intensive, the building industry provides com- 
paratively much larger employment in a short time than any 
other large-scale industry. It admits of expansion and curtail- 
ment without entailing any serious strain or financial loss. 
The experience of industrial countries like the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America during the early thirties has 
been that it provides at-site and off-site employment to a 
comparatively larger number of people than any other industry 
can and that it also raises the level of employment in general. 

Responsibility for housing. One of the first questions that 
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comes up when considering the housing problem is in regard 
to the responsibility for the provision of housing. It is still 
being debated in India whether the responsibility to provide 
housing is that of government or of the local authority or 
of the employer. Some suggest that the entire responsibility 
should be placed by statute on employers, and that if the 
employers fail to provide houses, the workers should be 
compensated by the payment of an adequate house allowance. 
Their argument is that it is employers who benefit most by 
the provision of good and adequate housing accommodation 
for workers. Good housing reduces absenteeism and migration 
of workers, increases efficiency and smoothens industrial 
relations, all of which are in the interests of the employer. 
Others are of the view that housing is the responsibility of 
` the state and that it is primarily a matter for government and 
the local authorities. They argue that the cost of building 
houses is so great that it is practically impossible for 
industry to bear it. 

Tt is accepted in the United Kingdom and on the Continent 
that housing for the lower income groups must be the responsi- 
bility of the state and the local authorities. The Royal 
Commission on Labour in India was of the opinion that the 
main responsibility was that of government and local bodies, 
The National Planning Committee believed that the responsi- 
bility might quite fairly be laid on employers. The Health 
Survey and Development Committee (1946) placed the primary 
responsibility on the state governments. The Labour Investi- 
gation Committee laid the responsibility for providing capital 
finance for housing on the states and for the recurring 
expenditure on employers and workers. 

The problem of housing is, however, of such a vast magni- 
tude, that neither the employers nor the state and other local 
authorities can effectively solve it individually and in isolation. 
The great need of the hour is that employers, workers and 
state should all co-operate in tackling the problem. It should, 
however, be mentioned here that recent resolutions adopted | 
by the United Nations disclose that governments throughout 
the world are, as part of their general economic and social 
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policy, assuming increasing responsibility for the programming 
and financing of housing and community improvement. Prac- 
tical action in these fields has, of course, to be geared to the 
economic potential of the country concerned. 

Provision of developed sites. The provision of developed 
land on an adequate scale and at reasonable cost is crucial 
to the success of all housing programmes. Private construction, 
especially amongst people of small or moderate means is likely 
to make greater progress if developed sites are made available 
at low rates, either for purchase or for lease. High land values 
and a general scarcity of plots are an important reason for 
the slow progress of housing in recent years, especially in 
towns which have grown rapidly. It is, therefore, desirable 
to provide assistance to state governments and local authorities 
for developing sites for sale to persons who have low incomes 
and wish to build houses for their own use. 

Land development on a planned basis has also to be 
attended to, special attention being given to those industrial 
places where considerable congestion exists and to those which 
are likely to develop individually on account of development 
programmes now being undertaken, Speculation in land, 
which occurs frequently, should be dealt with through control 
and regulation of transfers of land. 

One of the main obstacles in the way of large-scale housing 
schemes has been the almost prohibitive cost of acquisition 
of land and the unduly long time taken in acquisition. As a 
result of the recent enactment of the Constitution (Fourth 
Amendment) Act, 1955, amending Article 31 of the Constitu- 
tion, state governments are now empowered to enact legislation 
fixing the amount of compensation or laying down ‘the 
principles on which compensation is to be determined and 
given for properties acquired for a public purpose. In view 
of this, there should now be greater progress in the acquisition 
of land and development of sites for house-building purposes. 

Construction in the private sector. The greater part of 
construction which is undertaken in the private sector is for 
rent and generally rents are high in relation to the rent-paying 
capacity of the vast majority of people. In developing private 
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construction, the emphasis should be on providing facilities 
to enable persons of moderate means to build houses for 
themselves. Public authorities should take the initiative in 
this matter so as to ensure that construction in the private 
sector does not tend to concentrate on expensive houses and 
that the needs of the lower classes are adequately catered for. 

Housing finance. There is also need for adequate arrange- 
ments of an institutional character for housing finance. In 
the past, a limited amount of housing finance has been made 
available by insurance companies. In view of the nationali- 
sation of life insurance and the urgent need for the provision 
of additional housing in most urban areas, a special study 
of the problem has to be undertaken. House-building has an 
important role to play in expanding employment opportunities 
and stimulating capital formation and private saving. From 
this aspect also, it is desirable to take early steps to evolve 
appropriate institutions for providing financial and other 
assistance. In this connection, the experience of co-operative 
housing societies in various urban areas and amongst industrial 
workers should be examined with a view to determining the 
directions in which co-operative housing schemes may be 
pursued and the best means of providing real-estate credit 
on an adequate scale. 

Administrative machinery. Housing must receive high 
priority in the coming years and, if positive results are to be 
achieved, it is essential to provide for a co-ordinated handling 
of the problem both by the centre and the states. The centre 
has already recognised this and set up in 1952 a separate 
portfolio of housing. 

So far as the states are concerned, there appears to be a 
lack of adequate administrative machinery in several of them 
for dealing effectively with the housing problem. In certain 
states, different aspects of housing such as industrial housing, 
grant of loans under the low-income-group scheme, housing 
programmes of local bodies, and direct construction of 
buildings by state governments, are dealt with in several 
departments. In order to secure the consistent attention that 
the problem of housing demands, co-ordination is called for 
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in matters relating to the survey and assessment of housing 
needs, the preparation of master and detailed plans, the 
acquisition of land, the procurement of building materials, the 
provision of technical personnel at various levels, and the 
implementation of housing schemes. Matters are not, there- 
fore, likely to improve unless state governments take action 
to centralise all work relating to different aspects of housing 
in one single department. 

Organisation of building industry. Large amounts of money 
are invested in building operations by the central and state 
governments as well as by semi-government and private 
institutions, and the industry employs a large labour force, 
including highly skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers. 
Unfortunately, neither the building contractors nor the 
workers are properly organised. The terms and conditions of 
work, the rates of payment, and the amenities available to 
the workers vary from place to place, according to the attitude 
of individual employers. In view of the fact that the industry 
offers direct employment to a large number of people and 
plays an important role in reducing unemployment, it has to 
be properly organised. 

Research. India is a vast country subject to a variety of 
climatic and soil conditions. Transport of building materials 
over long distances is difficult and expensive. In order to 
reduce the cost of construction, preference has to be given, 
as far as possible, to local building materials. Some research 
work has been carried out both in central and in state 
laboratories on the processing of local soil, timber and other 
materials. It is necessary to co-ordinate the results of such 
researches and to encourage mass production of suitable 
building components. 

In East Punjab, the Rehabilitation Ministry have built a 
large number of houses with sun-burnt bricks. Experiments 
carried out at the Karnal Soil Research Laboratory show that 
such bricks have stood almost the same tests as baked bricks. 
Similar experiments have been carried out at Hirakud and 
Hyderabad for the manufacture of water-cured bricks. 
Experiments have also been conducted at Karnal, Hirakud, 
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Hyderabad and Roorkee for the manufacture of rain-proof soil 
components. The results of such experiments, including infor- 
mation on the limitations of these materials, could be usefully 
publicised so that suitable materials among them might be 
used in villages and semi-urban areas for the improvement of 
present housing conditions at the minimum cost, 

Research is also being conducted in India and elsewhere 
on building techniques with a view to reducing the use of 
expensive building materials or of those in short supply. It 
would be useful to study and co-ordinate the results of such 
research work with a view to adopting those which are suit- 
able for Indian conditions. 


CHAPTER X 
MAN-POWER PLANNING 
A. General 


Introduction. The man-power resources of India are no doubt 
a great national asset but at the same time they are a crushing 
liability. This huge reservoir of workpeople is as valuable 
as fertile soils, rich minerals, thick vegetation or other natural 
resources, but it requires to be scientifically mobilised for 
fighting the battle of freedom from want. This gigantic task 
is what is implied by man-power planning. It depends upon 
the sum total of the current potential labour supply on the 
one side as against the existing and future labour requirements 
for the development of the economy and involves the co- 
ordination and balance of these factors in terms of needs, In 
India, with her unlimited supply of unskilled labour and her 
acute deficit of skilled technical and scientific personnel, 
planning connotes optimum utilisation of available resources 
in terms of men and material. 

Object of democratic planning. Unemployment is an import- 
ant problem in the national economy. It is aggravated owing 
to growth of population at the rate of 1.125 per cent per 
annum, resulting in the growth of the potential labour-force to 
the tune of 1} to 2 million per annum. A problem of these 
dimensions and importance has to be tackled on a war footing 
in any scheme of national development. Adequate data 
regarding the nature and extent of unemployment for the 
country as a whole are not available. According to the 
Planning Commission, unemployment would be roughly 2.5 
million in urban areas and 2.8 million in rural areas. The 
backlog of unemployment is estimated to be 5.3 millions, 

The primary object of democratic planning in a country like 
India should be to absorb this surplus work-force by so drafting 
the programmes of development as to yield full employment. 
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The lessons of highly industrialised Western countries cannot 
apply to India. With their relative shortage of man-power, 
industrial development in these countries had perforce to be 
achieved through capital-intensive rather than labour-intensive 
methods. 

Enquiries into unemployment problems. As early as 1919 
the Washington Session of the International Labour Confe- 
rence adopted the Unemployment Convention which provided, 
inter alia, for the establishment of a system of free public 
employment agencies under the control of a central authority. 
The Royal Commission on Labour (1931) discussed the 
problem of unemployment which, at the time of its investiga- 
tions, held the country under its severe grip. The Commission 
felt that the setting up of public employment agencies would 
not by itself be an effective remedy for general unemployment 
arising out of economic depression. While these . agencies 
might at best help in increasing the mobility of labour, they 
could not augment the quantum of employment, which 
depended on measures such as greater industrialisation. On 
the question of channelising recruitment through the ex- 
changes, the Commission was of the view that employers might 
not utilise their services except through compulsion, which 
measure was not practicable in the conditions then prevailing. 
Though India ratified the International Labour Organisation 
Convention on Unemployment in 1921, its implementation was 
not to be undertaken until after more than two decades. 

The Government of India Act, 1935 classified “unemploy- 
ment” as a provincial subject, as a result of which the 
initiation of ameliorative measures against unemployment 
became the responsibility of provincial governments. 

In 1927, the Government of the United Provinces appointed 
a committee to suggest ways and means for alleviating the 
conditions of unemployment prevailing among the educated 
classes. The committee recommended the setting up of 
employment bureaus in a few cities, In 1935, the Unemploy- 
ment Inquiry Committee set up by the Government of the 
United Provinces recommended the setting up of two Appoint- 
ment Boards, one for graduates of the various universities 
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and the other for the alumni of intermediate colleges, 
secondary schools and industrial and vocational schools, for 
finding suitable jobs for persons belonging to these categories 
and for collecting statistics of unemployment among them. 

The Kanpur Labour Enquiry Committee, with a view to 
eliminating the bribery and corruption associated with recruit- 
ment, advocated the filling up of vacancies on substitute lists 
by reference to the Labour Exchange. The Bihar Labour 
Enquiry Committee recommended the setting up of an 
employment exchange for the Jharia coal-field for adjusting 
the surplus labour in one colliery against the scarcity in 
another. The Committee hoped that the employment exchange 
might become, in course of time, a machinery for the 
administration of schemes of unemployment relief or insurance 
when such schemes were instituted. The Government of 
Madras also, in 1937-38, took a step in this direction. They 
arranged to register all the educated unemployed in the 
province on a voluntary basis. With a view to training the 
unemployed, the Government had the idea of setting up 
agricultural colonisation schemes wherein those requiring 
employment could go and earn their living as well as obtain 
training in some cottage industry. But before they could take 
any action they had quit office. 

The Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee (1940) 
recommended the setting up of employment exchanges in a 
few large industrial centres. The Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee set up by the Government of India in 1944 enquired 
into recruitment methods employed in private industry. It was 
of the view that a countrywide network of exchanges would 
prevent the abuses of recruitment through jobbers and serve 
as an organised medium for employers and employment- 
seekers, in addition to galvanising the employment market. 


B. Steps to Solve Unemployment Problem 


Employment exchanges. The recommendations of the various 
committees outlined above were not implemented. Owing to 
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the stress of the demand for technicians required for the war- 
time industries, statutory National Service Labour Tribunals 
were constituted in 1940. These tribunals were empowered to 
fix wages and terms of service and compel an employer to 
release an employee and an employee to take up employment 
in the national service. The tribunals served a useful purpose 
and gained much experience in regard to the availability of 
the required types of labour and the needs of the various 
employers. 

The termination of the war brought to the forefront the 
problem of rehabilitating demobilised servicemen as well as 
workers from factories producing war materials, During 
1943-44, ten employment exchanges were started in different 
parts of the country on a temporary basis. As the pace of 
demobilisation increased, the need was felt for co-ordinating 
machinery at the centre that would facilitate orderly absorption 
in civil life of a large number of ex-servicemen and wat 
workers and accordingly a central Directorate of Resettle- 
ment and Employment came into being. The facilities of the 
exchanges were extended to all civilian categories of workers 
in 1948. At present about 126 employment exchanges are 
functioning in the country. 

The scope of these exchanges is limited, but they have 
served a useful purpose. It is difficult for such organisations 
to function and show results under the stress of large-scale 
unemployment. In the years immediately after the war and 
in the troubled days of partition, the exchanges served both 
employers and employment seekers, $ 

If employment exchanges are to serve a useful purpose, the 
government should have a definite policy in regard to recruit- 
ment and selection of personnel employed not only by central 
and state governments but also by local bodies, state-owned 
and state-controlled enterprises and private concerns. The 
absence of such a policy is a great handicap in their effective 
functioning. 

Training. In November 1952, the Government of India 
constituted the Training and Employment Services Organisa- 
tion Committee to assess the need for the continuance of the 
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Resettlement and Employment Organisation in the context of 
the country’s economic and social development and to suggest, 
with reference to such need, what its future shape should 
be. This Committee examined in detail the existing facilities 
in the matter of providing employment opportunities to 
unemployed registrants, as well as vocational and technical 
training programmes. 

In view of the growing unemployment, there is need for an 
efficient and well-organised machinery which could both 
collect and analyse information regarding the employment 
situation and its trends in the country and make such infor- 
mation available to the government and the general public. 
Further, the co-ordination of man-power resources with the 
general economic plan at each stage is essential and this 
co-ordination could best be secured through the agency of a 
well-organised employment service. 

The Second Five-Year Plan aims at creating about 11 
million jobs and 15.3 million persons will be available for 
absorption in the new lines of activity. For the absorption 
of men in jobs, the employment exchanges have a role to play. 
The employment exchanges should, therefore, be developed 
as institutions for the provision of information which can be 
the basis for effective action and also for the implementation 
of the programme of development. The employment ex- 
changes should be placed on a permanent footing as recom- 
mended by the Committee. 

On the question of increasing the number of employment 
exchanges, opinions are divided. No doubt, it is true that 
employment exchanges do not themselves create jobs but they 
ean alleviate unemployment arising from lack of information 
of employment opportunities available in the local area and 
elsewhere. i 

For ensuring the effective functioning of employment 
exchanges the first step should be to make them the main, 
if not the sole, authority through which recruitment should 
be made, The central as well as the state governments should 
set an example by notifying all vacancies under their adminis- 
trative control to the exchanges and confine their selection, 
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as far as possible, to candidates sent by the exchanges. So 
long as this system is not adopted, the response from private 
employers to the appeal to recruit men through the exchanges 
will not be satisfactory. When once both public and private 
employers start confining their recruitment, ordinarily, to 
candidates directed to them by exchanges, employment seekers 
will naturally gain confidence in the organisation and will seek 
employment through the exchanges in growing numbers. 

It is a strange coincidence that while, on the one hand, 
there is acute unemployment in the country, there is dearth 
of properly qualified and trained personnel for taking up the 
available jobs. With the increased tempo of industrial deve- 
lopment, the situation will further deteriorate. 

To meet this situation a proper assessment of the existing 
and future demands for trained personnel must be made and 
adequate facilities for training should be provided. 

Assessment of trained personnel and training facilities. In 
regard to training schemes, the most important aspect is that 
the trainees should be of the type acceptable to employers 
in terms of their existing demands. Training should be in 
relation to the expanding needs of industry. The importance 
of such programmes is being increasingly realised in this 
country in view of the rapid technological changes abroad and 
their impact on the overall requirements for such persons for 
manning new industries. There has been a general awareness 
of the need for technicians in all countries at different stages 
of their development and India can be no exception. An 
attempt to meet this growing need was made in 1947 but 
subsequent developments proved that the assessment made 
and steps taken were inadequate. 

The question of increasing the training facilities was pushed 
to the forefront during the operation of the First Five-Year 
Plan, when shortages of various categories of personnel were 
felt in the course of the implementation of the development 
schemes. In fact, the dearth of trained personnel handicapped 
the pace of development. It has, therefore, become necessary 
to plan the training of a sufficient number of persons to 
shoulder responsibilities at various levels. 
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Need for occupational classification. The problem of pro- 
viding training becomes complicated in the absence of 
standardised nomenclature for jobs. Efforts to standardise 
nomenclature and designations have not been entirely success- 
ful. Though invaluable work in this direction has been done 
by the International Labour Organisation with reference to 
Western countries, its contribution to the sorting-out of the 
various conceptual difficulties in the cases of countries like 
India still remains insufficient. In a recent White Paper on 
Technical Education published in the United Kingdom, it has 
been stated that the assessment of technical facilities required 
at lower levels of technical personnel has been found impos- 
sible in the wide range of qualifications. The situation in 
other equally industrialised countries is in no way different. 
And when countries with a well-developed statistical organi- 
sation and standardised technical terminology are unable to . 
define specific technical skills, difficulties in the case of a 
country like India can well be imagined. 

Apprentice training. The best possible solution under the 
circumstances would be to promote apprentice training. The 
Second Five-Year Plan lays emphasis on the provision of 
apprenticeship training facilities. There are, of course, some 
difficulties in this field. These relate to the provision of 
suitable funds for the purpose. In spite of their recognising 
the need for such training, the employers may not be able 
to push ahead to the extent necessary. The remedy, therefore, 
lies in government taking an active interest in the promotion 
of such programmes. Shortage of accommodation, lack of 
suitable instructors and even lack of spare machinery on 
which apprentices could be trained are some of the major 
difficulties in the way of expanding their apprentice training 
schemes pointed out by employers. 

Employers hesitate to accept apprentice training schemes on 
the plea that the regular workers, who are helped by 
apprentices during their training period, begin to view this 
help as a matter of right and express dissatisfaction when 
such help is discontinued. If this be so, the trade union 
Jeaders should take a broad view of the situation and 
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enlighten the workers and, in the national interest, remove 
such apprehensions. 


C. Measures to Solve the Unemployment Problem 


Unemployment amongst the educated. Another aspect of 
unemployment relates to the acute shortage of jobs for the 
educated classes in the country. Their number is increasing 
at an alarming rate. It is proposed to solve this problem by 
providing employment in projects such as orientation camps, 
co-operative organisations including transport co-operatives for 
goods traffic, small-scale industries, and rural schools. 
Although these measures may be effective in the absorption 
of the existing educated unemployed in gainful occupations, 
they cannot be considered as solutions of a permanent nature. 
A radical change in the traditional system of education 
adopted under foreign rule is, therefore, essential, In an 
under-developed country whose objectives include major 
changes in the character of the economy or the structure of 
industry, it is most essential that existing or traditional atti- 
tudes towards working careers of the teen agers be modified 
to respond favourably to the newly developing economic and 
vocational opportunities. These shifts in emphasis may require 
an altogether different type of educational policy—the prac- 
tical as against the academic approach. In spite of the 
recommendations of several commissions appointed for re- 
organising the educational system in India, in the matter of 
implementing these recommendations not much headway has 
been made. The reports of these special investigations do not 
at all countenance the idea of limiting the spread of education. 
They rather suggest that more education or a different type 
of education is necessary. But more education on the existing 
lines can only swell the number of the educated unemployed. 
It is the right type of education that is necessary rather than 
the denial of education. There is the basic education scheme, 
conceived by Mahatma Gandhi, which is intended to equip 
the school student with some knowledge or skill directly 
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allied to employment in accordance with the pupil’s aptitude. 
Our educational system does not make provision for differ- 
ences in aptitude, resulting in much dissipation of time 
and energy, the ruin of several careers, which might otherwise 
have been fruitful. In the category of matriculates and 
undergraduates the supply of personnel for jobs is clearly in 
excess of the demand. This may be largely counteracted if 
the pupil’s study is diverted to a channel in which he has 
aptitude even before he has reached the matriculation stage. 

Another important aspect of education is the need for 
stressing the practical side of studies more than the theoretical. 
In regard to technical supervisors in industry, for instance, ` 
more than in the case of academically trained engineers, there 
is great need for those who know the job inside out. From 
top to bottom, the chain of supervisors must be thoroughly 
interwoven with persons who know every phase of the activity, 
who can roll up their sleeves and show subordinates just how 
the work has to be done. Such a class of working supervisors 
is in short supply in India. This is primarily due to the 
artificial value placed on white collar careers and the security 
of a government job. 

Rural unemployment. The problem of unemployment in the 
rural areas is more alarming than that in the industrial sector. 
A vast majority of the population depend mainly on agricul- 
ture for their living and, therefore, agriculture is bound tc 
dominate rural employment. However unremunerative it may 
be, it is a paradox that agriculture continues to be more a way 
of life than a source of living to the teeming millions. Any 
constructive programme for the betterment of India should, 
therefore, take into account the vast amount of unemployment 
in rural areas and harness the unutilised energy of the masses 
for the benefit of the nation. 

In rural areas it is found that in the agricultural season 
there are signs of even a shortage of man-power in some 
parts. Barring these periods of heavy demand for labour, the 
sural population remains idle for long periods. The recent 
reports of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry bring out this 
conclusion very forcefully. 
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Experiment of collectivisation. In aiming to achieve this 
silent but effective agricultural revolution, India with her 
377 million people can perhaps derive a lesson from China 
with a population of 562 million. If the conditions of any two 
countries with immense untapped human and material resour- 
ces are similar, these constitute the best example. One of the 
most important decisions taken by China in recent times was 
the one to collectivise the whole of her vast rural economy 
at break-neck speed. Having a democratic set up, India may 
not be able to achieve results at the same spectacular pace as 
China, but it would be useful to study and apply the lessons 

' of this gigantic experiment with such modifications as may 
be required in Indian conditions. 

The laws of joint family inheritance, added to endless sub- 
division and fragmentation of holdings, have led to Indian 
agriculture being anything but economic. Similarly, in China 
the average holding of the Chinese peasant was something 
like one-ninth of an acre. On such small holdings, a man 
depended for his foothold on life, with all the vicissitudes of 
nature, flood and drought. Any effective transformation of 
the face of India, therefore, should be on the basis of a 
revolution in agriculture. k 

For this purpose one method is the setting up of a number 
of land colonisation societies throughout the length and 
breadth of the country where surplus manpower could be 
absorbed. There should be a total rehabilitation of families 
in such colonies, thus creating for future India a new race of 
indefatigable workers, a veritable land army. With the 
fixation of ceilings of land ownership, abolition of zamindari, 
adoption of mechanised agricultural methods on an intensive 
scale in areas irrigated by the new river valley projects and 
other measures now being adopted, land is bound to become 
available to absorb the surplus man-power. 

Small-scale industries. One of the effective methods to 
reduce unemployment is the development of khadi, handloom 
and other village crafts. The Report of the Village and Small 
Scale Industries Committee, 1955 has very elaborately deali 
with this question. As recommended by the committee, during 
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the Second Five Year Plan the bulk of increased production 
of consumer goods in common demand should be provided 
by village and small-scale industries and not by large-scale 
industries. Such a step would avoid further technological 
unemployment. 

The other notable development in this connection is the 
evolution and realisation of the potentiality of the Ambar 
Charkha. This cheap and simple device for ensuring a 
minimum wage to a villager in the grip of crushing poverty 
inculcates also the lessons of self-help and profitable use of 
enforced leisure. 


D. Conclusion 


The main aspect of man-power planning in India is the 
tackling of the problem of unemployment. The First Five 
Year Plan, drawn up in the context of shortages of consumers’ 
goods, proved inadequate in tackling the problem of growing 
unemployment. Subsequently certain specific measures were 
provided for the relief of unemployment particularly among 
the educated. 

The problem is not merely one of providing for the existing 
unemployed but meeting the threat of unemployment growing 
at a pace of 2 million per annum. As a matter of fact, the 
problem has drawn the attention of all and has become so 
prominent that the provision of adequate employment oppor- 
tunities has been made one of the major objectives of the 
Second Five Year Plan. J 

The guiding principles adumbrated in the Constitution 
envisage full employment and the right to work and to live. 
To make it possible for every citizen to enjoy this right in. 
practice at once is an impossibility. Beginnings could, how- 
ever, be made by assisting the educated unemployed in 
obtaining jobs. Government can establish some model agricul- 
tural colonies in different regions with attached vocational 
training centres, wherein the educated could go and obtain 
training in one or two cottage industries. After the period 
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of training they could be given some small financial assistance 
either in the form of subsidy or as a loan to invest in some 
small-scale industry. The one great advantage in this scheme 
is that the uneducated unemployed and the under-employed 
could also be absorbed and trained in these cottage industries. 

It is doubtful whether the unemployment benefits and 
unemployment doles granted by government are a step in the 
right direction. Even in Western countries it is admitted that 
work and payment for it carries respect while unemployment 
benefits are nothing short of charity made by the government. 
From this point of view it is expedient to set up traditions 
of providing employment and not doles for those who are 
in need. 

Being wedded to the ideal of a socialist pattern of society, 
it is natural that the government should lay emphasis on 
co-operation and collectivisation of production and distribu- 
tion. Further, it is the duty of the government to fulfil its 
promise of providing work to needy persons. Any plan 
launched for the development of the country must keep this 
in view. 


T 


CHAPTER XI 
LABOUR STATISTICS 
A. Introductory 


Importance of statistics. One of the important lessons ‘learnt 
during the last war was in regard to the significance of statis- 
tics in relation to administration. Before the war, even in 
some of the advanced countries, statistics were mostly a by- 
product of administration, The various social and economic 
controls exercised by the state during the war, however, have 
brought out clearly the need for statistical data both for 
the framing of policies and plans and for assessing the progress 
in the execution of such plans. In fact, statistics have been 
described as the straw with which bricks are made, as the 
brain and brawn of a government, 

International standards. It is needless to say that it is 
primarily the responsibility of the state to make necessary 
arrangements for the collection of all statistical data. In this 
work, one should be guided by the experience, methods and 
techniques followed by advanced countries, The International 
Labour Organisation has already formulated, on the basis of 
experience, international standards, which different countries 
should gradually aim at securing and maintaining. These are 
embodied in conventions and recommendations. 

These conventions and recommendations, the statistical 
monographs and the reports of the various conferences of 
labour statisticians convened by the International Labour 
Office are of great assistance in formulating the statistical 
standards and programmes of different countries. 

One of the duties of the International Labour Organisation 
is the collection and distribution of information on all subjects 
relating to international adjustments of conditions of industrial 
life and labour. The minimum statistical standards are laid 
down in their Monograph on International Standardisation of 
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Labour Statistics (1943). 

The main topics on which labour statistics are to be collected 
may broadly be classified as follows: 

(1) Classification of labour according to industries and 

occupations. 

(2) Employment and unemployment. 

(3) Wages, earnings and hours of work. 

(4) Cost of living. 

(5) Family living. 

(6) Industrial accidents. 

(7) Collective agreements and industrial disputes. 

The International Labour Organisation has, however, 
repeatedly pointed out that statistics are compiled primarily 
for national purposes and it would be quite idle to expect 
the national statistical services to reduce the domestic utility 
of the statistics in the interest of international comparison. 
Any modification made with a view to improving the inter- 
national comparability must be such as will improve the 
national utility of statistics. 

The International Labour Organisation has also examined 
broadly the regional conditions and the state of development 
of different countries and has suggested the modifications 
which should be made in respect of general standards in order 
to serve some of the less advanced countries. They have also 
provided for ratification of some of the conventions in part, 
when immediate overall acceptance proves impracticable, as, 
for example, in Convention No. 63 relating to statistics of 
wages and hours of work. 

Regional approach. Though the experience of advanced 
countries may lend a helping hand, it is primarily the task of 
the countries concerned to consider what concrete steps 
should be taken, in the light of local conditions, to reach 
the level of international standards. The statistical techniques 
which are to be adopted depend greatly on the vastness of the 
field to be covered, the stage of social and economic evolution 
of the country and the individuals and units supplying the 
information. The methods followed in advanced {countries 
cannot be blindly copied but have to be modified with great 
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care. Herein comes the need for a regional approach. 

For example, the method of conducting enquiries by mailing 
questionnaires and getting replies, which is successfully 
employed in the United States, may not work in Asian 
countries. The reason is that in the United States about 80 
per cent of the population are urban residents, whereas in 
the Asian countries about the same percentage are scattered 
in rural areas, and most of them are illiterate. Statistical 
surveys in Asian countries will, therefore, have to be done 
through a paid staff of skilled investigators who are acquainted 
with the local conditions and have the ability to draw out 
information by intelligent and tactful questioning. The 
difficulties of an enquiry grow with the size of the country. 
The population of Asia is more than half the total population 
of the world, and an enquiry comprising within its scope 
the whole of India would correspond to an enquiry over the 
whole of Europe excluding the Soviet Union. 

Voluntary co-operation vs. statutory compulsion. A huge 
body of statistical data is collected in the United States by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics through voluntary co-operation 
and the need for legal compulsion has not been felt. Industries 
are well organised and employers attach great value to the 
maintenance of statistics and their analysis by statistical 
experts. In India and in other Asian countries, however, 
establishments are not well organised and have not yet fully 
realised the utility of statistics. Experience in India during 
the last twenty years shows that voluntary methods in the 
collection of statistics do not go far. The majority of employers 
are not yet well organised, and are not convinced of the utility 
of statistics, The only way of getting reliable and complete 
statistics at the present stage is by legal enforcement and that 
is the reason for enacting the Industrial Statistics Act for 
collection of statistics relating to factories and labour. 


B. Growth of Labour Statistics in India 


Ad Hoc enquiries. The importance of statistics for the 
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administration of labour policies was recognised in India as 
early as 1930 when the Royal Commission on Labour observed 
that it is on facts that policy must be built and so long as 
there is uncertainty as to facts, there would be confusion and 
conflict regarding the aim. Nevertheless, available labour 
statistics have been and even today continue to be, very much 
restricted in scope, being largely the by-products of adminis- 
tration of certain labour laws. The result has been that 
whenever comprehensive and detailed information was re- 
quired on any particular aspect of labour conditions, special 
committees or special officers had to be appointed to conduct 
ad hoc enquiries. 

Apart from the wage censuses and family budget enquiries, 
which are of a specialised nature, general labour enquiries 
were conducted during the thirties and early forties by the 
Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee, the Bombay Textile Labour 
Enquiry Committee, the Central Provinces and Berar Textile 
Labour Enquiry Committee and the Kanpur Labour Enquiry 
Committee, to name but a few. Initiative for the collection 
of statistics largely rested with state governments. While 

: some of the major industrially advanced states like Bombay 
took considerable interest in the matter, maintained statistical 
offices and did some valuable work, many others lagged 
behind. 

Foundations for development of statistics. During the last 
war the central government took steps to co-ordinate the 
statistical activities of the states, to collect information on an 
all-India scale and lay the foundations for the development 
of labour statistics. The Industrial Statistics Act, 1942 gave 
powers to the state governments to collect statistics relating 
to various labour matters under the directions of the central 
government. A statistical branch was created in the Depart- 
ment of Labour to co-ordinate the statistical activities of the 
states, compile the available statistics and plan for the imple- 
mentation of the Act. An officer was also appointed to 
conduct family budget enquiries in various industrial centres 
throughout India with a view to compiling ‘in due course 
reliable cost of living index numbers. A special committee 
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called the Labour Investigation Committee was constituted to 
collect comprehensive information on labour conditions in the 
various sectors of employment through ad hoc enquiries. As 
a permanent measure, the central government created, after 
the war, a Labour Bureau charged with the responsibility of 
collecting statistics on a continuing basis, maintaining cost 
of living index numbers, bringing up-to-date the data collected 
by the Labour Investigation Committee and conducting 
research into various labour problems. Even so, much remains 
to be done before labour statistics in India can be considered 
adequate for the needs of the country. 


C. Employment 


Importance of employment statistics. The subjects of employ- 
ment and labour force had assumed great importance during 
war-time on account of the acute man-power shortage and 
the consequent need for effective correlation of man-power 
demands with supply. In the post-war world, employment 
data have assumed greater importance because of the growing 
realisation that employment policies are of fundamental 
concern to national economy. In Asian countries, some of 
which are advancing on the road to industrialisation, employ- 
ment trends, particularly the shifts in the distribution of the 
gainfully employed from agriculture to manufacturing indus- 
tries, will be the best indicators of the progress of economic 
development. Besides, employment data are a valued adjunct 
in the operation of almost every state and central government 
policy. Social security measures cannot be operated without 
comprehensive information on the structure of the labour 
force. 

Coverage in India. Annual statistics on employment are 
available at present in respect of factories, mines, plantations 
and railways. Some of these are available for over half a 
century. 

Statistics relating to factories are collected by the state 
governments under the Factories Act. They are consolidated 
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by the central government. The consolidated data furnish 
infromation on the following points: 


(1) Number of factories in each state classified according 
to industries, and into perennial and seasonal groups; 

(2) Average daily number of workers employed therein, 
classified according to states and industries; 

(3) Classification according to sex and in three age-groups, 
namely adults, adolescents and children, in respect of 
workers in all factories and those in a few major 
industries like cotton spinning and weaving, jute, 
engineering and minerals and metals. 


All-India statistics relating to employment in the cotton 
textile industry are also collected and published monthly by 
the Textile Commissioner. 

Statistics relating to mines are collected under the Mines 
Act by the Chief Inspector of Mines and published in his 
annual report, They furnish details of the aggregate as well as 
the average daily attendance of workers for the year and the 
average hours worked per week during the year, classified 
according to underground, open works and surface. In each 
case, they are further classified according to sex, and in the 
case of males according to chief occupations also. Statistics 
are also available separately for each of the minerals, coal, 
mica, manganese, and others. Monthly statistics are also being 
published by the Chief Inspector of Mines since 1951 in 
respect of coal-mines. 

Statistics relating to plantations are collected on a voluntary 
basis with the co-operation of the state governments and 
district officials. Figures showing the average number of 
persons employed daily in tea, coffee and rubber plantations 
in different districts are available in the annual publications. 
More detailed information on imported labour is available 
for the labour employed in the Assam tea plantations. This is 
collected from returns prescribed under the Tea Districts 
Emigrant Labour Act, 1932. 

The annual reports of the Railway Board furnish informa- 
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tion on the number of daily-rated and monthly paid workers 
employed in railways in different income groups. 

Some data on employment are also available in the reports 
of the Annual Census of Manufacturing Industries, in respect 
of 29 industries. 

Reliable and systematic employment statistics relating to 
other sectors are practically not available, although efforts 
are made occasionally by the Labour Bureau to collect some 
information relating to major ports, tramways, posts and 
telegraphs, state-owned motor transport, public works and 
some of the major municipalities, for publication in the Indian 
Labour Year Book. 

Even in respect of the sectors so covered, there is a certain 
degree of incompleteness. In the case of factories, official 
statistics are generally confined only to some states, although 
some basic data relating to factories in other states are also 
collected and published. The statistics further exclude small 
factories using power but employing less than 10 workers, 
unless they are specially covered by notification. In the case 
of mines, statistics are not complete in respect of certain 
exempted minerals such as stone, clay and limestone, and 
small prospecting excavations. The information relating to 
plantations covers only tea, coffee and rubber. These statistics 
also suffer from the limitation of non-response and this is 
appreciably high in some cases. 

The important defect of the statistics now published is in 
respect of the frequency of publication and time lag. At 
present most of the figures are published annually and the 
time lag is great. If seasonal variations are to be studied it 
is necessary that statistics should be available month by month 
and that too, promptly. In regard to central government 
employment, monthly data are now being compiled and 
released by the Directorate-General of Resettlement and 
Employment. The Central Statistical Organisation also con- 
ducts an annual census of central government employment. 

The Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment, 
which is responsible for the administration of employment 
exchanges and training centres, publishes information re- 
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garding the work of the exchanges and training centres. 
Among the data released are figures relating to the number 
of applicants on the exchange registers at the end of each 
month and their classification in some broad occupational 
groups. Other data released by the organisation include the 
number of applicants placed in employment, the number of 
vacancies notified by prospective employers, the number of 
persons being trained in the various centres. These figures are 
used as indicative of the trends of unemployment in the 
country. 

Fairly comprehensive data on the working and living 
conditions of agricultural labour, their employment, unemploy- 
ment, wages, income, standard of living and indebtedness 
relating to the year 1950-51 are available as a result of the 
All India Agricultural Labour Enquiry conducted by the 
Government of India. Apart from this, in the vast sectors of 
agriculture, trade, transport services, cottage industries, and 
building and construction, the only information available is 
what is contained in the reports of the population census. 
The census questionaire relating to employment and occupa- 
tion has been considerably improved at each census since 
the first one held in 1871, though occupational tabulation of 
the enumerations of the 1941 census was not taken up owing 
to the exigencies of war. The Census of 1951 has, however, 
produced valuable data on the distribution of the population 
by economic activity, self-supporting persons, earning depen- 
dants and non-earning dependants being distinguished in each 
case. Self-supportig persons have again been sub-classified as 
employers, employees and independent workers. The 
classification is made in ten broad divisions and various sub- 
divisions of economic activity. But such census figures become 
available only once in ten years, and this is not sufficient 
to meet the requirements of day-to-day administrative work 
and economic planning. 

The paucity of data on employment was keenly felt by the 
National Income Committee and they have recommended that 
regular statistics relating to employment in respect of all 
sectors, which are at present not covered, should be collected 
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as a matter of routine. Due consideration to this recom- 
mendation must be given and the major gaps in the field of 
employment statistics must be filled. 


D. Wages and Working Conditions 


Statistics under the Payment of Wages Act. The statistics 
relating to wages at present available are those processed 
from the annual returns collected under the Payment of 
Wages Act. This series gives the average annual earnings of 
factory employees drawing below Rs. 200 per month. The 
main defect from which the series suffers is the effect on the 
average of the varying number of days worked by different 
factories during the year. To eliminate this defect to some 
extent, seasonal groups of industries such as food, beverages, 
tobacco, gins and presses are excluded from the computations. 
This exclusion naturally limits the scope of the series. 

Similar data are also compiled in respect of railways to 
which the Payment of Wages Act applies. 

Earnings in mines. The Act has recently been extended to 
cover coal mines, but so far similar data have not been 
systematically compiled and processed in respect of this. field, 
except those available in the annual reports of the Chief 
Inspector of Mines. 

Wages in other sectors. Other sources of information relating 
to labour earnings include the annual reports of the Controller 
of Emigrant Labour, which give data on average earnings of 
workers employed in the tea estates of Assam, based on 
figures relating to two months each year. The annual reports 
of the Census of Manufacturing Industries for 29 industries, 
and of the Railway Board on railways also provide some 
data on the total wages paid during the year in the relevant 
sectors. 

Wage data in advanced countries. In striking contrast to 
the inadequate data in India on wages and earnings stands 
the abundance of wage data in all essential details in the 
principal branches of economic activity including agriculture 
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in advanced countries. Different types of measures of the 
trend of earnings and wages are published systematically in 
the United States of America, each with certain unique 
characteristics which reflect the need for a particular yard- 
stick. Some of these are the average weekly earnings for 
about 200 industries, gross hourly earnings, trend of spendable 
earnings, index of urban wage rates and index of wage rates 
in certain selected occupations. In the United Kingdom, 
average weekly earnings and index numbers thereof in the 
manufacturing industries and principal non-manufacturing 
industries and current revisions in wage-rates are published 
every month in the Ministry of Labour Gazette. 

Hours of work. Available data in India on hours of work 
are scanty, Except in the case of mines, no systematic series 
is available. The reports of the Census of Manufacturing 
Industries give data on the aggregate man-hours worked 
during the year in respect of the industries covered by the 
Census. The reports on the working of the Factories Act 
present a distribution of the factories according to the normal 
weekly hours for men and women. No attempt has, however, 
been made so far to compute a statistical series on average 
weekly hours for factories. 

International Labour Organisation Convention No. 63. This 
convention relates to statistics of wages and hours of work in 
the principal mining and manufacturing industries, including 
building and construction and agriculture. The convention 
provides for ratification by parts. According to this conven- 
tion, statistics of earnings and actual hours of work should 
be compiled for all wage earners from data relating either 
to all establishments or to a representative sample once every 
year and where possible at shorter intervals. Index numbers 
are also to be compiled showing the general movement of 
earnings. Once every three years and if possible at shorter 
intervals, separate figures are to be given for each sex and 
for adults and juveniles. Similar statistics of time rates of 
wages and of normal hours of work and index numbers 

thereof should be compiled from collective agreements, 
arbitration awards, laws and regulations and organisations of 
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employers and workers. Separate figures for principal occupa- 
tions in different industries should be given at less frequent 
intervals of not more than three years. 

Statistics of agricultural wages should be compiled at 
intervals not exceeding two years. In view of the special 
conditions in agriculture and the rudimentary state of the 
existing statistics on rural wages, statistics may relate either 
to wages or to earnings according to the conditions of different 
countries. 

The Convention provides for ratification of all parts or 
those relating to agriculture and either (a) actual earnings 
or (b) wage rates. Again, there are provisions for exclusion 
of agriculture and certain areas, where compilation is not at 
present possible owing to lack of necessary administrative 
organisation. 

Need for expansion. Apart from the summary statistical 
series on wages and hours that are at present available in 
India, there is an urgent need for detailed data on wage 
rates, allowances, systems of payment, hours of work and 
shifts, and conditions of work. Such detailed information can 
normally be collected only through intensive sample enquiries. 
The same surveys of labour conditions are being made 
periodically by the Labour Bureau with a view to bringing 
figures up-to-date for some of the industries covered by the 
reports of the Labour Investigation Committee. 

The wage data, in particular, need standardisation of 
occupational manufacture and proper analysis. The studies 
should clearly indicate the inter-industry, inter-regional and 
inter-occupational differentials, the distribution of labour force 
according to levels of earning, and the trends over a period 
of time. In particular, the data collected should be on the 
lines of Part II of International Labour Organisation Con- 
vention No. 63. 


E. Industrial Relations 


Industrial disputes. In the field of industrial relations, the 
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principal subjects on which statistics are usually required are 
industrial disputes and trade unionism. On both these 
subjects, India has had statistics for over a quarter of a 
century. 

In view of the growing importance of industrial relations 
and the fact that labour is fast coming into its own, statistics 
of industrial disputes are assuming greater significance as an 
index of industrial relations. The statistics give an idea of 
the loss to industry owing to work stoppages as measured 
by man-days lost. The need for clear definition and accurate 
recording and compilation is all the greater as this is a sphere 
in which people are most sensitive, thus affecting the relations 
between employers and employees. 

At present, statistics are compiled monthly on the number 
of disputes resulting in strikes and lock-outs, workers involved, 
man-days lost, causes, results, duration of work-stoppages, 
and so on. This is, however, done only in some of the states. 
Even here, doubts have sometimes been raised regarding the 
completeness of the statistics in view of the voluntary return 
system adopted in some states. This difficulty can be over- 
come by framing statutory rules under the Collection of 
Statisties Act. With a view to securing uniformity, the rules 
should codify the definitions, computational methods, and other 
relevant matters. 

Because of the lack of employment data, it has not been 
possible in India to calculate the two measures of social risk 
resulting from disputes, namely, the frequency rate measuring 
the number of disputes for 1,00,000 full-time workers engaged 
in the industry and the number of man-days lost per 1,00,000 
full-time workers. This will be possible if monthly statistics 
of employment are collected. 

Trade unionism. The main defect of the statistics of trade 
unions as at present collected is their incomplete coverage 
in regard to membership, funds, and certain other matters. 
As in the case of statistics relating to factory employment, a 
large number of unions do not submit returns and hence these 
figures also are incomplete. Another limitation of the data 
is that they do not cover unregistered unions, which may be 
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quite numerous in certain parts of the country. These 
deficiencies have to be made good. 


F. Safety, Health and Welfare 


Accidents. Safety and accident prevention campaigns form 
an important feature in the programme for the improvement 
of working conditions. For this purpose, a detailed analysis 
of the statistics of accidents by causes is of importance. 

Information relating to industrial accidents is collected in 
India in the course of the administration of the safety provi- 
sions contained in the Factories Act, Mines Act, and other 
similar laws. The annual reports of the Chief Inspectors of 
Factories in the case of factories, the Chief Inspector of Mines 
in the case of mines, the Chief Adviser, Factories, in the case 
of dock labour, and the Railway Board in the case of railways, 
contain the available statistics in this regard. Some figures 
are also collected now and then, but not regularly, by the 
Labour Bureau in respect of the number of accidents on 
tramways, major ports and certain other sectors. 

The statistics relating to accidents in factories in most of the 
states and mines in the whole of India except the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir are fairly comprehensive, although in 
the case of mines, publication of data relating to minor 
accidents has now been discontinued in view of the suspected 
incompleteness of the data. There is scope for improvement 
in these data. For example, they could be analysed by the 
extent of injury and duration of enforced absence to enable 
computation of severity rates. Complete information on non- 
fatal accidents in mines should also be collected. Statistics 
should also be collected regularly for other sectors such as 
construction and motor transport. 

Occupational diseases. A subject to which attention has not 
been paid till recently is that of occupational diseases. The 
available data on this subject are very meagre and are confined 
chiefly to the Kolar Gold Fields. Industrial diseases such as 
silicosis and pneumonoconiosis are not uncommon in certain 
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other mining and factory industries. The provisions that 
exist in the Factories Act and Mines Act for collection of 
data on industrial diseases has not been implemented. 

Workmen’s compensation and maternity and sickness bene- 
fits. Statistics relating to compensation paid to workers or 
their families in case of death or injuries resulting from 
accidents and occupational diseases are available. Here too, 
the statistics are confined to some states only. Moreover, in 
spite of the statutory obligation on employers to submit 
annual returns, a certain degree of non-response is known to 
exist. Cases where no compensation has been paid or claimed 
are not few. 

Annual statistics relating to maternity benefits in factories 
and plantations are compiled by those states where maternity 
benefit legislation exists. The Coal Mines Labour Welfare 
Commissioner collects similar information in respect of coal 
mines and the Chief Inspector of Mines in respect of other 
mines. 

Responsibility for the payment of work-injury compensation 
and maternity benefits as also sickness benefits to factory- 
workers is gradually being taken over by the Employees State 
Insurance Corporation. Better statistics on these subjects 
might become available, in due course, from the records 
of the Corporation and its regional agencies. 

Health and absenteeism. Information on the health of the 
workers is practically unavailable although data relating to 
absenteeism owing to sickness compiled by the Labour Bureau 
in respect of a few industries provide some insight into the 
question. The statistics relating to absenteeism now compiled 
are meagre. They are based on monthly returns submitted 
by a few co-operating concerns in iron and steel, cement, 
matches, and ordnance industries. A few local series relating 
to textile and other industries are also compiled. Systematic 
data on sickness and other absenteeism in respect of all 
manufacturing, plantation and other industries should be 
collected as they would provide some valuable information 
relating to the health of the worker, 

Welfare activities. Information relating to certain welfare 
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facilities such as canteens, creches, and rest-shelters for 
industrial workers is gradually becoming available, at any 
rate in respect of factory-workers, as the use of new forms 
prescribed under the Factories Act, 1948, are being enforced. 
Provisions on the subject contained in the Mines Act, 1952, 
and the Plantation Labour Act, 1951 have not yet been 
enforced. 

Information on welfare activities is also collected by the 
Labour Bureau through periodic surveys in selected industries. 
The information includes figures regarding medical, recrea- 
tional and educational facilities, and provident fund and 
gratuity schemes. 


G. Cost and Standard of Living 


Cost of Living Index Numbers. The cost of living is an 
important field of labour statistics and research and the cost 
of living index is a reliable instrument for the regulation of 
wages. Arising out of practical necessity for basic data for 
scientific settlement of industrial disputes over wage issues, 
some of the state governments have had to undertake during 
the past few years family budget enquiries of industrial 
workers in several centres and compile cost of living index 
numbers. Such cost of living series relating to the pre-war 
period are available for thirty centres. These series, however, 
differed considerably in their scope and degree of reliability. 
The items included, and the method of compilation showed 
such wide variations that it was inadvisable to rely on the 
series for an accurate inter-state comparison of the fluctuations 
in the cost of living. 

Comparability between the different series can be secured 
only if comparable standards of living are assumed and the 
price collections and construction of various index numbers 
done on a uniform basis. The Court of Enquiry, appointed 
by the Government of India in 1940 to investigate the disputes 
regarding the dearness allowances for railway employees, 
expressed the view that none of the cost of living index 
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numbers in the country, excepting those of Bombay, was 
quite satisfactory. Thereafter, as recommended by the Court 
of Enquiry, government set up an organisation for conducting 
family budget enquiries with a view to compiling reliable 
cost of living index numbers for urban and rural centres. 
Fresh enquiries were conducted on uniform lines during the 
years 1943-46 in some urban centres, in different parts of the 
country. Family budgets were collected and tabulated. 
Weekly price quotations of selected items of consumption are 
being collected from representative retail dealers in working- 
class localities. On the basis of these enquiries and quotations, 
cost of living index numbers are being compiled and published 
by the Labour Bureau. 

The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 brought out the need for 
new family budget enquiries to form the basis for the fixation 
of a minimum wage. Government undertook new enquiries 
in some areas where no enquiries had been made previously. 
On the basis of these enquiries, cost of living index numbers 
are now being computed. 

Although several new series of cost of living index numbers 
have, thus, been initiated by the central government during 
the last ten years, the older series compiled by the state 
governments have not been rejected. Many of them, which 
are considered to be fairly satisfactory, continue to be 
published and utilised for all practical purposes. 

All-India Index. While it is necessary and useful to have 
different cost of living indices for different centres, it is also 
necessary to have an all-India index for the general apprecia- 
tion of the economie situation in the country. An all-India 
cost of living index is being compiled and published by the 
Labour Bureau. The base year of this index, which was 
initially 1944, has now been shifted to 1949 to enable a better 
appreciation of recent trends. 

Even though information on family budgets is thus available 
for a large number of centres, the data suffer from one serious 
limitation from the point of view of the compilation of a 
reliable all-India cost. of living index. The figures do not 
relate to the same, or even approximately the same period. 
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Some of the indices are based on pre-war data, some on 
war-time data and some others on data as old as a quarter 
of a century or more. This is highly unsatisfactory. A new 
series of enquiries on an all-India basis to form a reliable 
base for the all-India cost of living index is therefore 


necessary. 


H. Some Major Gaps 


Man-power studies. The present position regarding labour 
statistics in India and lines on which improvements are called 
for have been dealt with in the preceding paragraphs. It will 
be seen therefrom that an important gap in the existing 
statistical system relates to unemployment. In the context of 
planning, effective utilisation of man-power resources has an 
added significance. What is required is a man-power budget. 
showing the anticipated volume and distribution of the national 
labour force in relation to the anticipated volume and 
distribution of the demand ‘for labour. In Western countries 
acute man-power shortage and the need for proper co-ordi- 
nation of man-power demands with man-power supply neces- 
sitated collection and maintenance of detailed information on 
the structure of the labour force. In India, the Planning 
Commission has started some work on this subject under the 
advice of a Working Group on Manpower Statistics. 
Unemployment data. One of the biggest and most baffling 
problems in India relates to the acute and ever increasing 
volume of unemployment and under-employment. The First 
Five Year Plan could not tackle the problem. The Second 
Five Year Plan therefore aims at securing a large expansion 
of employment opportunities, so as to reduce unemployment. 
The formulation of a realistic policy for securing this end 
would require comprehensive statistical data on employment 
and unemployment. For proper implementation of such 
policies, these statistics would be required not only at the 
national level but also at the state levels and separately for 
the rural and urban areas and for important sectors like 
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industrial classes, middle-classes, and others. No reliable data 
on the overall position are at present available in India in 
regard to employment and unemployment. 

The main sources of unemployment statistics in advanced 
countries are social insurance systems and trade union records. 
Both are not yet well organised in India. They also do not 
cover all sectors of employment. 

The only source of information in India on this subject is 
the statistics of registrations and placings maintained by 
Employment Exchanges. The value of these statistics from 
the point of view of the national employment and unemploy- 
ment problems is, however, negligible for the simple reason 
that they cover only a fraction of the labour force. Even 
as a sample, they cannot be regarded as representative, 
because workers in different regions, occupations and indus- 
tries do not register at the same rate. 

The National Sample Survey set up by the Government of 
India has recently begun to attempt periodic appraisals of 
unemployment in urban and rural areas. Employment surveys 
have also been conducted in some states. But the concepts 
and definitions used were very often at variance. A manual 
on the collection of employment and unemployment statistics, 
indicating precisely the concept, definitions and procedures 
to be adopted has to be drawn up, so that future surveys 
would be on uniform and comparable lines. 

India is a vast country and about 70 per cent of the labour 
force is engaged in agriculture, and another 8 per cent in 
small-scale industries. It would not be possible to obtain 
data from them by mailing questionnaires as is done in respect 
of organised factories. The data can only be collected by a 
field enquiry by trained investigators. But then questions of 
cost, limitations of trained personnel and urgency of collection 
of data come in. The only practicable way of collecting such 
statistics with maximum speed and minimum cost would, 
therefore, be by sample surveys, using modern techniques. 

Such surveys are currently being made in several countries 
of the West including the United States of America and 
Canada. In thè United States, for instance, where such sur- 
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veys were initiated during the last war, monthly surveys are 
at present being made in some 230 sample areas in which a 
selected sample of about 25,000 households is canvassed every 
month. Estimates are then published on the volume of labour 
force, employment and unemployment. But such techniques 
cannot be blindly adopted in India. They have to be modified 
to suit the conditions of this country. 

Studies on productivity. Another important gap in the 
labour statistics of India concerns productivity. Some figures 
are to be found in the reports of the Census of Manufacturing 
Industries. The Chief Inspector of Mines publishes figures of 
output per worker and per man-shift in respect of coal. A 
study was, some time ago, made by the Labour Bureau on 
productivity in the cotton textile industry. 

While such of the figures as are now being published are 
no doubt of value, the need for more intensive studies and 
co-ordinated action cannot be overlooked. Studies such as the 
one made in respect of cotton textiles could be made in 
respect of other industries. Figures such as those now being 
published in respect of coal should also be published in respect 
of other major minerals. 

Labour turnover. Statistics of labour turnover are also of 
considerable interest. As a measure of the stability of labour, 
which is of primary concern for efficiency and higher producti- 
vity, the labour turnover rate has a profound significance. 
Such data are regularly published in the United States of 
America in respect of all manufacturing industries. Recently- 
the Bombay Labour Office has initiated a monthly series in 
respect of the cotton textile industry on the basis of returns 
obtained under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. It is 
worth while computing such rates at least for some of the 
major industries. 

Statistics authorities and staff. At present, most of the 
establishments do not maintain proper registers and the staff 
engaged in furnishing the statistics cannot be expected to 
appreciate their importance. The various labour officers 
inspecting factories are much too pre-occupied with their own 
administrative functions to find time to examine the records 
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and check the accuracy of the returns. With the exception of 
a few states, there is no special trained staff for checking 
up returns and compiling the prescribed statistics. There is 
also no co-ordination, and statistics are separately furnished 
by the organisations administratively concerned. There should 
be one statistical authority in each state, who should co- 
ordinate all the returns, have them compiled by trained staff 
and arrange for the inspection of reporting establishments 
and for the checking of the returns. 

Again, the collection of statistics in certain fields like family~ 
living and wages would require field investigations. For this 
purpose it is necessary to build up a permanent staff of trained 
field investigators. The accuracy of their findings will greatly 
depend upon their skill, tact and enthusiasm and intimate 
knowledge of local conditions, especially in Asian countries 
where the majority of the respondents are illiterate. 

Application of statistics. As statistics are the pre-requisite 
for policy-making it is very necessary that the data should be 
processed accurately, quickly and in a manner suitable for 
administrative guidance. Statistics cannot be built in a day 
and it is necessary to foresee the requirements in the near 
future and not wait until they become matters of urgency. 
This requires close touch with the latest developments in 
policy. 

There is also need for a body of statistical staff with ability 
and keen interest in making the statistics applicable to the 
problems of today and tomorrow and seeking out the best in 
the flow of new statistical series. 

Conclusion. The collection and compilation of labour 
statistics in India are still in their infancy. To recount the 
more important lacuna, employment statistics in India are 
at present limited in scope. They should be extended to 
other sectors and improved in quality and frequency. Statistics 
on earnings and conditions of work are nowhere near the 
expected standards, except perhaps in the case of coal mines. 
Data on occupational wages need to be properly classified and 
analysed to enable correct appreciation of the wage structure 
in different industries and areas and their changes through 
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time. Statistics on productivity and labour turnover should 
be compiled in a systematic manner. Last, but not least, there 
are practically no reliable data on unemployment in the 
country as a whole. In an era of planning, with emphasis on 
fuller employment, this is a very important gap which should 
be filled immediately. 

The importance of accurate, complete and up-to-date labour 
statistics at a time when India is on the threshold of far- 
reaching changes in the matter of social and economic advance- 
ment needs no emphasis. The main objective is to raise the 
standard of living of the masses, a majority of whom are 
primary producers, or workers in plantation, mines and other 
industries. This requires statistical data not only on pro- 
duction, distribution and consumption but also on what a man 
earns, what he spends, and on the conditions of his working 
and living. It is impossible to promote social security measures 
without comprehensive data regarding the strength and distri- 
bution of the entire labour force and wage data. It is essential 
to ensure that the existing gaps in the collection and com- 
pilation of labour statistics in India are filled as early as 
possible, 


CHAPTER XII 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 
A. Introductory 


Dependence on agriculture. A great majority of the people 
of India derive their livelihood from agriculture. According 
to the Census Report of 1951, out of a total rural population 
of 299 million, 250 million were engaged in agriculture. In 
1880, the Famine Commission observed that the number of 
people who have no employment other than agriculture is 
greatly in excess of what is really required for cultivation. 
Fifty years later, the Royal Commission on Labour stated 
that, over large parts of India, the number of persons on 
the land is much greater than the number required to 
cultivate it and appreciably in excess of the number it can 
comfortably support. 


In recent days, it has been estimated that if existing culti- 
vating units were to approach what might be described as 
family holdings, affording the possibility of fairly full-time 
work in agriculture for a family of average size, agricultural 
production could be maintained under existing conditions with 
about 65 to 75 per cent of the number of workers now engaged 
in it. In other words, one-fourth to one-third of the existing 
labour force in agriculture may be surplus to its require- 
ments. During the harvesting seasons of course, as in every 
country, labour requirements are larger. 


Growth of rural proletariat. The growth of population has 
greatly accentuated the problem of agricultural workers. In 
50 years, from 1901 to 1951, the total working force in India 
increased by about 25 million, from 117 to 142 million, This 
increase has been wholly in the agricultural sector, the 
working force in which rose from 73 million to 98 million. 
The working force in non-agricultural occupations stood at 
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about the same figure as at the beginning of the century. 
Thus increase of non-agricultural employment in urban areas 
has been practically counterbalanced by decrease in rural 
areas. Again, at the beginning of the present century, 62.5 
per cent of the working force was engaged in agriculture. By 
1951 the proportion stood at about 70 per cent. The general 
trend until very recently has, therefore, been in the direction 
of increased dependence on agriculture. The reasons for this 
are the loss of common rights in the rural economy, the 
disuse of collective enterprise, the sub-division of holdings, 
the multiplicity of rent receivers, free mortgaging and transfer 
of land, and the decline of the cottage industries. 

Pressure of population on land. The growth of population, 
the continued dependence of about 70 per cent of the people 
on agriculture and the extent of development of the land 
resources during the last few decades are factors of signifi- 
cance for the assessment of the problems of agricultural 
labour. As the population has been increasing at an accele- 
rated rate during the last 50 years, especially since 1921, the 
per capita land or the per capita topographically usable land 
has been steadily declining. It is also significant that whereas 
topographically usable area forms roughly about 62 per cent 
of the total geographical area, the net sown area is only 43 
per cent of the total area for which statistics are available. 

The progress of cultivation during 1951 as compared to 
1921 is also significant. While the increase of population in 
1951 over 1921 was about 41 per cent, the cultivated land 
increased by only 7 per cent, irrigated land by 11 per cent 
and double-cropped area by 15 per cent. The population of 
the country has thus outgrown the area under cultivation. 

The decline in over-all per capita availability of land need 
not necessarily have been a matter of concern if industries 
other than cultivation had grown fast enough to absorb all 
surplus labour in the country. This, however, has not been 
the case. In fact, during the last 30 years, the pressure of 
population on land has not been reduced in the slightest 
degree. The decline in cultivation is not only a decline in 
relation to the growth of total population, but is also a decline 
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in relation to the growth of population dependent on 
agriculture. 

Special characteristics of agriculture. As agriculture differs 
from. all other industries in its ultimate dependence on 
processes of natural growth, most of the economic and social 
problems peculiar to agriculture can be attributed to the 
unabbreviable interval lying between the effort of sowing and 
the reward of harvest, the rigid necessity for carrying out 
operations at the right time, the simultaneous arrival of the 
harvest for all cultivators together and the irregularity of 
the amounts reaped contrasted with the insistent demands of 
living human beings for perfect smoothness of supplies. 

All the same, there are certain special characteristics in 
the agricultural situation which influence the lot of agricul- 
tural labour. According to the Asian Relations Conference 
held in New Delhi in 1947, these characteristics, inter alia, 
include: (1) divorce between ownership and cultivation, and 
predominance’ of landlordism, (2) low yield per acre, (3) 
uneconomically small and fragmented holdings, (4) absence 
of scientific methods and mechanisation, and use of primitive 
implements, (5) insignificant use of fertilisers, (6) prevalence 
of burdensome agricultural debt, (7) small proportion of the 
gross value of the agricultural products accruing to the actual 
tiller of the soil, (8) dependence on export markets for sale 
of a large proportion of primary products and raw materials, 
and the resultant instability in agricultural prices and income, 
(9) pressure of population on land and consequent under- 
employment in agriculture, (10) drain of ability from villages 
to towns, and reluctance of urban intelligentsia to migrate to 
the rural areas owing to the absence of conditions of living m 
villages comparable in attractiveness to those in urban areas. 

With these characteristics, agricultural workers constitute 
a vast and complex problem which has far-reaching implica- 
tions not only for the rural economy but also in relation to 
the entire process of economic and social development of the 
country. 

International Labour Organisation and agricultural labour. 
The International Labour Organisation has been taking an 
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active interest in agricultural labour since 1923, when the 
first session of the Advisory Agricultural Committee was held. 
At the first session of the Asian Regional Conference held in 
Ceylon in 1950, the subject, “Agricultural Wages and Incomes 
of Primary Producers”, was discussed and a resolution 
embodying certain guiding principles was passed, The import- 
ant recommendations related to the establishment of machi- 
nery in agriculture with equal representation for employers 
and workers for the following purposes: 


(1) Fixation of wages, including perquisites, adequate to 
satisfy the minimum needs of an agricultural worker 
and his family; 

(2) Fixation of differential rates of wages according to skill 
involved; 

(3) Regulation of payments in kind. 


A Convention and a Recommendation on “Minimum Wage 
Fixing Machinery in Agriculture” were adopted in 1951. 


B. Agricultural Labour Enquiry 


Absence of reliable data. Till recently, data relating to 
agricultural labour in India were extremely meagre. In the 
absence of reliable data, no organised attempt could be made 
to ameliorate their conditions of work and living. This 
important sector of the population thus did not receive any 
attention at all till 1943, when the Tripartite Labour Con- 
ference, while recommending an enquiry into the conditions 
of labour, suggested that this should be extended to agricul- 
tural wage earners as well. With India attaining independence 
in 1947, greater attention was paid to the problems of 
agricultural labour. As a first step towards ameliorating their 
conditions, the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, was placed on the 
statute book, requiring the fixation of minimum rates of 
wages for workers inter alia, in agricultural employments. 
The main handicap in proceeding further was the lack of 
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reliable data on the economic conditions of agricultural labour. 
The Government of India, therefore, decided to conduct an 
All India Agricultural Labour Enquiry. 

Agricultural Labour Enquiry. The object of the enquiry 
was to collect comprehensive data on the economic conditions 
of agricultural labour with a view to formulating for them 
protective and ameliorative measures. 

Definitions of ‘agricultural labourer’ and ‘agricultural 
labour family’. For the purposes of the population census, a 
cultivator was distinguished from a cultivating labourer as a 
person who took responsible decisions which constituted the 
direction of the processes of cultivation, Broadly, all culti- 
vating labourers were employees of cultivators, In rural life, 
many individuals, whether farmers or artisans or labourers, 
have to eke out their existence by doing work of more than 
one kind and a person may be both a cultivator and a labourer 
or both an artisan and a labourer, doing what comes his 
way at a given time in the year. 

From this aspect, the definition of agricultural labourer 
adopted by the Agricultural Labour Enquiry, although not 
without defects, is likely to reflect the actual situation fairly 
closely. According to this definition, an agricultural labourer 
is a person who, for more than half of the total number of 
days on which he actually worked during the year, worked 
as an agricultural labourer, 

Regional distribution of families, Though the agricultural 
labour families formed about 30 per cent of all families, their 
concentration varied from place to place. The factors respon- 
sible for the uneven distribution of agricultural labour 
families amongst the various census zones would appear to be 
the growth of population, possibilities of land alienation under 
different systems of land settlement, inequality of holdings 
and crop pattern, and, consequently, the demand for hired 
labour. 

Small holdings and limited scope for wage employment. 
The enquiry indicated that the average size of cultivators’ 
holdings is about 7.5 acres for the country as a whole. While 
the average size of holdings of landowner and tenant families 
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is 11.4 and 7.7 acres respectively, holdings of the families of 
non-agriculturists and agricultural labourers are much.smaller, 
namely 3.1 and 2.9 acres respectively. Of the average size of 
holdings of 7.5 acres, only 6.6 acres are cultivated and the 
balance is uncultivated. Again, of the cultivated area of 6.6 
acres, only 1.4 acres are irrigated. As much as 50 per cent 
of the holdings are below the average size of 7.5 acres. All 
these show that the scope for employment of hired agricul- 
tural labourers is extremely limited. 

Size and working-strength of families. The enquiry further 
revealed certain special features of the agricultural labour 
families as compared to families of landowners and tenants. 
These are their smaller size, larger number of earners, smaller 
number of dependents and greater participation of women in 
manual labour. 

Greater dependence of rural labour on non-agricultural 
pursuits, In rural areas, the earners in a family do not always 
follow the family occupation, that is, the occupation of the 
head of the family. The enquiry revealed comparatively less 
dependence of rural labour on agriculture as an occupation, 
and comparatively greater dependence on non-agricultural 
pursuits. This is presumably because of the relatively unre- 
munerative nature of agricultural labour as an occupation. 

Limited scope for subsidiary occupation. Only about 21 per 
cent of agricultural labourers had some subsidiary occupation 
even though their income from wages was low. Even among 
those labourers who reported subsidiary occupations, about 
50 per cent had cutlivation of land as a subsidiary occupation 
and only the remaining 50 per cent resorted to non-agricultural 
pursuits like carting, house building and repairing, and selling 
vegetables. This shows that the scope for subsidiary occupa- 
tions is also limited. 

Employment and unemployment. The main feature of 
employment in agriculture is its intermittent and seasonal 
character. During peak seasons, maximum employment is 
available, since certain rush operations have to be completed 
within a specified period. During slack seasons, the worker has 
perforce to be in continuous search for employments of a 
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subsidiary nature, scope for which, as stated already, is 
extremely limited. The duration of employment varies with 
the character of the crop and the system of cultivation which 
is adopted. 

The total number of agricultural labourers in the country as 
a whole is estimated at 35 million, of whom men form 55 per 
cent, women 40 per cent and children 5 per cent. The bulk 
of the agricultural labourers, namely 85 per cent, are casual 
labourers. 15 per cent are “attached” to landowners and work ' 
for them. Casual labour is mostly in connection with harvest- 
ing, weeding, preparation of soil and ploughing. 

Taking all adult male agricultural labourers together, they 
are, on an average, employed for 218 days during the year— 
189 days in agricultural labour. For the rest of the year, 
they are either totally unemployed or employed on their own 
land, if any, or on occupations other than wage earning. In 
fact, they are reported to be unemployed for 82 days and 
self-employment includes a considerable amount of under- 
employment. Thus it might be said that there is work for 
wages for about seven months in the year, total unemploy- 
ment for rather more than three months and some kind of 
self-employment for less than two months, 

Women workers are mostly casual and are employed for 
about 134 days in a year—120 days in agricultural and 14 
days in non-agricultural labour. Their employment is much 
More restricted than that of men as they are required to 
look after the household. In some areas, social customs also 


It may be pointed out here that unemployment and under- 
employment might be classified as potential, disguised, visible, 
chronic or seasonal. The data on unemployment collected 
during the enquiry related only to what may be called visible 
unemployment. Visible unemployment is said to exist when 
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the actual amount of hired labour worked is smaller than 
the amount of labour-time which the labour force is able to 
supply. It is significant that, on an average, about 16 per cent 
of the adult male labourers did not report wage employment 
during any month of the year. 

The enquiry clearly brings out the fact that the creation 
of more employment opportunities for agricultural labourers 
is a problem of utmost urgency. 

Wages. The percentage of man-days worked on time rates 
was 94.5. Only the balance of 5.5 per cent man-days were 
paid for on a piece basis. The customary allowances or per- 
quisites enjoyed by agricultural labourers are a special 
characteristic in wage payment in agriculture. The daily 
average wage rate for adult males (inclusive of cash values 
of perquisites and of kind-wages) is Rs. 1-1-6. This average 
daily wage has been arrived at after taking all modes of 
wage payment together. It is not possible to compare the 
wage rates according to different modes of payment since 
the geographical coverage of each mode is different and, 
further, certain modes relate to certain specific agricultural 
operations. All the same, the different modes of payment 
have their own conventional basis and have resulted from 
adjustments over generations. Hence, in fixing minimum 
wages, they should receive due consideration. 

Income. The various sources of income of agricultural 
labour families are as follows: 


(1) Agricultural labour; 

(2) Non-agricultural labour; 

(3) Other non-agricultural occupations; 
(4) Cultivation of land; 

(5) Occupations other than farming; 
(6) Other miscellaneous sources. 


The bulk of the income accrues from agricultural and non- 
agricultural labour. Due to their general poverty and lack 
of resources, the agricultural labour families do not resort 
to non-farm occupations requiring large capital outlay. 
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The average annual income per family came to Rs. 447, of 
which 75 per cent accrued from wages—64 per cent from 
agricutural labour and about 12 per cent from non-agricultural 
labour. Income from cultivation of land is 13 per cent, while 
that from all other sources is 11 per cent. This again shows 
the limited scope for subsidiary occupations. 

The estimated total annual income of agricultural labour 
families works out to Rs. 790 crores as against the 1950-51 
National Income of Rs. 9,530 crores. It is interesting to note 
that even though agricultural labour families form 22.7 per 
cent of the total number of families, urban and rural, in 
the Indian Union, their income forms only 8.3 per cent of 
the National Income. 

The average annual per capita income of agricultural 
families comes to Rs. 104 as against a per capita national 
income of Rs. 264 for the entire population, urban and rural. 

All these facts vividly show the dire poverty of agricultural 

labourers. 
, Standard of living. With a meagre average annual income 
of Rs. 447, it is only to be expected that the necessity to 
keep body and soul together would guide the expenditure of 
the agricultural labour families and that there would hardly 
be any problem of preference as regards goods and services 
on which to spend money. In fact, the average annual 
expenditure per family works out to Rs. 468, including an 
average expenditure of Rs. 7 on “ceremonies”. There is thus 
a deficit. Their level of living is so poor that, out of a total 
expenditure of Rs. 461 on consumption items, 85.3 per cent is 
spent on food and 6.3 per cent on clothing and foot-wear. 
Even then, food consists mostly of cereals (coarser cereals, 
other than rice and wheat, forming 50 per cent of total intake 
of cereals). Clothing is really a loin cloth for the man, a 
sari for the woman and often semi-nakedness for the children. 
Only 1.1 per cent of the expenditure is incurred on fuel and 
lighting and 0.8 per cent on house rent and repairs. 

The miscellaneous group, which consists mainly of items 
like tobacco, liquor, pan-supari, washing soap, and barber’s 
charges, accounts for 6.5 per cent of the expenditure. There 
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is hardly any expenditure on amusements, education or 
medicine. 

The intake of cereals works out to 20.3 oz. per consumption 
unit per day, or 16.3 oz. per capita per day. 

Thirty-six per cent of the agricultural labour families are 
in the level of annual expenditure per consumption unit from 
Rs. 101 to Rs. 150. Families spending up to Rs. 100 per 
consumption unit form 26.4 per cent. As the standard of living 
goes on rising, the size of the family in consumption units 
goes on decreasing. This shows that a higher level of living 
is associated with a lesser number of mouths to be fed. 

The enquiry also revealed that a higher level of living is 
associated with a larger intake of basic requirements like 
cereals. This implies a measure of unsatisfied demand even 
of cereals at the lower levels. 

The average annual per capita expenditure of agricultural 
labour families worked out to Rs. 107 (1950-51) as against the 
per capita expenditure of Rs. 204 of all rural families 
(inclusive of agricultural labour families) according to the 
National Sample Survey (1949-50). This again clearly shows 
that the standard of living of agricultural labour families is 
deplorably poor. 

An analysis of the expenditure of agricultural labour 
families and of rural families shows a higher percentage 
expenditure on food, namely 85.3, for agricultural labour 
families as against 71.4 for all rural families. This again is an 
indicator of a lower standard of living. The rural families 
as a whole spend a much higher amount on cereals and this 
is even more so in the case of protective foods like pulses, 
vegetables, edible oil, milk and milk products. The differences 
are striking. While the rural families spend Rs. 17 on an 
average on the latter item, the agricultural labour families 
spend even less than a rupee. As for other groups, the 
agricultural labour families spend only Rs. 6.7 on clothing 
and foot-wear as against Rs. 27.3 for all rural families. Simi- 
larly, the per capita expenditure on miscellaneous items is 
Rs. 7 for agricultural labour families as against Rs. 22.6 for 
all rural families. 


23 
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Indebtedness. Data on indebtedness, which is an age-old 
malady of the rural population, were also collected during the 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry. As many as 45 per cent of the 
agricultural labour families are indebted, the debt per indebted 
family being Rs. 105. A major part of the debt, namely, 78 per 
cent is incurred for meeting consumption expenditure. This 
in itself is a distress signal and shows the insufficiency of 
the income of agricultural labourers. 

The main sources of borrowings are moneylenders, em- 
ployers, shopkeepers and friends and relatives, Co-operative 
societies play an insignificant part. In fact, the contributions 
of the moneylenders and employers are 36 per cent and 21 
per cent respectively. Shopkeepers and co-operative societies 
account only for 6 per cent and 1 per cent respectively of the 
borrowings. 

The Agricultural Labour Enquiry is the largest socio- 
economic enquiry of its kind conducted under expert technical 
guidance. Reliable data on all aspects of the life and conditions 
of living of agricultural labourers in India are now available. 
The enquiry helps to draw attention to the significance of 
agricultural workers in the country’s future development and 
its results are of material assistance in drawing up programmes 
for agricultural workers, 

The enquiry has vividly brought out the limited scope for 
employment opportunities of agricultural labourers in the 
agricultural sector, owing mainly to small-size holdings, 
meagre irrigational facilities, relatively small proportion of 
double-crop area, the primitive nature of cultivation with out- 
moded implements, and lack of systematic attempts at 
improving the fertility of the soil. 


C. Programmes for Action 


Methods of amelioration. The existence of large numbers of 
agricultural workers who lack sustained employment and 
frequently suffer from social handicaps is to be regarded as 

e of serious weakness and even of instability in the 
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present agrarian system. The All India National Planning 
Committee which enquired into the matter in 1938 made the 
following suggestions for improving the lot of agricultural 
workers: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


Recasting ownership and tenure of land, as well as its 
cultivation; 

Reorganising the entire agrarian life on a co-operative 
basis; 

Alienating the burden of agricultural indebtedness; 
Facilitating proper, and profitable marketing of pro- 
duct; 

Carrying on multi-purpose, small and big river-training 
projects; 

Safeguarding and developing the cattle wealth of the 
country; ` 
Organising agricultural labour; 7 

Providing a nation-wide scheme of agricultural insu- 
rance against every contingency of agrarian life and 
work. 


First Five-Year Plan. Provision was made in the First Five- 
Year Plan for programmes relating to agricultural production, 
land reforms, re-organisation of the village on co-operative 


lines, 


development of village industries and construction of 


new works, all expected to assist agricultural labourers in 
obtaining fuller employment. The following are among the 
concrete measures which the First Plan had recommended: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Grant of occupancy rights in house sites in existing 
villages and in village extensions; efforts also to be 
made, wherever possible, to provide small allotments 
for kitchen gardens; 

Movement of gifts of land should be supported 
through special assistance for landless workers selected 
for the allotment of gifted land; gifts of land should be 
made a permanent feature of rural development; 
Labour co-operatives should be organised to the maxi- 
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mum extent possible and be made the agency for the 
construction of local irrigation and other works; 
Blocks of newly reclaimed land as well as cultural 
waste land should be set apart, wherever possible, for 
settlement on co-operative lines of groups of ‘landless 
agricultural workers and of holders of small, uneconomic 
plots of land; 
Financial assistance should be afforded to co-operative 
groups of landless workers for such purposes as house 
building, purchase of bullocks and implements and for 
ancillary industries for which they receive training; 
(6) Special assistance by way of educational stipends and 
for vocational and technical training should also be 
given; 
(7) Rural extension workers should be made responsible 
- for attending to the welfare and employment of agricul- 
tural workers equally with those of farmers, and the 
obligations of the village panchayat for the welfare 
of agricultural workers should be specially emphasised. 


(4 


saod 


(5 


Asi 


As a section of the village community, the economic 
condition of agricultural labourers depends upon the state of 
prosperity in the agricultural economy and the programme 
under the First Plan aimed at increasing agricultural produc- 
tion substantially, 

Agricultural labour is concentrated most in areas where 
population presses heavily on the land and development in 
non-agricultural sectors of economy has been retarded. By 
selecting such areas for special programmes, such as com- 
munity development projects, a contribution to the problem cf 
rehabilitating agricultural workers has been made. 

In addition to the industrial programmes in the Plan and 
those relating to transport and other fields of economic life, 
the First Plan also contained important programmes for village 
industries and the promotion of khadi, which are of direct 
benefit to agricultural workers, 

The amelioration of backward classes, of whom a large 
proportion are to be counted among the agricultural workers, 
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has been given particular attention in the Plan. 

Resettlement of landless workers. During the First Plan, a 
number of schemes for the resettlement of landless labourers 
such as the land colonisation schemes in Madras and Andhra, 
schemes for resettling Harijans on land in a number of states 
and the setting up of a farm of 10,000 acres in Bhopal have 
been in operation. In the Second Five-Year Plan, provision 
has been made for the settlement of about 20,000 families of 
landless workers on 100,000 acres of land. 

With the imposition of ceilings, some land will become 
available for resettlement. To the extent they are made 
available, Bhoodan lands should also be brought into the 
schemes for resettlement on surplus lands. It has to be 
emphasised that the landless agricultural labourer who has 
been given land, either by the state or by non-official.agencies 
like Bhoodan, should not with time degenerate into a petty 
landed proprietor, perpetuating the evils of individual owner- 
ship and exploitation. 

Peasant proprietorship. Strict measures have also to be 
taken to prevent peasant proprietorship from degenerating 
into inferior landlordism, exploiting the landless labourer. The 
principle has to be accepted that the present peasant family, 
in order that it may justify the protection of the state in the 
form of credit facilities and exemption from certain taxes, 
should not occupy a holding of a size that may under normal 
conditions require the employment of outside labour. Collec- 
tive farming should be esablished in villages wherever the 
landless population forms a considerable section of the total 
population. 

Co-operative cultivation. In fact, all unoccupied but cultiv- 
able land, all land which is at present uncultivable but may 
be brought under cultivation through the application of 
mechanised and scientific methods, all land which is secured 
out of deforestation and all land of absentee landlords, over 
and above a prescribed ceiling, may be reserved for special 
allotment for co-operative cultivation by landless labour. For 
every area of a prescribed extent of such land, there should 
be a co-operative farm and the state should provide free of 
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cost the services of demonstrators and technical experts to 
guide the society with mecessary scientific knowledge. The 
right to alienate land should be rigidly restricted. 

Rural credit, The Reserve Bank of India has a department 
the special concern of which is to look after agricultural 
credit. The co-operative societies are also devoting their 
attention to this. But the problem is not so much one of 
improving the credit as that of ensuring that the extra capital, 
if and when made available, is productively employed for 
purposes such as getting more efficient implements, for buying 
better seeds or extending cultivation. So long as the average 
agriculturist operates unaided on his small bit of uneconomic 
holding, new investment by those schooled in the doctrine of 
due return on capital will not be forthcoming. 

Nationalisation. This aspect of the problem is interlinked 
with the main problem of agrarian revolution—reorganising 
and reconditioning the entire agrarian system of the country. 
That is to say, in one form or another, the trammels of private 
proprietorship functioning under the shackles of individual 
initiative and dominated by the profit motive may have to be 
substituted soon by a process of rapid nationalisation, vesting 
the ownership of the land in the community for its collective 
benefit, 

Consolidation of holidays. The low productivity of the land, 
which has made agriculture an unprofitable industry in India, 
has often been ascribed to the Progressive sub-division and 
fragmentation of holdings in almost all parts of the country. 
Some steps have been taken in recent years towards agrarian 
reforms so as to provide legal protection for the tenant and 
to abolish the zamindari system in some parts of the country. 
The Bhoodan movement has also been responsible for certain 
measures of land reform, It may, however, take a considerable 
time to remove all the defects in the existing land tenure 
system. 

The need for consolidating holdings and making them 
efficient economic units need not be oyer-emphasised. The 
re-organisation of land, if necessary, even by the establish- 
ment of universal co-operative corporations, enabling the 
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entire gamut of rural society, in a whole village or groups of 
villages, to devote themselves to specialised farming on an 
intensive scale is essential in any scheme of rural reconstruc- 
tion. In fact, unless ownership of land is wholly nationalised 
and agriculture re-conditioned as a public enterprise, such as 
under a system of collective or co-operative farming, there 
is little hope of the problem nearing solution. 

Labour co-operatives. With the assistance of the co-operative 
department staff, the irrigation, buildings, roads, forest and 
agricultural departments and other government agencies 
should try and organise co-operatives of village labourers. 
Under the technical guidance of the officials, these co-opera- 
tives should be encouraged and enabled to take up contacts 
for specific pieces of construction work. The success of forest 
labourers’ societies in Bombay and of certain other similar 
efforts elsewhere suggests that, given suitable encouragement ` 
and assistance, the formation of labour co-operatives can make 
an important contribution to the relief of rural unemployment 
and, in addition, make it possible for government to assist 
more adequately with social welfare schemes and other 
ameliorative measures. 

Second Five-Year Plan. A considerable proportion of the 
outlay under the Second Five-Year Plan will be on con- 
struction works, both large and small. To the greatest extent 
possible, labour co-operatives rather than contractors should 
be utilised for these works. The development of labour co- 
operatives can be of material assistance in increasing work 
opportunities in rural areas and increasing the income of 
landless workers, Given the necessary organisation, there is 
no reason why in a fairly short period strong labour co- 
operative unions possessing their own tools, equipment and 
even transport cannot be brought into existence. In the initial . 
stages, besides technical guidance and help in management, 
loans for acquiring tools and other essential equipment will 
have to be given. 

Rural Co-operatives. The establishment of rural co-opera- 
tives on a sound and organised basis will lead to a solution 
of several of the problems of the villages. It is possible to 
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start industries, which may provide off-season employment 
and may at the same time be within the scope of primary 
village co-operatives, only if they can be fitted into an 
integrated and comprehensive plan of all-round development, 

Agricultural labour unions. This naturally leads one to a 
crucial issue in rural Indian economy, namely the organisation 
of agricultural landless labour. There is at present no trade 
union organisation worth the name among the agricultural 
workers. The industrial workers protect their interests 
through their trade unions, but the agricultural workers are 
not yet organised because they live in distant, out-of-the-way 
villages. Labour leaders and those interested in rural recon- 
struction should now give their thought and divert their 


and other conditions of work and living are satisfactory. 
Minimum wage legislation. The only labour legislation 

covering agricultural labour at present is the Minimum Wages 

Act, 1948, which aims at ensuring for them a minimum rate of 


entirely inapplicable in another. 
So far, wage fixation for agricultural labour has been 
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attempted only on an ad hoc basis for want of adequate data 
which require to be collected at regular intervals. There is a 
risk of wasting the valuable work done by the Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry if steps are not taken to keep the data up 
to date and to develop suitable consumer price indices for 
rural areas. The scheme included in the First Five-Year Plan 
for this purpose has not made sufficient progress and requires 
to be vigorously pursued. Unless this is done, progress in the 
fixation of minimum wages, and, what is more, periodic 
revision of the wages fixed, will be seriously retarded. 

There is also the problem of effective enforcement of 
minimum wages once they are fixed. Because of lack of 
organisation and the prevailing economic conditions, agricul- 
tural labour itself can exercise comparatively little pressure 
in enforcing the wages fixed. Reliance, therefore, has to be 
placed on inspection machinery, and this should be placed on 
a satisfactory basis. 

Additional employment opportunities. While intensive efforts 
for fixation and periodic revision of minimum wages have 
to be made, this, by itself, will not do. The Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry has revealed the large problem of unemploy- 
ment, underemployment and poverty among this section of the 
population. The low level of living is due as much to a low 
wage as to lack of sufficient employment opportunities. The 
main effort has to be in the direction of providing greater 
employment opportunities. 

Whether employment opportunities for agricultural labour 
can be found in agriculture itself is still a matter of conjecture. 
In the present state of affairs, it may not perhaps be possible 
to do so, except where jrrigational facilities and double crop- 
ping have made rapid strides by virtue of the development 
programmes undertaken under the Five-Year Plans. 

This brings up the question of non-agricultural sector. The 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry revealed that 10 per cent of the 
agricultural labourers, who reported non-farm subsidiary 
occupations, were engaged mainly on unskilled work in house 
pbuilding, road repairing and carting. The main emphasis is 
now on the creation of more employment. The agricultural 
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labourers should be given preference in the unskilled employ- 
ments that might be created under the Plan. These may be 
in small-scale industries, decentralised spinning and weaving 
and such other occupations. 

Cottage industries. Agriculture, in its very nature, is a 
seasonal operation, more so in India where it has to depend 
on the vagaries of the monsoon. For the greater part of the 
year, the agriculturist is without work, while for the three 
or four months of the agricultural season he has to crowd 
in a great deal of hard labour in a limited space of time. 
The problem of organising agricultural operations in a 
systematic and scientific manner, along with industries subsi- 
diary to the main occupation, with a view to ensuring full 
and regular employment all the year round, has hardly been 
perceived in the full sense. All the remedies applicable, such 
as the recognition of agricultural industry as a whole and 
provision ofall accessories for development of the main, 
subsidiary or connected industries, trade or occupations as an 
integral part of an overall plan, must be fully explored. An 
essential part of any scheme for land reform must be the 
removal of pressure of population on the land so as to reduce 
rural under-employment and to effect a more balanced 
distribution of man-power in rural handicrafts and other 
services, 

Rural industries. As regards rural handicrafts and cottage 
and small-scale industries, they should be guaranteed a certain 
measure of protection by the exclusive reservation to them of 
specified categories of production, such as reservation of dhoti 
production to handloom weavers. Otherwise, until carefully 
devised measures for the improvement of their technique and 
organisation are adopted, they will fail to withstand competi- 
tion with large-scale manufacture. Cottage industries should 
be real and effective feeders for large-scale industries as is 
the case in countries like Japan and Switzerland. 

Rural workshops. In addition to developing cottage indus- 
tries in villages or groups of villages, small workshops should 
be established so that carpenters, weavers and other artisans 
may have the. facilities of modern equipment. In course of 
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time, the villages, instead of obtaining their requirements 
from towns, should be in a position to supply many articles 
to the towns. 

Training centres. There should, in addition, be a network 
of vocational and technical training centres covering all 
villages. Such an organisation will in course of time convert 
the unemployed, untrained man-power, which at present 
is a liability, into a trained and wage-earning band of workers 
who will be an asset to the nation. 

Handicaps of cottage industries. It is well known that 
cottage industries in India have been languishing for a variety 
of reasons, An analysis of the present condition of most of 
them would show that they suffer from one or more of the 
following disabilities: 


(1) Difficulty in securing raw materials easily and cheaply; 

(2) Lack of guidance in production and in the matter of 
standards and designs; 

(3) Lack of technical knowledge in producing articles which 
will stand, if necessary, competition with large-scale 
industries; 

(4) Lack of capital and lack of adequate marketing arrange- 
ments. 


These disabilities have to be removed and the organisation, 
equipment, raw materials and other facilities for cottage 
industries should be provided through government agencies. 
Hydro-electric power should also be exploited to the fullest 
extent in the development of cottage industries, as in the 
case of big industries. 

One redeeming feature is the existence of a spirit of 
co-operation (instead of rivalry) between small and big 
manufacturers. Even so, ways and means must be devised to 
eliminate whatever conflict may exist between these two 
sectors, as the one is complementary to the other in the 
economic development of the country. 

Housing. It is no exaggeration to state that the housing 
conditions of agricultural workers are deplorable. They 
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occupy the worst huts in the villages. Landless workers 
holding temporary rights over house-sites in a village should 
be granted rights of occupancy in these sites. Where the 
house-sites are the common property of a village, the village 
panchayat should be obliged to grant the sites free of 
charge to the agricultural workers who may be in occupation 
of them. Even where the sites belong to individuals, by 
persuasion if possible and by legislation if necessary, the sites 
should be transferred with occupancy rights to the landless 
workers who may be in possession of them. 

In several states, laws or regulations have now been enacted 
for providing house-sites in villages for agricultural workers. 
It should be the responsibility of the village community as 
a whole to provide plots of land for house construction to 
landless agricultural workers free of cost. In some cases, a 
measure of assistance in the construction of cheap houses with 
local materials may also be feasible. 


D. Conclusion 


An attempt has been made to indicate the background 
against which the problem of agricultural labour should be 
viewed and the steps that should be taken to ameliorate their 
conditions. Stress has been laid on the magnitude of the 
problem, which affects nearly 35 million people, with a rela- 
tively large number of women among them, as against only 
28 lakh factory workers. 

The conditions of agricultural labourers, forming the largest 
single sector of the labour force and lying at the lowest rung 
of the rural economy, need urgent and sympathetic attention, 
and the raising of their standard of living is indisputably one 
of the most important economic and social problems of the 
day. 

In any scheme for the amelioration of agricultural workers, 
feudal rights, maldistribution in the ownership of land, 
exploitative wage rates and social disabilities of all kinds 
have to be eliminated. The distinction within the village 
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community between those who have land and those who are 
landless must disappear and there should be equality of status 
and opportunity. In implementing schemes of rural develop- 
ment, the first concern should be to ensure that the under- 
privileged and the lower income groups receive the maximum 
benefit, There should be ceilings on agricultural holdings 
and land and other resources of the village should be deve- 
loped in the interest of the entire community. 

Line of action. When the proportion of agricultural workers 
who own some land increases, certain benefits in terms of 
social status and economic opportunity will no doubt accrue. 
At the same time, the data obtained during the Agricultural 
Labour Enquiry show that although 50 per cent of agricultural 
labourers have holdings of nearly three acres per family, 
differences in standards of consumption between those agri- 
cultural labour families who have land and those who do not ` 
have land are not so marked. This suggests that while 
redistribution of land in favour of the landless has an essential 
role in the process of social and economic change, its effects 
in terms of higher living standards and fuller employment are 
limited. 

Action in the following directions has, therefore, to be 


taken: 


(1) To bring about large increases in agricultural produc- 
tion, including animal husbandry and horticulture; 

(2) To expand work opportunities within the rural economy, 
especially through intensive development of village and 
small-scale industries and agricultural processing; 

(3) To raise the social status of agricultural workers and 
to enable them to develop greater confidence, initiative 
and ability to take advantage of economic opportunities 
through a measure of redistribution of land and provi- 
sion for educational facilities and concessions; 

(4) To improve the living conditions of agricultural workers. 


Increase in agricultural production, expansion of economic 
opportunities, redistribution of land and the provision of social 
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amenities for agricultural workers are all aspects of an 
integrated approach to the basic problem of poverty. Deve- 
lopment of more intensive and diversified agricultural pro- 
duction and of a more diversified occupational structure in 
rural areas will increase the volume of rural employment 
and bring increasing opportunities to agricultural workers, In 
national extension and community project areas, the organisa- 
tion of programmes designed to assist the weaker sections of 
the community, especially small farmers, landless tenants, 
agricultural labourers and artisans, will go a long way in 
improving the lot of agricultural labour. Expansion of 
education and health services will bring strength to agricul- 
tural workers and other weaker sections in the community 
and enable them to take fuller advantage of new opportunities 
as they arise. 

In relation to agricultural workers, developments of the 
past few decades, including growth of population, growth of 
modern industry and trade and the increasing disintegration 
of the traditional economic basis of rural life, all converge at 
two principal points, namely, place in the social structure and 
employment opportunity. Step by step, the social handicaps 
from which agricultural workers belonging to scheduled 
castes and other backward classes suffer have diminished or 
are diminishing. The economic problem of finding adequate 
work opportunities has, however, become more intense. 

The vast projects of multi-purpose river valley schemes are 
expected to bring considerable stretches of land under the 
plough, produce a net-work of large-scale, medium and small- 
scale village industries and provide additional employment to 
millions of people in rural areas. The programme of irrigation 
and power development, expansion of minor irrigation and 
other local schemes, construction of tube wells and the 
launching of a vast national extension and community deve- 
lopment programme, hold promise that the movement for 
greater production in agriculture, naturally bringing with it 
improvement in all spheres of rural life, will continue to grow 

in strength and that its effects will be increasingly felt in the. 
countryside as well as in urban areas. 


if 
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These developments bring to the forefront various other 
issues. For example, the need for new capital investment in 
the agricultural industry arises with the introduction of 
mechanised agriculture. The use of modern tools and imple- 
ments, and intensive methods of cultivation become necessary 
with the provision of large-scale irrigation works and hydro- 
electric power to the cultivator. Extension of cultivation by 
bringing cultivable wasteland under the plough brings in its 
wake the question of improved techniques and of providing 
drainage, building, transport and marketing facilities for 
increasing the volume as well as the value of the crops raised. 

A conscious effort has also to be made in each area to see 
that, having regard to local conditions and needs, the resources 
available are devoted to the welfare of agricultural workers 
and other under-privileged sections in reasonable proportions. 
In general, for every five villages or for every 500 families, 
a multi-purpose co-operative society should serve their needs 
and provide the amenities enjoyed by the urban people such 
as radios, parks, gymnasiums and theatres. 

India is progressing towards the establishment of a welfare 
state, broad-based by a spirit of democracy. The aboilition 
of the princely order; the liquidation of zamindaris; the 
proposals for ceilings on land-holdings; the establishment of 
community projects, which, if rightly developed according to 
plan, will re-orientate rural life; the organisation of multi- 
purpose co-operative societies, leading ultimately to the 
establishment of a co-operative commonwealth and thereby 
resulting in the lessening of disputes between classes; the 
institution of death and estate duties and super-taxes; the 
recognition that the tillers of the soil should be the ultimate 
owners of land; the nationalisation and socialisation of agricul- 
ture and industry and the gradual process of absorption of 
the private sector into the public sector of industries, should 
all, without doubt, lead the country towards the socialist 
pattern of society. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
MOVEMENT 


A. Socialist Internationals 


The dream of a workers’ International. The period 1830-1847 
was the formative period of the international labour move- 
ment. It was then that the idea of a common bond among 

` the workers in different countries first arose both in Western 
Europe and in America. The political revolutions in France 
and America as well as the Industrial Revolution in England 
had given birth to certain democratic ideas. These stimulated 
the nascent feeling of working-class solidarity. The efforts of 
Robert Owen in England and of St. Simon and Fourier in 
France created a new school of thought which came to be 
called “Socialism” by about 1830. The advocates of this 
philosophy emphasised the need for an entirely new social 
order, cutting across political boundaries and national differ- 
ences. They condemned the ruthlessness, mercenary outlook 
and competitive individualism of the social system brought 
about by the industrial revolution. In order to lighten the 
burden of the workers, they demanded a social re-organisation 
based upon associative effort and economic co-operation. 
Inspired by these ideas, the skilled artisans and workers, who 
had already formed the first labour organisations of modern 
times between 1825 and 1832, began to dream of a “Workers? 
International”. They -little realised, at that time, that their 
dream would come true nearly a century later. 

A vasjety of other tendencies, newly set in motion about 
this periad, also helped to promote international contacts in 
the labouromovement. Mass migration, competition in world 
markets, ami the democratic zeal for liberating the small states 
from the yok of the bigger ones, may be mentioned in this 
connection. The labour unrest that began with the crisis of 
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1825-26 had already led to the promotion and consolidation 
of national trade unions such as the Grand National Consoli- 
dation of Trade Unions in England and the National Trade 
Unions in the United States of America. A number of secret 
revolutionary and socialist organisations had also taken a firm 
root in French soil. These national trade union centres 
furnished an admirable spring-board for labour to attempt the 
difficult jump into the international sphere. 

The first ‘incident’ of the international labour movement 
occurred in 1836. A worker in Brussels was arrested for 
convening a meeting of his fellow-workers and was sentenced 
to imprisonment. The purpose of the meeting was to talk 
over their common grievances. Touched by the arrest and 
sentence, the London Workingmen’s Association, under the 
leadership of William Lovette, issued an international 
“address” to the working classes of Belgium, protesting against 
the autocratic action of the Belgian government. This was 
the first time that a national labour group of one country 
overstepped its national boundary and expressed concern for 
the conditions of workers of another country. A precedent 
was thus set. In 1838 Lovette addressed the working classes 
of Europe in these words: “Fellow producers of wealth... 
seeing that our oppressors are united... why should not 
we unite in holy zeal to show the injustice of war, the cruelty 
of despotism, and the misery it entails upon our species?” 

Lovette’s words typify the advanced socialist ideas and 
labour aspirations of his own days. He was indeed a seer, 
for he visualised a century ahead the formation of an inter- 
national trade union organisation, united in common suffering 
and strong in common faith. Ideas like those of Lovette 
created a powerful ferment-in labour thought, and, by the 
end of the decade, many a small group of thinkers in France 
and England—the Socialists, the Owenites, the Revolutionary 
Democrats and the Communists—formulated with one voice 
a project for the setting up of an ‘international association 
for the emancipation of the working classes”. A conference 
was planned in London to put the project through, but it had 
to be given up owing to the sudden failure of the Chartist 
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movement and the arrest of Lovette and other leading 
Chartists on a charge of attempting to initiate a general strike. 
By then, however, the international labour movement had 
attracted many stalwarts who were by nò means daunted by 
the early reverses. They met in Paris and kept on renewing 
their efforts to forge effective instruments for international 
labour action. 

Communist Manifesto. Between 1840 and 1847 a whole 
system of labour philosophy had been developed by the labour 
intellectuals of the time—Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, 
Michael Bakunin, Fesna Trustan, William Lovette, Augusta 
Blangri and Daniel Le Grand. The most notable contribution 
came from Karl Marx, who prepared the “Communist Mani- 
festo” in collaboration with Engels. The manifesto was 
primarily prepared for the benefit of the Communist League, 
which was a secret, international revolutionary society, 
formed under the influence of Marx out of the “League of the 
Just”, which was another important secret society, run for 
the previous fifteen years by German revolutionary exiles 
in Paris, Switzerland and Brussels. The document detailed 
the ethics of communism and became a handy Bible of the 
Marxian gospel. The old motto of the League, “all men are 
brothers”, was given up. Instead, the manifesto contained the 
slogan which later on became the battle-cry everywhere, 
namely, “Workingmen of all countries, unite! You have 
nothing to lose but your chains and a world to gain.” 

The manifesto gave a logical presentation of the ideas that 
had been current for nearly a decade in socialist and revolu- 
tionary circles. It stressed the class-war aspect of the conflict 
between capital and labour; it characterised the capitalist 
system as unsound both in theory and in practice, being 
susceptible to recurring crises. Asserting that the antipathy 
between capital and labour is fundamental, it postulated the 
goal of complete abolition of private property and establish- 
ment. of a communist form of society. The success of the 
programme was made to depend on the acquisition of political 
power by ‘workers in individual countries as well as on inter- 
national] labour action. 
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The importance of the manifesto lies in the fact that it gave 
definiteness to communist thought. Before its publication only 
vague ideas were simmering in the minds of labour leaders. 
The manifesto furnished definite objectives to the interna- 
tional movement, the goal of communist revolution and the 
need for united labour action. 

The manifesto was read out at a conference in London in 
1847 and was fully endorsed. A plan for propaganda and 
constructive work was evolved and a conference in Brussels 
in 1848 was announced in order to further the programme of 
the manifesto. But the revolutionary wave of 1848 frustrated 
all these aims, By then, Chartism also collapsed in England 


_ and a second republic was established in France. 


The First International. The second stage in the develop- 
ment of the international labour movement covers the period 
1848-1889, and centres on the formation, growth and dissolu- . 
tion of the First International. For the first sixteen years 
during this period, there appeared on the surface much 
inertia and apathy, although much inward brewing had been 
going on. The set-back that followed the revolutionary 
wave of 1848 was only accentuated by such factors as the 
discovery of gold in California, improvements in the technique 
of agriculture and the rapid extension of railway and ocean 
transportation. All this ushered in an era of industrial 
expansion and prosperity and encouraged a mood of conser- 
vatism in the intellectual sphere. The more acute of the 
dissentients became appeased and inert. The centre of interest 
was no longer the social problem. It shifted on to problems of 
national expansion and rivalry in international commerce. 

A number of happenings in Europe, however, began to pave 
the way for labour internationalism. About 1860, the first 
Italian Parliament met at Turin. Russia abolished serfdom 
and inaugurated an era of reforms. In Germany, there was 
a renewed liberal demand for political advance. Under the 
stimulus of these events, the workers of the rest of Europe 
came into contact with workers in England. Once again, 
international ideas revived and the air rang with “addresses” 
to workers. The resounding cry everywhere was, “Workers; 
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of the world, Unite!” The labour leaders of the principal 
countries of Western Europe met in 1864 at St. Martin’s Hall, 
London, and took effective measures for forming an Inter- 
national Workmen’s Association, commonly known as the First 
International. A representative international committee was 
appointed at the conference to carry out the project. Karl 
Marx delivered the inaugural address embodying the pro- 
gramme and policy of the new body. The address was couched 
in sober language. In fact, it had to please every one of a 
mixed gathering of differing schools of labour thought that 
ranged from out-and-out communism to reformism pure and 
simple. It laid stress on the vital need for unity in the ranks 
of labour but wisely avoided such contentious topics as the 
abolition of private property and the revolutionary seizure of 
political power. 

The International was to serve as a central clearing house 
of information and a channel of communication between 
workers’ organisations in different countries. Membership was 
open to local or national workers’ societies known as sections. 
Each section was free to organise in its own way, but had 
to send a delegate to the annual conference, which would 
elect a general council. The functions of the general council 
were purely educative, namely, to keep the members informed 
of the conditions of the labour market in all countries, to 
make studies of labour conditions, to bring common problems 
to the attention of the workers of the world, to collect statistics 
and to promote the national consolidation of labour. 

Inaugurated thus in 1864, the First International reached 
the peak of its influence in 1870. Its annual congresses at 
Geneva, Brussels, Basel and other places, convened under 
the personal supervision and guidance of Karl Marx, greatly 
enhanced its prestige and influence. The principal national 
trade unions of England, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Italy and Switzerland acknowledged its sway and leadership. 
But the decline started in 1871 as a result of both external 
events and internal causes. The Franco-Prussian war broke 
out in 1870 and the great uprising known as the Paris Com- 
mune was engineered by many working class agitators. But 
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it was completely suppressed by the provisional government 
of the newly established French Republic under the leadership 
of Thiers, who recaptured Paris from the “vile multitude” 
and telegraphed to the prefects in every departments: “The 
ground is strewn with their corpses; this frightful spectacle 
will serve as a lesson.” 

Most of the victims of fighting, prison condemnations, and 
deportations were workers. The Commune was the product 
of a spontaneous outburst, moved by a vague desire for a 
“social” rather than a conservative republic. Karl Marx is 
said to have supported it, but the British trade unionists 
disliked it intensely. Thus arose a cleavage between trade 
unions chiefly interested in economic matters and those which 
were characterised by their political pre-occupations. 

To make matters worse, bitter internal dissensions arose 
between Marx and Bakunin, who was said to be a charming 
Russian anarchist with bomb-throwing propensities. Bakunin 
and his anarcho-syndicalist friends denounced evolutionary 
methods and relied on complete individual liberty, restrained 
only by natural law. They were for an immediate repudia- 
tion of all legalistic methods and an increase in labour 
violence. Karl Marx’s wisdom in preparing the ground 
thoroughly in order to avoid any setback did not appeal to 
them. They were for the immediate abandonment of all peace- 
ful propaganda of revolutionary ideas and advocated a loud, 
solemn call for insurrection and barricades. They declared 
that no effort should be spared to bring about a struggle 
between the masses and the privileged. They planned an 
uprising in Italy in August 1874, but the government caught 
them red-handed and, in a series of trials, the plotters were 
sentenced to imprisonment. In any case, even before the death 
of Bakunin in 1876, the anarcho-syndicalists had lost their 
hold on the Italian labour movement. The First International 
had also practically ceased to function from 1872, when it 
was decided to transfer its headquarters to New York so as 
to keep it beyond the reach of the Bakuninists. It was formally 
dissolved at Philadelphia in 1876. 

The Second International. The period between 1872 and 
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1889 was marked by fruitless and persistent bickerings between 
contending labour groups—the Marxian socialists, the Bakuni- 
nists (who after the death of Bakunin called themselves com- 
munist anarchists), Fabians and others. These latter groups 
furnished a left opposition to the socialist group in the centre, 
The ‘trade unionists’ pure and simple harassed the socialists 
on the right. Despite these conflicts, the period 1889-1914 
proved to be essentially years of peace and progress. The 
industrial development of new countries, the dimensions of 
the unappropriated areas of the world, the mapping out of 
spheres of influence by the great powers, and the political 
ambitions of small nationalities—all these occasioned several 
diplomatic crises and minor wars. But these surface explosions 
did not change the main features of the period which were 
all conducive to evolutionary progress. Several organisations 
of international status and competence were set up during 
this period, the chief among them being the Second Inter- 
national, the International Labour Secretariat of Christian 
Labour Associations, and the International Association of 
Labour Legislation. Of these, the most important was the 
Second International, on account of its influence, its national 
affiliations and the comprehensive schemes of labour welfare 
it sponsored. ‘ 

When the First International broke up, many splinter labour 
parties were in existence. The most compact among these 
bodies were the socialists. They took the initiative in reviving 
the traditions of the First International, in which they had 
played a leading part. After some tentative attempts in 1883 
and 1886 by the moderate socialists of Paris and the British 
Trade Union Congress, the French socialist group convened 
a congress of labour leaders at Paris in 1899. During its 
deliberations, steps were taken for the setting up of the 
Second International. This International, like its predecessor, 
convened an unbroken series of annual congresses from 1899 
to 1914. Being the most powerful and cohesive international 
labour body of the period, it became the natural leader and 
controller of the organised labour movement. It preached the 
main tenets of socialism, namely, socialisation of the means 
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of production, international organisation of workers and the 
ultimate conquest of political power by the proletariat 
organised on a class basis. Short-range objectives, capable 
of immediate realisation, were also not neglected, and the 
International placed in the forefront of its programme demands 
for all-round improvement of the conditions of life and work 
of labour and for a code of protective and ameliorative 
international labour legislation. As a step towards the attain- 
ment of these objectives, the International directed its energies 
towards democratising the instruments of government and 
securing the rights of free assembly, free speech, free combi- 
nation, free education, and adult suffrage. 

The experience of the First International made the Second 
International wise enough to exclude deliberately from its 
membership refractory and dissident labour groups, even 
when the latter were willing to subscribe to the main tenets 
of socialism. In spite of this, however, right and left groups 
soon began to appear in the International and to become a 
source of acute embarassment to Marxian socialists, who 
formed its central core. The “right” parties insisted on 
development of organisations on trade union lines and on 
greater concentration of efforts on the attainment of short- 
range objectives. The left parties with syndicalist tendencies, 
were keen on the eschewing of all parliamentary methods and 
the immediate adoption of “direct action”. These factions 
weakened the International, which had maintained its unques- 
tioned intellectual leadership of the labour world up to 1904. 
Thereafter, it soon degenerated into a loose confederation of 
conflicting tendencies. At the Copenhagen conference in 1910, 
the inherent contradictions of this loosely knit International 
became most evident, The inevitable decline was hastened by 
international conflicts—the Italo-Turkish War (1911), the 
Balkan War (1912) and other minor wars. These wars, by 
intensifying national patriotism, proved fatal to the inter- 
national spirit and cut at the very root of class-loyalty which 
was a powerful cohesive agent in the International. The 
Great War of 1914 proved the last straw that broke the 


camel’s back. 
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On the eve of the First World War, the International had 
twelve million followers belonging to twenty-seven socialist 
parties in twenty-two different countries, At the start, labour 
in the warring countries was able to place class loyalty above 
national loyalty. It made a genuine attempt to stand aloof, 
uncontaminated by the war fever. It was, however, difficult 
to maintain this position for more than a few months. The 
socialists, who denounced the war in July 1914 as universal 
imperialist aggression, openly supported their respective 
governments in August the same year. With a conscience 
shelved or deadened by convenient slogans, the socialist 
workers took their place in the trenches and munition factories 
of their respective countries and became willing tools of 
militant nationalism. They did not feel it unrighteous to help 
to put a bullet through their erstwhile comrades in the opposite 
trench. The extreme left group, however, led by Lenin and 
Trotsky in Russia, Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg in 
Germany, Frederich Adler in Austria, and Monatta and 
Merritium in France, stood out as the anti-war section. But 
they sought to make the revolutionary conditions, precipitated 
_by the war, a convenient opportunity for the establishment of 
the proletarian dictatorship which was the goal of com- 
munist aspirations. A few centre socialists, represented by 
Karl Kautsky and Bernstein in Germany, Jean Lowgust in 
France and Ramsay MacDonald in England, remained true 
to the socialist anti-war creed and urged that labour should 
bestir itself and actively help to hasten the advent of peace. 

The Third International. It is true that the Second Inter- 
national ceased to function in the supreme crisis of war. But 
the international labour movement did not die in consequence. 
During the seven decades. of labour internationalism before 
the outbreak of World War I, the movement had gathered 
much cohesive power. The auxiliary bodies that had grown 
round the nucleus of the Second International, the different 
International Secretariats and the International Federation of 
Trade Unions had won the deepened loyalty of labour’s rank 
and file. There was also the inspiring recollection of the 
manifold benefits that had already accrued from united action 
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on the international plane. Labour groups in the belligerent 
countries, therefore, kept on aspiring for a re-construction of 
the pre-war internationals and for a resumption of progressive 
labour action so rudely interrupted by war. A bifurcation in 
the trend of labour action was, however, inevitable because 
of the stratification that had already taken place between 
the centre socialists and the left wingers, or the revolutionary 
and anti-war socialists as they came to be called later on. 

Both sides tried to canvass as much support as possible by 
holding a series of peace conferences and inviting discussions 
on the future organisational programme of labour and on its 
policies and lines of action. The first of these conferences was 
held in Zinwalad in 1915 by the Revolutionary Socialists. 
They blamed governments, their secret diplomacy, employers’ 
organisations, churches and the capitalist press, and rebuked 
the socialists of all countries for straying from principles. 
They wound up with the slogan, “No annexations, no indem- 
nities”, The centre socialists proposed to hold a conference 
at Stockholm in 1917 but could not do so, owing to a ban 
placed on it by the Allies. 

In November 1917, Lenin and his Bolshevik colleagues, who 
had emerged victorious in the great Russian Revolution of 
that year, were able to capture the government. Trotsky was 
sent to negotiate peace with Germany, and on 3rd March 
1918, the Brest-Litovsk Treaty was signed. In June, the 
Bolshevik government issued a decree for the nationalisation 
of the economic life of Russia, and it sponsored the holding 
of the first Congress of International Communists in Moscow 
in March 1919. It was at this conference that the Third Inter- 
national (or the Communist International) came into existence. 
It was conceived as a protest against reformist political 
socialism. 

The Third International stood for a violent revolution and 
the immediate establishment of a proletarian dictatorship. 
On the issue of the proper distribution of national wealth, 
it sponsored the idea of abolition of private property and 
nationalisation of economic life controlled, not by a parlia- 
mentary state, but by workingmen’s organisations known as 
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Soviets. In short, it aimed at the creation of an idealistic 
regime in the immediate future, based on the golden rule of 
equality of opportunity and of income. In actual practice, these 
exalted standards had to be toned down. The inexorable 
process of economics soon made it necessary that the commu- 
nists should compromise on the main issue with regard to 
capitalism. The New Economic Policy initiated by Lenin 
accepted a limited measure of capitalism as a necessary evil 
during the transition period. It also recognised to some extent 
the profit motive in production. In 1934, the principle of 
equality of income was discarded by the introduction of the 
production incentive known as payment by result or piece- 
rates, a form of wage-payment most in harmony with the 
capitalist mode of production, 

Revival of the Second International. The Third Inter- 
national, when it was set up in 1919, was not acceptable to 
the centre socialists. They met in London in September 1918 
and in Berne in 1919. At the latter meeting, they revived 
the Second International in order to provide the socialist 
groups lying scattered in different countries with a central 
international organisation. The Berne conference drew up a 
labour charter for incorporation in the Peace Treaty and 
demanded that a League of Nations and an International 
Labour Office should be set up for safeguarding world peace 
and the economic interests of labour. It also took steps for 
reconstituting the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
which had been organised permanently in 1901, but which 
had collapsed under the stress of the First World War. 


B. International Trade Union Federations 


(i) International Federation of Trade Unions. The Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions came into existence in 
1901 as an international integration of trade union federations 
of different countries. It was an international association of 
the socialist type with a network of national centres affiliated 
to it. Its position and influence were strengthened and 
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consolidated through about 30 international trade secretariats 
working in collaboration with it. These trade secretariats 
constituted the international organisations of separate crafts, 
the chief among them being the International Transport 
Workers Federation, the Miners’ International Federation, the 
International Metal Workers’ Federation, and the Interna- 
-tional Federation of Building and Wood Workers. Several 
unions from one country having membership in a given 
industry could affiliate with the international trade secretariat 
earmarked for that industry. Similarly, a national union with 
membership in several industries might be a member of more 
than one international trade secretariat, But the International 
Federation of Trade Unions gave representation only to one 
national central organisation in each country having member- 
ship in various industries. 

(ii) Labour and Socialist International. The International 
Federation of Trade Unions had its central office known as 
the International Secretariat at Amsterdam. The Labour and 
Socialist International, which was a political body drawing 
its membership from all classes of society, playing a part in 
the formation of political policies, also had its headquarters 
at Amsterdam. i 

The scope of membership of the Labour and Socialist 
International was wider than that of the International Fede- 
ration of Trade Unions. Its scope of work also covered many 
matters that are normally regarded as falling outside the 
purview of trade unions. While it accepted the goal of 
socialism, it regarded the transformation of society as a gradual 
evolutionary process and considered violent revolution neither 
profitable nor desirable. It, therefore, conceived its main task 
to be one of promoting economic and social reforms. It 
endeavoured to acquire for the workers an increasing influence 
in industry, and it took keen interest in the formulation of 
economic policies regarding shop committees, factory councils 
and industrial courts. It accepted a world society composed 
of independent socialist nations as an ideal to be at- 
tained in some distant future. But as regards the immediate 
future, the Socialist International laid stress on economic 
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co-operation, democracy and peace. In world economics, it 
advocated financial stability, provision for the international 
utilisation of raw materials and the maxims of freedom of 
movement and trade. In industry, it favoured rationalisation 
to the extent to which it could be carried out without adverse 
effects on employment, wages and working conditions. In 
world politics, it co-operated with the League of Nations, 
which it regarded as an embryo of a democratic world 
federation. In matters of labour, it stood for the Berne 
Labour Charter which it had prepared to influence the peace 
treaty signed at the end of the First World War. It was a 
staunch supporter of the Interantional Labour Organisation. 

Though the scope of work of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions was mainly industrial, and that of the Labour 
and Socialist International, political, it was found in course of 
time that this demarcation was not observed in practice. To 
avoid duplication of effort and to prevent the pursuit of 
inconsistent or conflicting policies, joint committees of these 
two organisations had to be set up whenever occasion arose. 
These organisations collapsed during the First World War but 
were soon revived when hostilities ended. During the period 
between the First and Second World Wars, they were mainly 
occupied with industrial, social and economic questions, such 
as social security systems and methods of combating unemploy- 
ment. In January 1928, the International Federation of Trade 
Unions had a membership of thirteen million, but it suffered 
a decline when Germany withdrew from it as a result of 
the rise of Nazism. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions used to give 
financial support to trade unions engaged in prolonged 
industrial disputes. For example, it gave assistance to the 
British Trade Union Congress during the general strike and 
the coal industry stoppage of 1926; it undertook relief work 
for the benefit of the Austrian and Russian workers soon 
after the end of the First World War; members of German 
trade unions. were helped in 1923 to withstand the privations 
caused by currency inflation; it assisted trade union victims 
of tyrannical fascist regimes in Germany, Italy and Spain. 
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(iii) International Federation of the Working Peoples’ 
Association. Another international labour organisation that 
grew up before the First World War was the International 
Federation of the Working Peoples’ Association. This was 
based on syndicalism, which is supposed to connote revolu- 
tionary industrial trade unionism, or the revolutionary 
organisation of society by means of and on the basis of trade 
unions. It regarded the trade union not as a specific organi- 
sation with limited functions but as an institution, potentially 
co-extensive with society. Its ideal was an industrial common- 
wealth controlled by workers and functioning in their interest. 
It denounced craft unionism because it split workers’ organi- 
sations into fragments. It opposed reformist or political 
socialism and the idea of a political state in any form. 

The syndicalists had more in common with communism than 
with socialism, but they opposed even that form of state known 
as the dictatorship of the proletariat advocated by the 
communists. They had no use for political parties. Instead 
of the state, they planned to use the trade’ unions and 
economic organisations in which the workers appeared as 
producers and creators of social values. They abhorred 
parliamentary elections, legislative bodies and courts. They 
regarded social legislation as a snare and a delusion for the 
worker. They denounced the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Organisation. They denounced the 
International Federation of Trade Unions as reformist and the 
Red International of Labour Unions (Moscow) as displaying 
at least half the weaknesses of the International Federation. 

This International movement was shattered by the First 
World War. But the upheaval of 1919-20 gave it a new lease 
of life and it revived after the war with a comparatively large 
following ‘in France, Spain, Portugal, Holland and some other 
countries. The International Federation of the Working 
Peoples’ Association, which had its headquarters at Madrid, 
had, in 1928, a membership of 1.62 lakhs as against 2.6 lakhs 
in 1926 and 3.93 lakhs in 1924. The membership later dwindled 
and today the Association stands practically crippled on 
account of the fact that the socialists and the communists 
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hold predominant sway over labour. Their role in history 
had been one of profitless criticism. 

(iv) International Federation of Christian Trade Unions. In 
1920, a new international organisation known as the Inter- 
national Federation of Christian Trade Unions was formed 
with headquarters at Utrecht. It claimed to have been started 
on a clear slate, not as a successor to any previous organisa- 
tion. It had its own national centres and claimed allegiance 
from trade unions based on Christian principles of different 
countries. Its membership was thrown open to both Catholics 
and Protestants, although the former were always in a 
majority. 

This Federation declared that liberalism, socialism, com- 
munism and syndicalism had all taken the same mistaken view 
that the social problem was entirely a question of economic 
trends and social troubles. By a spiritual approach to the 
problems of labour it wished to avoid the Scylla of capitalistic 
individualism and the Charybdis of socialism, and to construct 
a half-way house of its own. It recognised workers as a 
special class, with special interests of their own, but it denied 
the need for a class struggle and wanted to harmonise class 
differences and favoured a modus vivendi which could achieve 
the peaceful co-operation of all classes. According to it, 
industry should have as its aim not private profits but the 
meeting of social needs. It demanded, like the socialists, 
freedom of combination, union recognition, factory inspection, 
protective legislation for women and minors, reduction of 
working-hours, a comprehensive system of social insurance 
and a just minimum wage. Although it did not advocate the 
theoretical abolition of the right to strike, it declared that 
it was very wary of it and that it favoured instead mediation, 
_ arbitration, industrial courts, shop committees, and, above all, 
industrial councils. It believed in the duty of the state to 
help the workers in carrying out such a social programme. 

By 1930, the International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions had made steady advance, with fourteen secretariats 
supporting it. Some workers in the same trade or industry 
joined a socialist union and others a Christian union. These 
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unions formed separate national centres, although in most 
countries the membership of Christian unions was much less 
than that of socialist unions. In Holland, they were about 
equal in strength. In Germany, before Hitler destroyed all 
trade unions, the Christian unions had quite a large member- 
ship, though much less than that of the socialist unions. After 
the Nazi collapse, the trade union leaders, instead of restoring 
the former divisions, established the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

(v) World Federation of Trade Unions. Two rival inter- 
national bodies competing for the allegiance of the labour 
world emerged at the end of the First World War—the Third 
International, dominated by the communists and the revived 
Second International dominated by the socialists. Communism 
and socialism parted company here. The events of the next 
decade only served to clarify and widen the differences. 
Parliamentary socialists could not accept the violent extremism 
of the Bolsheviks any more than they had been able to sustain 
earlier the class-war thesis of Marxism. This continued till 
the beginning of the Second World War. During this war, 
the international trade union movement again collapsed, 
mainly as a result of the occupation of most of the countries 
of Europe by Germany. But the exiled leaders secretly 
gathered in London and discussed plans for a more broad- 
based rebuilding. They thought that Russia’s alliance with 
Britain and the United States in a grand effort to break the 
Nazi power was a favourable factor for welding together the 
communist and non-communist workers into a single world 
organisation. 

Previous efforts at forging international trade union unity 
had no doubt ended in dismal failure. The communists looked 
upon trade unionism in capitalist countries with distrust and 
hostility. There were in fact differences in the purposes and 
methods of trade unionism in communist and non-communist 
countries. The International Federation of Trade Unions, 
sponsored by the revived Second International, was consti- 
tuted on the distinct understanding that its decisions should 
not exercise a mandatory force upon national centres. Bul 
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the Red International was not prepared to concede the 
autonomy of national unions. For these and other reasons, 
all unity talks proved abortive, and from 1930 onwards efforts 
to secure co-operation ceased. But after the Second World 
War, trade unionists in all countries were unwilling to face a 
vacuum and for the sake of unity were prepared to sink 
their differences, personal and ideological. The result was 
the formation of the World Federation of Trade Unions at a 
World Trade Union Conference in London in February 1945. 
At the close of the World Trade Union Congress of Paris in 
October 1945, a working basis for this new organisation was 
achieved, and the Federation was in a position to commence 
activity from the beginning of 1946, 

The creation of the World Federation of Trade Unions was 
greeted by the workers of the whole world with joy. It was 
the climax of a long period of historical development, during 
which the workers sought to set up a real and essentially 
united international trade union organisation. International 
trade union unity, a long-standing aspiration of the working 
class of all countries, was at last achieved. Never before 
had there been such a wide and truly representative inter- 
national institution. The conditions created during the war 
against Nazism, Italian fascism and Japanese imperialism 
made this grand achievement possible. The National-Socialism 
of Hitler and the Fascism of Mussolini (like the Falangism of 
Franco) had practically destroyed trade unionism in the 
countries they dominated. The workers of the world help- 
lessly watched the brutality of the fascist regimes against the 
labour movement and deplored the decline in the spirit of 
international solidarity, upon which alone real and effective 
international action could be based. The Federation, inaugu- 
rated immediately after a destructive and murderous war, 
was hailed as a powerful instrument of peace on earth and 
goodwill among mankind. To the joy of military victory was 
added the conviction that at last an era of social justice and 
human well-being was to extend over the world. 

(vi) International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
The membership of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
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stood at 74 million at the end of December 1948. Its organisa- 
tion covered practically all countries and it functioned 
without a rival. But the old suspicions, distrusts and conflicts 
between the communist and the non-communist groups soon 
revived. At the Executive Bureau session of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions held in January 1949, there came 
up for discussion a proposal of the British Trades Union 
Congress that the World Federation of Trade Unions Congress 
should suspend its functions. The Executive Committee 
declared itself against the proposal. On 4th March 1949, the 
British Trades Union Congress sent its disaffiliation. This 
was followed on 22nd March 1949 by the Netherlands N. V. V. 
The Congress of Industrial Organisations of the United States 
of America, which had taken a great initiative in the formation 
of the World Federation also left that organisation, finding 
that it was dominated by communist influence and was 
antagonistic to the foreign policy of the United States of 
America and the Marshall Plan. Once more, differences of a 
fundamental nature created an unbridgeable chasm and the 
non-communist leaders took steps to form an International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The labour world is 
thus once more divided into two warring factions, reflecting 
the two rival political divisions of the world. 

The functions of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions are based on a recognition of the fact that 
industrial and social problems of workpeople in all industries 
and countries have many common elements. It is interested 
in securing and maintaining freedom of association, the right 
to collective bargaining, and the right to strike. It hopes to 
utilise these freedoms to win improvements in the working 
conditions, status and social security of labour. It seeks to 
uphold international minimum standards through demands 
which are couched in very general terms. But a few demands 
such as the demand for an eight-hour day are quite specific. 
It is interested in problems of economic planning, unemploy- 
ment, industrial accidents and diseases, joint consultations, 
migration of labour, workers’ education and workers’ repre- 
sentation on public bodies. It is a great believer in the working 
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of the International Labour Organisation and has submitted 
to it numerous proposals. It gives encouragement and assist- 
ance to the growth of trade unionism in backward countries, 
It has started an Asian Trade Union College at Calcutta, 
a residential institution inaugurated on 5th November 1952. 
The college is said to be only the first step in the implementa- 
tion of a large-scale educational programme for the training 
‘of active trade union workers in this large developing 
continent. 

In times of international tension, the banning of the trans- 
port of war cargo to certain countries had been attempted, 
and the general strike was notionally regarded as an effective 
weapon against war. But from the history of the international 
labour movement during the past century and a quarter, it 
is clear that in the face of national policies and patriotic 
passions, the ideal of an international workers’ commonwealth 
is not easy of achievement. The International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions is, therefore, expected to give weight 
to all these experiences of the past, to avoid grandiose inter- 
national policies and to plan out only realistic and practicable 
projects for international labour action. During the present 
decade, however, the workers of the world are bound to rub 
it hard on the touchstone of socialism. One wonders whether 
it too will be found wanting, even like the previous Inter- 
nationals that were unable to retain loyalty to the cause of 
international socialism during periods of wars conceived as 
instruments of advancing national policies. 


C. Trade Unionism and Other Isms 


Socialism. From what has been said above about the Socialist 
Internationals, it is clear that Socialism is not only a philo- 
sophical theory but also a historical movement. To the popular 
mind, the word socialism has all kinds of associated meanings 
and, in general, it stands for any form of Liberalism. It is, 
therefore, necessary to note the relations between Socialism, 
Trade Unionisņm and Anarchism. The basic distinctions of 
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different forms of Socialism, like Utopianism, Christian 
Socialism, State Socialism, Fabianism, Guild Socialism and 
Communism, has also to be understood. Finally, certain 
movements identified with socialist tendencies, like corporate 
organisations of economic life, co-operation, public ownership 
and New Dealism have to be distinguished from Socialism 
proper. 

By Socialism is meant generally the democratic type of 
socialism. It rejects party dictatorship for two reasons: firstly 
because it is unnecessary and secondly because dictators, in 
practice, keep on dictating, even though in theory, party 
dictatorship is supposed to wither away. It believes in a 
workers’ commonwealth, free from exploitation and injustice. 
It aims at the social ownership and management of all agencies 
of production, distribution and exchange, and at the equal 
distribution of wealth and income. Industrial, commercial and 
financial institutions are to be socially owned and democra- 
tically managed for use rather than for profit and operated 
according to a definite plan for establishing a poverty-free 
economy of plenty in due course of time. Care has of course 
to be taken to put down the mischief of nationalism or 
imperialism that has characterised fascism and made it anti- 
social and undemocratic. 

Trade Unionism. Trade Unionism is essentially realistic and 
practical in its programme. It seeks the improvement of the 
economic and social status of the wage-earning class through 
industrial action and parliamentary representation. Its mem- 
bers may be, as individuals, wedded to the socialist programme 
for the reorganisation of society. But the trade union 
movement itself is not revolutionary in concept. The history 
of the past 125 years proves that the more evolutionary it is, 
the more successful have been its achievements. 

Anarchism. Anarchism in its early stages, as propagated 
by Proudhon, was a philosophy of sweet reasonableness, It 
is an appeal to the conscience of man for creating a new 
order of society by a voluntary change of heart. In fact, 
jt turned into a highly destructive creed at the hands of Max 
Stirner, Jean Grave, Reclus, Bakunin and Kropotkin. Strictly 
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speaking, it is not a form of socialism but a happy blending 
of liberal and socialist ideals. This is easily seen from its 
criticism of the state and all forms of authority and its insist- 
ence on their abolition in order to pave the way for the full 
flourishing of individual initiative and from its hostility towards 
the institution of private property and all forms of exploita- 
tion. 

Anarchists believed in the permanency of society as the 
child of nature and in the humanising influence of society 
over man. ‘Individual’ and ‘society’ were co-relative terms 
to them. The anarchist society, as envisaged, was a federation 
of free associations which everyone was at perfect liberty 
to join or leave. These multiple associations would replace 
the present authoritarian institutions in every field and any 
centripetal tendency would be effectively curbed. In answer 
to the problem of a possible abuse by an individual of the 
extravagant freedom given to him in this anarchist society, 
they maintain that “liberty is still the best remedy for the 
temporary excess of liberty”. 

Anarchists condemn authority of all forms, whether of the 
individual or of the government or of the state. To them state 
is the summation of all authority, agent par excellence of 
all exploitation and the sum total of all that negates the 
liberty of its members. The cult of the individual with its 
humanism and high standard of morality based on the 
recognition of human rights and the worth of all men, irres- 
pective of race and colour and degree of moral or intellectual 
development, is the substantial contribution of anarchism to 
political thinking. 

The anarchists consider private property an evil institution 
and the parent of all privileges and urge its immediate 
abolition. 

No doubt, there was a section of extreme anarchists who 
stood for destroying everything that belonged to present-day 
society, without hesitation or scruples, with “poison, the 
dagger and the sword”; for setting fire to the national archives 
and to all title deeds; and for the dissolution of law courts 
and the suppression of the army and police. But anarchism 
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was not an entirely destructive and chaotic philosophy. The 
anarchists wanted to see the natural equillibrium restored by 
substituting the present society based on exploitation, property 
and authority by an association of free men, submitting to 
“no god” and “no master” but to their own will. 

The anarchists aimed at improving the condition of labour 
so as to make it more productive. They completely relied on 
the immense utility of science for the progress of mankind. 
By the expansion of production with the help of science, they 
wanted to reduce the hours of work and improve the standard 
of living of the labourers. 

An anarchist party existed in Europe between 1880 and 
1895. The Confederation Generale du Travail was under the 
influence of anarchism for a long time. Anarchism began to 
disappear with the First World War. 

Utopianism. “Utopian Socialists” or Associanists visualised 
human happiness and social justice as the proper goal of 
social progress and preached that the existing order of 
individualism benefited only a few privileged individuals. 
They formulated the fundamental principles and practices of 
an ideal commonwealth and made attempts to organise 
communistic societies in France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. But the colonies organised by Robert Owen 
at New Lanark (Scotland) and New Harmony (Indiana) 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth century were all 
short-lived. They, however, furnish a leading example of the 
“utopian proposals” of such social dreamers as Count Henri 
Saint Simon (1760-1825), Francis Noel Babeuf (1764-1797), 
Charles Fourier (1772-1837), Etienne Cabet (1788-1856), and 
Louis Blanc (1811-1882) in France, and Robert Owen (1771- 
1858) in England. Later schools of socialist thought are very 
particular about drawing a distinction between themselves 
and these “Utopians”. 

Christian Socialism. Christian Socialism, otherwise known 
as Social Protestantism, in contradistinction to Social Catholi- 
cism, dominated the Christian thought of Western Europe in 
the latter half of the 19th century. A Frenchman named 
Francis Huet was the first to use the term in 1853. In England, 
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Social Protestantism was called Christian Socialism since its 
establishment in 1850. Kingsley, Maurice, Ludlow, Hughes 
and Vansittart Neale were its best promoters. 

It was essentially a political philosophy clothed in Christian 
ethics to captivate the followers of Christianity in Western 
Europe and America. That was why pastors like Stocker, Todt 
Nauman and Goehre in Germany and Professor Ragaz and 
Pastors Kutter and Pfluger in Switzerland took an active 
interest in spreading Christian Socialism. 
` The Christian Socialists worked through producers’ associa- 
tions to organise the working men. But neither trade union 
movements nor consumers’ co-operatives of the Rochdale 
model attracted them. Their campaign for more progressive 
labour legislation resulted in the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act of 1852-62. In England, the Christian Socialists 
were highly critical of the unjust land tenure system, which 
resulted in the concentration of land in the hands of a small, 
extremely wealthy minority. They soon shifted their emphasis 
from producers’: associations to reorganisation of private 
property. 

In France, it could not make much headway. But in the 
United States of America, ever since its inception in 1889 in 
Boston, its influence was considerable with its innumerable 
workingmen’s associations, 

The Christian Socialists regarded Christianity as the 
synonym of socialism. They believed that socialism was the 
economic expression of Christian life and that the gospel of 
the “co-operative commonwealth was the gospel of the 
Kingdom of God translated into economic terms”. Even col- 
lectivism was conservative and reactionary to some Christian 
Socialists who treated Marx as a crusted Tory in contrast to 
Jesus Christ, 

Christian Socialism was antithetic to competition, opposed 
to capitalism, emphatic on co-operation and lenient towards 
individualism. 

Christian Socialists maintained that elass-war, interna- 
tionalism and the nationalisation of the means of production 
were all in conformity with the Christian teachings and they 
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laid greater stress on the development of the individual. 

State Socialism. State Socialism had its origin in Germany. _ 
The Congress of Eisenach in 1872 gave it a most notable 
push, and it flourished under Hitlerism when all opposition 
movements were liquidated. State Socialism looked upon the 
state or government as a great moral institution for the 
education and protection of humanity. It, therefore, supported 
a conscious attempt to extend the regulatory powers of 
government, without destroying or even modifying very 
greatly the fundamental characteristics of the existing social 
order like profits, interest, rent and wages. The institution 
of private property was to be allowed to continue subject: 
to governmental limitation and control and in the interests 
of social progress. State Socialism advocated government 
ownership of basic industries and expansion of state functions - 
under purely capitalistic administration and within the frame- 
work of capitalism. This kind of socialism has had considerable 
influence on the growth of protective social legislation in 
Australia, New Zealand, Great Britain, the United States, 
Sweden, Germany, and many other countries. In fact, the 
modern theory and practice of a “Welfare State” is based 
on this. 

Fabianism. The essentially passive nature underlying this 
socialist philosophy is explained in the words: “In the natural 
philosophy of Socialism, light is a more important factor than 
heat.” The word “Fabian” originated from Fabins Conctatos. 
A group of intellectuals like Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
G. B. Shaw, H. G. Wells and Graham Wallas were jointly 
responsible for this typically English socialism. It is close to 
state socialism, as it believes in the authority of the govern- 
ment, central, provincial or municipal, to organise industries 
and to appropriate all forms of economic rent of land as well 
as capital and to bring about progfessive legislative measures 
like the Factory Acts, Employees’ Liability Acts, and to 
effectively train the individual for the service of the nation 
under the protection of the state. 

The Fabians believe that the future of. socialism depends 
on the gradual transformation of society into an awakened 
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and enlightened co-operative commonwealth. Fabians are 
highly antagonistic to the revolutionary doctrines of Marxists 
and anarchists. They totally repudiate the class-war theory 
of the Marxists and denounce the murderous revolutions of 
anarchists. They have no separate economic and political 
formulas for the workers and employers. They transcend 
the narrow sectional and class interests and plan in terms 
of the community as a whole. Fabianism is simply an attempt 
at a scientific explanation of economic phenomena as a whole. 
It is admitted that Fabian Socialism is an extension of the 
ideals of bourgeois democracy. The object was not to replace 
bourgeois supremacy by proletarian ascendency, nor even to 
emancipate the worker from the tyranny of the wage-system, 
but merely to organise industry in the interest of the com- 
munity as a whole. This socialism is not restrictive and hostile 
to any one section of society; on the contrary it is one that 
brings equal rights and opportunities for all. 

While admitting the fact that the 19th century was the 
century of the greatest concentration of capital, the Fabians 
believe that there was a progressive diminution of profits 
accruing out of such large concentrations of capital and 
considerable reduction in the income from rent and interest 
as a result of purposive state intervention. 

Guild Socialism. Guild Socialism, as developed by Taylor, 
Itobson and Cole, is an attempt to reconcile revolutionary 
Marxism and syndicalism. But it differs from both in its 
views on the state. It is one of the cardinal principles of 
guild socialism that the state should be retained in society 
as a co-operative force with a definite economic function, 

Guild Socialism is mainly a doctrine of economic monism, 
according to which society is organised into autonomous, 
decentralised producers’ and professional units on a functional 
basis. But it is found in practice that two distinct systems 
work in juxtaposition to one another in Guild Socialism and 
maintain perfect equilibrium in society. These are the state 
and the guild systems, each with its own separate govern- 
ments, citizenry, electoral system and legislative body. This 
is in fact political-pluralism where there is no political 
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domination nor economic subservience. 

Nevertheless, Hobson is in favour of augmenting the powers 
of the state as he regards it as the symbol of the highest 
moral and cultural attainment of the community and a return 
to the classical monism according to which the state is 
predominantly a political entity. 

In Guild Socialism Restated, G. D. H. Cole speaks of a 
National Council under which three types of association func- 
tion. One is the industrial guild representing the producers’ and 
professional class; the second is a co-operative council of con- 
sumers of particular commodities and a collective utility coun- 
cil of consumers of general public utilities like water, gas and 
electricity; and the third is the civic guilds representing the 
interests of the cultural council, health council and the like. 
The function of the national council is to determine the 
jurisdictional aspects of the various functional units and it 
has the power to control the army and the navy and to fix 
the prices and income and other related economic questions. 

The aim of the guild socialists is to create a society based 
on economic self-government and industrial freedom. The 
society is maintained in perfect harmony by keeping a balance 
between the political parliament and the guild congress. 

Other socialist movements. Many socialists look upon big 
corporations and trusts as a process of integration which would 
facilitate the overthrow of the capitalists in the long run. 
They also look upon protective social legislation as an aid 
in the destruction of the defensive fortresses of capitalism. To 
them, the co-operative movement is an admirable first step 
towards the ultimate goal of a co-operative commonwealth. 
Any tendency towards public ownership, like the municipali- 
sation of power, water, light etc. is also hailed by them as 
a definite step towards socialism. Some of them regard certain 
features of New Dealism inaugurated by President Roosevelt 
in the United States of America in 1932, like the Social 
Security Board, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the 
National Labour Relations Board, as definite milestones in 
the path of socialism. But in none of these programmes is 
there a fundamental emphasis on the change of ownership 
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and control of property from individuals to society. They 
have all been, therefore, regarded by others as only modes 
of repairing and refining capitalism, prolonging the agony of 
exploitation and postponing the hour of drastic social changes 
and readjustments. 


D. Labour Internationalism in Different Countries 


America. In considering the growth of labour internationalism 
in different countries, the case of America requires special 
notice, The beginnings of trade unionism in the United States 
of America are contemporaneous with those in England and 
France. The leaders of the American Federation of Labour, 
established in 1881 on a craft basis, were men with previous 
contacts with the European labour movement. Samuel 
Gompers, its President, played a prominent role in the draw- 
ing up of Part XIII (containing the charter of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation) of the Treaty ending the First 
World War. He also contributed much to the revival of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions at Amsterdam in 
1919. 

The only American country other than the United States 
of America that had developed a labour movement in those 
days was Mexico. As a result of prolonged negotiations 
between the American Federation of Labour and the National 
Mexican Labour Federation, the First Pan-American Labour 
Conference was held in November 1918 at Laredo, Texas. 
The conferenće was attended by 72 delegates from seven 
countries. A Pan-American Federation of Labour was formed 
at this Conference. This organisation had for its main objects 
the establishment of better conditions for the working people 
migrating from one country to another and the creation of 
friendly feelings between the labour movements and peoples 
of the Pan-American republics. 

As in Europe, so in Latin America, the upheaval of 1919-20 
split the labour unions into opposing camps of socialists, 
syndicalists, communists and various other sub-divisions of 
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these groups. In Mexico, the communists formed in 1921 a 
union known as the C..G. T, affiliated to the Red International 
Labour Union. Later on, the syndicalists got a majority in 
the C. G. T., and its affiliation with Moscow was, in conse- 
quence, cancelled. To prevent fissiparous tendencies, the 
trade unions of the United States of America and Mexico 
jointly enunciated in 1923 a kind of Monroe Doctrine regarding 
labour. They declared their hostility to any efforts on the 
part of European labour to encroach upon the sovereignty 
of labour in the western hemisphere. The Mexico-American 
labour alliance was the dominant factor in the American 
labour movement right up to the outbreak of the Second 
World War. Mexico entered the International Labour Organi- 
sation in 1931 and the United States of America in 1934. The 
organised labour movement of Canada was more or less a 
limb of that in Britain. It did not join the Pan-American 
Federation of Labour but was affiliated to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. The American Federation of 
Labour was affiliated to the International Federation in 1937. 

In 1938, there arose in the United States of America a 
powerful rival to the American Federation of Labour when 
the Congress of Industrial Organisations was formed on the 
basis not of crafts but industries. The American Federation 
of Labour, having been a league of craft unions organising 
mainly skilled workers, could not make impression on some 
big industries dominated by company unions created by big 
employers for preventing independent working-class organisa- 
tion. The Congress of Industrial Organisations had, therefore, 
a wide field. The militancy of this body in the economic and 
political field opened its door to communist infiltration. As 
the policy of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
was to recognise only one national union in each country, 
many American members of the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations were also prevented from seeking representation 
on the International Federation. 

During the first stage of the last war, when Germany and 
the Anglo-French alliance were ranged against each other, 
communist unions in America and England attempted to 
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persuade trade unions to non-co-operate with their govern- 
ments in the war effort. Their slogan then was, “Hands off 
the Imperialist—Fascist war.” But in 1940, when the Nazis 
attacked Russia, all the communist unions, many of whom 
were affiliated to the Congress of Industrial Organisations, 
began to canvass help for Russia and England. So when 
Japan attacked the United States of America in 1941, the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations and the American Fede- 
ration of Labour pledged themselves to co-operate with the 
government in the fight against the Fascist Axis. They also 
gave a no-strike pledge for the duration of the war. 

At the close of the Second World War, the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations displayed great enthusiasm in regard 
to the formation of the World Federation of Trade Unions. 
But in 1949, when most of the trade unions of the democratic 
countries chose to secede from the World Federation and to 
form the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
the Congress of Industrial Organisations started a communist 
purge within their own organisation, resulting in the expulsion 
of some 25,000 members. The American Federation of Labour 
had refrained from joining the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. But at the preparatory stage in the formation of 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, the 
representatives of the two rival organisations in America 
worked hand in hand. Slowly relations between the two 
improved. In 1955, talks of merger of the two federations 
were constantly in the air, and in 1956 the two organisations 
merged, 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Trade unions in Russia, 
called professional unions, developed rapidly under the 
liberalism of the Provisional Government. Originally, their 
function as workers’ organisation for the purpose of improving 
the conditions of workers was undisputed, in spite of the fact 
that the factories had been taken over by the state. However, 
in 1928, trade unionism was brought into line with the policy 
of socialism and trade unions ceased to be only workers’ 
representatives for the improvement of their working condi- 
tions, They have now become auxiliary institutions to the 
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government for the enforcement of labour discipline and for _ 
the drive for increased production, They also try to improve 
the qualifications and skill of workers and contribute to the 
rationalisation of factories. 

The Russian trade unions are organised on an industry basis, 
At the base is the factory committee or local committee elected 
by secret ballot by all members of productive or administrative 
unit, Each primary committee elects delegates to the higher 
district (trade union) soviet, from which delegates are sent 
to the provincial soviet and from there to the trade union 
soviet of the constituent republic. The highest body is the 
Supreme Common Assembly of the All-Union Council of the 
Trade Unions, which acts for all the workers in the country. 
It is needless to add that the labour movement in Russia is 
attached to the World Federation of Trade Unions. 

Communist Russia, which was at first governed by a 
close oligarchy of Soviet dignitaries, adopted, in November 
1936, a democratic form of government with a bicameral 
legislature. From the severe attacks against Stalin by Soviet 
leaders in Russia after the death of that personality, one 
can infer that peoples’ representatives must have had very 
little room to influence, or vote on the ideas of that dictator. 
Whether subsequent dictators or the collective dictatorship 
would be more amenable to democratic persuasion, it is too 
early to say. In any case, the revolutionary zeal of communist 
propaganda, so manifest soon after the establishment of the 
Soviet Republic and the Third International, has considerably 
abated today. There may be good reasons for this. The 
growing ascendancy of fascism in Central Europe under the 
leadership of Mussolini and Hitler and the lack of adequate 
response from Asiatic countries might have induced Soviet 
Russia to march at a slower pace. The increasing political 
and economic responsibilities of the Soviet regime, which led 
to the entry of that state in 1934 into the League of Nations 
. and the International Labour Organisation, might have been 
yet another factor. The triumph of Stalin, who favoured ‘the 
goal of communism in a single country, as against his 
Trotskyite critics, who favoured the immediate goal of 
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“permanent” world revolution, is regarded by leading histo- 
“ rians as the triumph of nationalism against international 
communism, 

Be that as it may, the Soviet Union was a member of the 
International Labour Organisation from 1934 to 1939, when 
it was a member of the League of Nations. It rejoined the 
International Labour Organisation in 1954. 

Since the re-entry of Russia into the International Labour 
Organisation, there has been an effort by some delegates to 
oust her and all the left dictatorship countries from that body. 
The right dictatorship countries such as South Africa are, 
however, supported. If countries like South Africa with their 
anti-racial policies have a place in the International Labour 
Organisation, there is no reason why countries like Russia 
should not, 

If dictatorship countries of both the types are in the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, this international body will 
have a greater chance of influencing labour policies throughout 
the world. In fact, it is from this point of view that the 
International Labour Organisation accepted delegates even 
from colonies, where there is no democracy. 

Japan. The Sodomei, or the Japan Federation of Labour 
was the leading non-communist central labour organisation 
in Japan before the Second World War. It was inaugurated 


workers, that is, nearly 70 per cent of the organised workers 
in the whole of Japan. It was affiliated to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. Its influence, however, waned 
now and then because of attacks by both communist and 
fascist groups. It ceased to exist on July 1940, after the 
government’s declaration in February 1940 that its objective 
was to make the trade union movement unnecessary for the 
workers by fostering the Sampo movement. 

x Fhe Sampo movement was the organisation for the service 
of the state through industry, and it was inaugurated in July 
1938. By the end of 1938, it had formed branches in more 
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than 1,158 workshops and factories. In 1942, when the Pacific 
war broke out, the Sampo had 163,740 branches with 5,514,320 
members among industrial workers and employees throughout 
the country. As in Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy, a military 
government in Japan was able to destroy trade unionism 
completely by intimidation and authority. 
Immediately after Japan’s unconditional surrender in 1945 
and the allied occupation of the country, a campaign for the 
revival of trade unionism was undertaken. Communists and 
the pre-war trade unionists belonging to Sodomei took the 
most active part in this campaign. The pre-war leaders 
confined their efforts to the reconstruction of unions on the 
` Sodomei pattern. The communists on the other hand were 
able in about two years to achieve a dominant position in 
the whole trade union movement of the country and to convert 
it into a political instrument of the Communist Party. The 
communist-dominated National Congress of Industrial Unions 
(Sambetsu) with its 15 lakh members launched upon a strike 
policy thereafter, causing much social and economic unrest, 
The Supreme Commander of the Allied Forces had to take 
counter-measures, including even the denial of the right to. 
strike, if not the right to negotiate. 

By the end of 1949, the Sambetsu lost greatly in weight and 
membership in the trade union movement. The unions which 
had succeeded in doing away with communist leadership then, 
began to organise their own national co-ordination centre. 
The split in the World Federation of Trade Unions and the 
progress of preparatory steps for the formation of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions created a 
favourable environment for this. At the inauguration of the 
International Confederation in London in December 1949, the 
Japanese trade unions which accepted affiliation thereto 
formed the Joint Council of Japanese Trade Unions. 

Disagreement on the Korean issue and the Japanese Peace 
Treaty has divided Japanese labour and strengthened the 
hands of the extreme Proletarian Mass Party, which is even 
more left than the Japan Communist Party and which controls 
the National Council of Trade Unions (Sohyo). In the annual 
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convention of Sohyo held in July 1951, a resolution was 
adopted, with a slight majority in support, for the left-wing 
socialist political line. 

The Japanese Peace Treaty had been signed by almost all 
countries save Soviet Russia and her allies. The left-wing 
union leaders wanted an overall peace, including peace with 
Soviet Russia and the communist Chinese Government. The 
right-wing trade union leaders, on the other hand, took the 
view that if overall peace, which is highly desirable, was 
impossible in the near future, peace should at once be 
concluded with those countries prepared to sign. Just at the 
time when this controversy was raging, the Korean War broke 
out. Controversy also raged over the “Anti-Subversive 
Activities Bill” introduced by the Japanese Government 
towards the end of 1951. Although all the non-Sohyo trade 
unions joined with the Sohyo in vigorous protest against this 
Bill, the former were not in favour of using industrial action 
against government-sponsored Bills when the Bills were under 
parliamentary deliberation. Some of them were also not in 
favour of industrial action against government’s political 
policies. These unions were strong advocates of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The Sohyo 
group was, however, hypercritical of the International Confe- 
deration and condemned it as a tool of Anglo-American 
imperialism. At its annual convention held in 1952, it also 
decided with an overwhelming majority not to affiliate with 
the International Confederation. 

Africa. In Africa, the international labour movement has 
not been able to make much headway on account of the policy 
of the Government of South Africa of keeping the “native” 
population under political subjugation. These workers have 
their only hope in the International Labour Organisation, 
which holds a general brief for labour, whether organised or 
unorganised. The obligations of a state member of the 
International Labour Organisation include the application of 
all ratified conventions to the mandated territories, colonies 
and other areas governed by them. In the period before the 
outbreak of the Second World War, the African countries 
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with organised labour movements were Egypt and South 
Africa. 1,50,000 organised workers in Egypt affiliated them- 
selves to the International Federation of Trade Unions. But 
the 24,898 organised workers of South Africa remained as 
an independent body, without affiliation either to the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions or the International 
Labour Union. 

Australia and New Zealand. In Australia, and to a some- 
what less extent in New Zealand, the International Federation 
of Trade Unions had wielded powerful influence in the past. 
In both the countries, however, there have been in recent 
years struggles within the trade unions between communists 
and anti-communists, with governments intervening to prevent 
communist control. 

China. Japan, India and China are the three Asian countries, 
which have developed trade unions and international contacts. 
The establishment of the Peoples’ Republic of China has 
brought the Chinese labour movement completely under the 
influence of the World Federation of Trade Unions. 

India. A separate chapter is devoted to the labour movement 
in India. The position in brief is that a national organisation, 
namely, the All India Trade Union Congress, came into 
existence in 1921. It was consulted by the Government of 
India in the selections of workers’ delegates to the various 
conferences and committees of the International Labour 
Organisation. It served as a platform for the enunciation of 
labour policy and as a link between trade unionism in India 
and in Europe. 

Right up to 1925, the organisation was free from ideological 
conflicts and all its time was devoted to the consideration 
of the service conditions of workers and to the election of 
workers’ representatives to the International Labour Organi- 
sation Conferences. But during the next two years, the 
ideological conflicts in the international labour movement 
began to reflect themselves in the All India Trade Union 
Congress. By about 1927, two distinct groups could be seen 
in this organisation—the Rightists (the Geneva and Amsterdam: 
group) and the Leftists (the Muscovites). In the conferences 
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held during 1926-28, heated discussions took place over the 
question of affiliation to international bodies and participation 
in the International Labour Organisation work. In 1929, the 
inevitable split came at the Nagpur session of the Congress, 
presided over by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Those, who left the parent body, the so-called Rightists, 
formed a separate body called the All India Trade Union 
Federation. Trade Union unity was, however, achieved in 
April 1938 at Nagpur, the very place where the split had 
arisen before. The new body, namely, the United All India 
Trade Union Congress, was subjected to the condition, among 
others, that there should be no attempt to seek affiliation 
to foreign bodies, including the International Federation of 
Labour and the Red International Labour Union. 

The Second World War proved a factor of further disunity 
in the Indian labour world. All the elements in the United 
Trade Union Congress, save the communists, co-operated with 
the Indian National Congress in the freedom struggle and 
were imprisoned, The communists, who at first opposed the 
war as imperialist and fascist, declared themselves ultimately 
in favour of the Allies when Russia joined them. They were 
released from prison and made the Trade Union Congress 
their own organisation. In consequence, after the war, the 
Indian National Trade Union Congress, which supports the 
political views of the Indian National Congress, was formed. 
Today this organisation commands the largest membership. 
There is another all-India labour body dominated by the 
Socialists known as the Hind Mazdoor Sabha which is quite 
opposed to communist aims and objects. Both these organisa- 
tions are now affiliated to the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. The All India Trade Union Congress, 
however, continues its affiliation to the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

There exists yet another all-India organisation, namely, the 
United Trade Union Congress. It is made up of unions, which 
are not affiliated to any of the other central bodies. 
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To sum up, the international labour movement may be said 
to have begun at least in the early thirties of the nineteenth 
century. Its history during the past 125 years displays the 
emergence of several distinct types of trade unionism, differing 
in creed, social programme, policy and method. There are, 
for example, the capitalist, fascist, national socialist, socialist 
and communist models of trade unionism, which have been 
described in the next chapter, “A Comparative Study of the 
Labour Movement”. Brief mention has also been made earlier 
in this chapter of two other types of trade unionism, namely, 
the Christian type and the Syndicalist type. ` 

Of these, the fascist and the national socialist types Hee 
really to be regarded not as models of trade unionism but 
as its negation. For example, in Italy, Germany and to some 
extent in Japan, genuine trade unionism was stamped out by 
the fascist powers. The unions in these countries grew up 
in pre-war days only to maintain discipline among workers. 
They had no power to strike or to defend their interests, 
and hence they could not be called trade unions. 

Four of the remaining five types of trade unionism 
mentioned above have evolved four characteristic types of 
international organisations, They are the International Fede- 
ration of Trade Unions, corresponding to the socialist type 
of trade unionism, the Pan-American Federation of Labour, 
corresponding to the non-partisan or capitalist type, the 
International Federation of Christian Trade Unions, corres-. 
ponding to the Christian type and the International Federation 
of the Working Peoples’ Association corresponding to the 
syndicalist type. Finally, as a result of the developments 
after the last war, the world of labour has been effectively 
covered by two broad international organisations, the World 
Federation of Trade Unions and the International Confede- 
ration of Free Trade Unions. There is a marked difference 
in the attitudes of these two organisations corresponding to 
the political differences between the Soviet bloc and the 
American bloc. The attempts to amalgamate the two have 
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not been successful. It is hoped, however, that in the decade 
to come, the international labour movement may be able to 
bridge the chasm that now exists and that there would be 
only one federation of all trade unions of all countries, making 
common cause of all workers in the world. 


SS ae 


CHAPTER XIV 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 
LABOUR MOVEMENT 


A. Introductory 


Labour movement and social philosophy. A historical and 
critical study of the labour movement has come to be 
recognised as a necessary and even vital part of research in 
human relations. Human nature is essentially the same the 
world over, and man is a social animal at all times and in 
all places. It is this basic nature of man that controls and 
directs the organisation and development of society in all its 
spheres of activity. The inevitable landmark of social advance 
has been the family, the tribe, the state and the world 
organisation. Further advances in world organisation have, 
however, to be made if man is to benefit from and not be 
destroyed by the power of the atom. 

Different approaches may be made in this regard, But world 
organisation has persistently proceeded, ever since the 
Industrial Revolution in England, on the basis of social 
systems subjected to industrial modes of production. One of 
the most fruitful approaches would, therefore, be to explore 
the possibilities of the dynamic forces that have already 
manifested themselves in modern industrial society, The 
industrial system has increased the inter-dependence of people 
everywhere and it is constantly emphasising the ever-growing 
importance of the technique of co-operation. The trade unions 
have, therefore, become the greatest economic institution of 
our times and the future of democracy is closely bound up 
with the fate of trade unions. 

Trade union objectives. The immediate objectives with 
which trade unions have been formed in different parts of 
the world are essentially the same, namely, to safeguard and 
improve the working conditions of their members, to promote 
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their vocational interests and to raise their status in general. 
But as a movement, trade unionism has been intimately 
associated with the theory and practice of an organised 
campaign against the rights of private property. In fact, trade 
unionism has come into existence with the growth of capitalism 
and as an answer to capitalist exploitation. In some historical 
context, it might have stopped short of a radical programme. 
But elimination of the private entrepreneur has always been 
the ultimate goal of trade unionism. The methods adopted 
may be violent or constitutional; they may show gradualness 
or abruptness. Such differences have, no doubt, given rise 
to different schools of labour ideologies, different isms, each 
seeming to offer the essential solution to the pressing problem 
of ‘social disorder. Their influences have varied from time 
to time and from place to place. They all represent a complex 
mosaic, the pattern of which is ever changing with the chang- 
ing needs, desires and moods of men and women. But they 
all have recognised the primary instinct of man to form 
associations and the ultimate objective of eliminating private 
property. Hence it is that all political parties and social 
philosophers have recognised the highly strategic position 
occupied by trade unions in modern industrial society. This 
also accounts for the intense efforts made everywhere either 
to increase the bitterness of industrial strife in order to serve 
a revolutionary programme or to abate the virulence of such 
strife in order to save what is conventionally known as 
democracy. 

In democratic countries, trade unions are seen to exist and 
to function as a matter of right. But certain legal restrictions 
are placed upon them, and they have not always been looked 
upon with favour by governments in power, even though they 
are not always ranged against governmental authority. In 
France and Italy, during the present decade, they have 
generally been openly and intensely hostile to existing govern- 
ments. In the United Kingdom and Australia, trade unions 
are seen to oppose the government in power, sometimes even 
violently, although they never fail to proclaim that their 
loyalty to the nation is beyond question. In the Scandinavian 
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countries, there is whole-hearted collaboration between labour 
and the government in power. 

In the United Kingdom, trade unions, after a century of 
struggle, attained great authority in the post-war period in 
shaping the political, economic and social policy of the nation. 
At that time, hopes ran high in certain circles that the trade 
union movement in the United Kingdom would ere long use 
its industrial power to coerce government to implement large- 
scale socialist programmes against private property. That the 
environment was not favourable enough to achieve this in a 
hurry was proved by the return to power of the Conservatives. 
Labour, however, continues to retain a good portion of its 
hard-won influence. It shapes new legislation and occupies 
a recognised place in the administration of existing legislation. 
It is represented on many a statutory board, tribunal and 
wages council, and the authorities managing coal mines, rail- 
ways and other nationalised industries are greatly influenced 
by its advice. 

The peculiarities of the trade union movement in America 
and in Italy and Germany are dealt with in the next section 
about models of trade unionism. 


B. Models of Trade Unionism 


Capitalist model. The enormous strength of private property 
in America is by now an established historical fact. The 
country was originally settled by pioneers who belonged to 
the labouring class. By their own enterprise, they created 
property for themselves in agriculture and trade. The 
possession of each was naturally small. The self-interest of 
the individual and the general public good were not, therefore, 
at variance with each other. Every addition to the total of 
private wealth was an addition to the productive equipment 
in the community. This led to a fuller satisfaction of wants 
and a better standard of living in general. As wealth was 
held in small parcels, it was easily accessible to ail who 
possessed the qualities of industry, frugality and ingenuity. 
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Even today, behind the grandeur and magnitude of billion- 
dollar corporations in America are hidden millions of small 
businessmen. The American nation is hence essentially a 
nation of property holders. The majority of the people form 
the great middle class, both rural and urban, and they firmly 
believe in private property as a basic institution. Many a 
time American public opinion has supported labour in pushing 
forward its legislative and trade union programmes intended 
to curtail the abuses arising from unrestricted exercise of 
property rights by employers. But the moment any suspicion 
is roused that labour wants to do away with private property 
itself, instead of merely regulating its use, the public is found 
to be in open alliance with anti-union employers. 

The 19th and 20th century history of America shows that 
the American public develop easily either an anti-monopoly 
frenzy or an anti-radical frenzy. On account of the social 
and economic conservatism of the American community, it 
has almost a ferocious power of self-defence against the 
extremes of both the Haves and the Have-nots. Even a 
government in power will not be able to use its authority in 
favour of either extremes in times of crisis. Herein is to be 
found the basic explanation of the unique distrust of govern- 
ment authority consistently displayed by American labour 
leaders, who do not wish to extend executive powers even on 
the assurance that such powers will never be used against 
labour. They know that government will be helpless to 
protect labour in a crisis, like a threatened strike in a vital 
industry, if middle class opinion is not in favour of labour’s 
radical programme. The rout in 1890 of the Chicago Anar- 
chists, who attempted to put through a full-blown programme 
of revolutionary syndicalism, and the application of the war- 
time Level Act (originally aimed against food and other 
profiteers) one year after the armistice, for getting an 
injunction against striking coal-miners, are two of the most 
outstanding illustrations of a characteristic pattern of be- 
haviour of a gigantically grown and self-satisfied community 
of essentially small property-holders. In fairness to the 
American nation, it must be added that short of a revolutionary 
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system of public ownership, the spread of humanitarianism 
has never failed to find a congenial soil in America, 

The peculiarities of the American trade union movement 
have begun to compel attention and to reveal pitfalls in the 
theory of the labour movement as found in, or derived from, 
the Marxian classics. They show that an under-estimate has 
probably been made of the resistance-power of capitalism and 
an over-estimate of labour’s will to radical change. To some 
extent, these peculiarities can be explained as springing from 
particular features of American history but they can also be 
used as illustrations of patterns of behaviour springing from 
the deeper urges of man and of fundamental human nature. 

In any case, as a consequence of the hostile environment 
in which American labour has to function as a minority, the 
socialistic class-consciousness of the traditional type of labour 
movement has been given up in America in the course of a 
century-old struggle. A robust trade unionist “job and wage- 
consciousness” has come into being in its place. It has been 
found that a labour movement becomes proof against disinte- 
gration only when it is built around the job and that the 
union card is the only real bond that holds wage-earners 
together, not politics or socialist ideologies. The philosophers, 
organisers of trade unions and the internationalists are the 
older immigrants, who held fast to the idea that trade unions 
were important only as an indispensable and a long step 
towards an eventual struggle for socialism. But American 
labour and public opinion cannot be lured beyond anti- 
monopoly agitation and any attempt to drag them into some 
immediate political action makes the leaders lose control in 
the trade union movement and later on in the socialist 
movement also. Hence the majority of socialists in America 
became impatient of being tied down to a trade union pro- 
gramme, which had only a remote chance of being replaced 
by a revolution, and thereupon withdrew from all active part 
in the socialist movement and devoted themselves all the 
more earnestly to their trade unions. 

` Another achievement in the United States of America is 
that collective bargaining has been encouraged to become a 
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constructive social institution and a mechanism to achieve, 
may be by slow degrees, the ideal of industrial self-govern- 
ment. It is recognized that collective bargaining is neither a 
natural nor an instinctive way of industrial life. It belongs 
to the realm of reason, which dictates the will to co-operate, 
and is hence an acquired characteristic. The alternative to 
-collective bargaining is government control of industrial 
regulations by a combination of rules directly specifying the 
terms of employment. At a time when government control of 
the economic affairs of men is being widely adopted in many 
countries, collective bargaining is being studied in America 
as a “democratic process”. Its importance in democracy is 
realised both by labour and management, and it is hoped that 
a better “know-how” of the technique will be developed so 
as to bring about a more peaceful settlement of industrial 
disputes and a better idea of industrial self-government. In 
any case, the capitalist model of trade unionism, as exemplified 
in America, is of the neutral or non-partisan type, adhering 
to the basic principles of wages consciousness, with maximum 
reliance on collective bargaining and a marked indifference to 
ideological politics, 

_ Fascist model. Fascism was introduced in Italy by Benito 
Mussolini in 1922 as an alternative to the democratic method 
of rule. The social philosophy behind it is in essence a total 
contradiction of the democratic concept. Democracy considers 
society, including the state, as an association of relatively free 
individuals, having for its goal the welfare and happiness of 
all. The state is only an instrument for the attainment of 
individual ends and for the promotion of the dignity and 
freedom of human personality. The right of the majority to 
rule and the right of the minority to challenge the wisdom 
-and ‘competence of that rule contain as natural concomitants 
such elements as popular sovereignty, equality of opportunity 
and individual liberty. In consequence, state interference with 
‘individual activities are kept at a minimum in a democracy 
so that the general well-being of the community and the growth 
of individual freedom are both protected simultaneously. 

Fascism, on the other hand, declares that individual ends 
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must be completely subordinated to social ends and that the 
individual must in all circumstances unquestioningly obey the 
state and subserve its aims. It has little or no confidence in 
the capacity of the majority to exercise political rights or 
wield political power, either intelligently or efficiently. The 
militant fascist minority will determine what the state should 
be like and that state is supreme. For fascism, society is 
the end and individuals the means. Its whole purpose consists 
in using individuals as instruments for its social ends. Indivi- 
dual rights are only recognised in so far as they are implied 
in the rights of the state. 

Government, under fascism, is a government of experts, of 
men capable of rising above their own private interests and 
willing to serve only the purposes of the state. Absolute state 
sovereignty under a single minority militant party, presided 
over by a dictator, is the keynote of fascism. The great mass 
of citizens have no place in the councils of the nation, as 
they are incapable of rising above selfishness and arriving at 
wise decisions. The ability to govern is declared to be a very 
rare gift and the privilege of the chosen few. 

Fascism condemns love of peace and glorifies war. It gives 
the stamp of nobility to nationalism and makes imperialism 
an imperative condition of national greatness. As social ends 
have to be achieved by force, of which war is a true 
manifestation, fascism keeps the nation energised by militant 
programmes. In such programmes, peace does not have any 
utility and it even proves a positive obstacle to progress. 

In the corporate fascist state, private ownership of property 
is encouraged. Private enterprise and initiative are also 
recognised. But as national interests are sovereign, the state 
will intervene at any time in economic production, either by 
direct control and management or by indirect assistance and 
regulation. Capital and labour are regarded only as instru- 
ments of social advance, and they must adjust their differences 
in an amicable manner or submit to a peace dictated by the 
state. Class conflicts within the nation are branded as ignoble 
and war between nations sanctified. 

The Fascist Labour Charter of 1926 prohibited both capital 
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and labour from carrying on production or work according to 
their own whims and fancies. The purpose of work and 
production was to create a powerful state. Private enterprise 
was recognised as the most effective form of economic action, 
but it was always to be responsible to the state. Workers were 
accepted as active collaborators in economic enterprise but 
the direction of economic activities always rested with the 
employer, so long as the state did not choose to assume 
direction for national ends. 

Strikes and lock-outs were forbidden. Fines were imposed 
upon both employers and employees for any violation of the 
law. Conflicts between the two sides were resolved by labour 
courts, specially provided for the purpose. Professional 
associations of employers and employees were set up to 
ensure legal equality of both and to improve conditions of 
work and production. Corporations were viewed as organs 
of the state for the purpose of integrating in production the 
various economic interests. Employers were under the con- 
stant threat of state expropriation and state coercion. In such 
circumstances, there was no freedom of association or action 
either for the employers or for the employees. The trade 
union movement in Italy during the fascist regime, therefore, 
became a creature of government, performing just the 
functions allotted to it by the state and subserving the political 
ideology of the group in power. 

National Socialist model. Adolf Hitler introduced in Ger- 
many in 1933, National Socialism, which emphasised the basic 
principles of fascism in regard to labour relations, although 
the methods of implementation were somewhat different. 
Independent labour unions were replaced by one, all-inclusive 
organisation, the Labour Front, membership in which was 
compulsory in practice, though not in theory. On the 
employers’ side, there was again a single all-inclusive organi- 
sation, the Estate of Industry and Trade. These organisations 
existed primarily for cultivating and promoting mutual under- 
standing and for ensuring solidarity of interests and peaceful 
relations as a means of improving the quality and quantity 
of output. 
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Each district had a government representative as the labour 
trustee, exercising official authority over labour relations, 
Employees were sought to be protected against abuses of 
power on the part of managers and leaders by a confidential 
council in each establishment with twenty or more workers, 
The labour trustees supervised the confidential councils, 
issued general rules governing labour relations and conditions, 
set up wages scales, reviewed dismissals in excess of 10 per 
cent of the labour force in any establishment and made 
reports to the Ministry of Labour. Besides, there was a 
permanent council of sixteen members to assist the trustee in 
each district. Employers were bound to accept the minimum 
provisions governing employment relations and the wages 
schedules promulgated by a trustee. The trustee might consult 
a committee of experts before issuing a wage schedule. But 
the trustee alone was responsible for its contents and 
application. 

Courts of Social Honour were established to adjust employer- 
employee differences. It was regarded as a matter of social 
honour for each individual, whether employer or worker, to 
discharge faithfully his duties towards the enterprise. Every 
district had such a court of honour, consisting of a president 
and two assistants. One of the assistants was an employer 
and the other a member of the confidential council. Abuses 
of power by employers or other persons in authority, including 
exploitation of workers and insults to their honour, malicious 
incitement to discontent, threatening industrial peace, registra- 
tion of unfounded complaints, violations of trustees’ orders, 
disclosure of confidential information by members of the 
confidential councils, these were some of the violations against 
social honour which were punishable by warning, reprimand, 
fines up to a maximum of 10,000 Reichmarks, loss of position 
as a leader or as a member of a confidential council, and 
dismissal from employment. Workers and employers were 
thus regimented and disciplined in pre-war Germany, in 
accordance with the requirements of the state as conceived 
by the Fuehrer. In other words, the genuine trade union 
movement had been forcibly suppressed in Nazi Germany, 
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though it continued to maintain a feeble existence under- 
ground. 

The National Socialist model of trade unionism thus lays 
emphasis on the mobilisation of workers for the achievement 
of national aims and on the forcible disbandment of all existing 
national organisations of workers to make room for workers’ 
organisations formed under government auspices. 

Socialist model. Marxism, the main objective of which is 
to safeguard the masses from exploitation, has no confidence 
in any system of private property, private enterprise and free 
endeavour or competition. It believes that any such system 
continues and even accentuates economic, political and social 
inequality. Marxists believe that fascism represents the peak 
point of capitalistic development and that capitalism has 
already started decaying. According to them, the historic 
mission of capitalism is to pave the way for socialism. 

In the beginning, capitalism existed in the form of free 
competition and automatic markets. Later on, it became 
collective capitalism, with giant combines controlling the 
organisation, direction and results of all major industrial, 
commercial and financial enterprises. Yet another factor in 
the rise of the system was growth as a result of international 
racketering, supported by predatory economic activity and 
political corruption to an untold extent. For want of a further 
growth, capitalism would have exhausted itself but for the 
timely succour it received from fascism, glorifying nationalism 
and exploitative imperialism. Concentration of wealth and 
growth of poverty have advanced pari passu to such an extent 
that the next step is universal reaction to fascism and the 
inauguration of a new social order, collective and not indivi- 
dualistic in nature. 

The orthodox tenets of Karl Marx, the founder of modern 
scientific socialism, include this doctrine of the inevitability 
of socialism, But when he saw. that things were not changing 
as fast as he had anticipated, he reconciled himself to the need 
and desirability of organising the workers for their own 
immediate emancipation. In other words, he recognised the 
urgency and importance of a regular trade union movement, 
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so long as the frame-work of society was one of capitalism 
and democratic liberalism. 

While the ultimate objective of socialism was definite and 
fixed, its different exponents were not always in agreement 
in regard to the ways and means of attaining that objective, 
Collectivism may be a revolution in the sense that this- 
socialistic end, judged in the context of modern conditions, is 
a radical departure from tradition, But the means to achieve 
this end need not, according to many socialists, be also 
revolutionary, in the sense that it must necessarily involve 
violence, Socialism is a noble thought, and it need not be 
-worked out in such a way as to spell chaos, Given the will, 
it is within the wit of man to make effective use of the 
democratic process and machinery and to adopt legal and 
peaceful methods to further the cause of collectivism. One is- 
not sure of the results of direct action, which often involves 
violence. It is quite possible that violence leads to anti-social 
results, so dangerous and widespread as to spell collective 
suicide. At the same time, it is believed that a policy of drift 
is bound to prove a drift towards disaster. Hence the 
advocating of the substitution of the principle of co-operation 
for the principle of competition, and an intelligent planning 
for social ends through parliamentary socialism, This js called 
Revolution by Consent, an effective and desirable substitute 
for the inauguration of the ideal commonwealth overnight 
through violent revolution. No universal rate of progress for ` 
every country and context is prescribed. Much will depend 
upon the traditions of the people, their political institutions 
and their relative social advance. 

The socialism of the free model of trade unionism is based 
on the principles of the democratic type of socialism. It has 
as its main features a tendency to form industrial or amalga- 
mated organisations, a reliance on collective agreements with 
employers, militant weapons being used only as a last resort, 
an emphasis on control of working conditions and wage rates, 
a demand for protective labour legislation an] social insurance, 
and a desire for recognition of labour as part of the legal and 
economic system. It is also prepared to co-operate with other 
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political, labour and socialist groups for the achievement of 
these ends. 

Communist model. Communism is the most extreme form 
of socialism and is often spoken of as a distinct programme 
of social reconstruction. Its aim is the same as that of socialism 
of the normal type, namely, the workers’ commonwealth. But 
it accepts no compromise on the means to be employed for 
achieving the aim. Its methods comprise of the revolutionary 
demolition of capitalism by force, if necessary, the establish- 
ment of a dictatorship of the proletariat, preferably on the 
lines of the Russian experience, that is, a dictatorship of the 
Communist Party with the chief object of preventing a. 
counter-revolution or any possible revival of the last vestiges 
of capitalism. Development of socialism in the first stage. is 
conceived of as a transitional one, in which all the agencies 
of production, distribution and exchange are brought under 
a scheme of partial socialisation, and individuals are made to 
work efficiently and to produce their best in return for wages 
varying according to skill and output. Development of 
socialism in the second and final stages.is conceived of as 
pure communism, in which the golden rule of communal life, 
namely, “From each according to his capacity, to each 
according to his needs”, is to be strictly-enforced and rigorously 
followed. The extreme Marxists believe that history has 
shown not a single instance of the abolition of private property 
by peaceful or constitutional methods. They believe that the 
owning class is always the ruling class and will not easily 
part with power. They, therefore, declare that any major 
social revolution, transferring power from one class to another, 
can and has been effected only by the use of force. They 
further say that even after the transfer of such power through 
direct action, there must be a dictatorship to safeguard 
society against any counter-revolution and to carry forward, 
without any hitch, the programme of social reconstruction. 

Communism envisages a world order where nations cease 
to exist. The state, which exists as a working-class dictator- 
ship, will continue only temporarily and will wither away 
by degrees. Citizenship will be based not on the accident of 
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birth or wealth but on productive and useful service. Each 
individual, whether man or woman, will share in the 
administration of the enterprise of which he is a part. The 
members of each enterprise, a functional unit, will govern 
themselves according to the requirements of their respective 
economic units, untrammelled by any accident of geographical 
areas. In consequence, a just social order is bound to emerge. 

The communist model of trade unionism came into promi- 
nence in the labour world only after the First World War. 
It stands mid-way between a voluntary institution and state 
institution. Membership is theoretically voluntary. Its func- 
tion, allotted to it practically by the state, is to protect the 
interests of workers and to prepare them for the inauguration 
of the proletarian dictatorship, strictly on the model of the 
economic and political system of Soviet Russia. 


C. Application of International Experience to India 


Socialist pattern of society. India chose for its goal in 
December 1954, the socialist pattern of society. Within a 
year, any touch of vagueness in the description of that goal 
was removed. It can definitely be asserted now that India 
has taken to the path of socialism. The Prime Minister of 
India has also declared the inevitability of . socialism, 
not only in regard to India, but the whole world. 
As India’s socialism will be of the democratic type, 
it is obvious that the future of trade unions in India 
should be in conformity with the political ideology of the 
state. Democracy under socialism excludes one-party rule. 
The workers, whether they belong to industrial and peasant 
co-operatives or trade unions, must therefore be free to form 
different political parties and to function them freely. The 
trade unions should enjoy full freedom of speech and combi- 
nation either for economic or political purposes. They must 
be free to conduct their own schools and educational 
institutions and even to run their own broadcasting systems. 
They must be independent bodies, supporting the state, but 
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vigilant enough to exercise a check over the government of 
the day. 

In Russia, as the state is a workers’ state, all working class 
organisations have to be subject to the will of the state. But 
democracy under socialism demands a careful distinction 
between the state and the government. It is conceivable that 
even though the ideal of the Indian State is “socialism”, the 
government of the day may prove unsympathetic or hostile 
to the workers’ interests wittingly or unwittingly. Independent 
trade unions alone can then point out such mistakes, correct 
them, if possible, or change the government in power, if 
necessary. 

Craft unions vs. industrial unions. The vertical and 
horizontal integration of workers often creates practical 
problems. The British National Coal Board refused to 
recognise certain district associations of winding-engine-men 
because it thought that they could be effectively represented 
by the National Union of Mineworkers. The executive of the 
nationalised British Railways on the other hand recognised 
the National Association of Locomotive Drivers and Firemen 
and the Transport Salaried Staffs’ Association for separate 
representation because of the fact that drivers, firemen and 
clerks were powerfully organised in their own unions, which 
could represent them far more effectively than the National 
Union of Railwaymen. 

The American Federation of Labour is a Federation of 
twenty-four national and international unions organised on a 
craft basis or the horizontal integration model. Each craft 
union enjoys full autonomy, but its jurisdiction is regulated 
by a charter granted by the American Federation of Labour. 
It is said that in every annual convention the main issue 
among the various affiliated unions has been “infringement 
of chartered jurisdiction”. The Congress of Industrial Organi- 
sations in America, which was organised in October 1938, was 
on the other hand based on the principle of industrial 
unionism, that is, vertical integration. In this, there is one 
union in one industry, one factory or one workshop, regardless 
of trade and category of work. In the United Kingdom the 
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trade union movement was developed from the outset on 
lines of craft unionism. Industrial unionism, however, grew 
up later on, so much so that the British Trades Union Congress 
is today a mixture of both types of unions, 

The Noble Order of the Knights of Labour organised in 
1869, seventeen years before the formation of the American 
Federation of Labour, championed the movement for a general 
union. The fundamental aim of this order was the unity of 
all workers, skilled and unskilled. It was agreed that machine 
processes level off the workers and make the skilled and the 
unskilled interdependent. The perfect form of industrial 
government was said to be one in which an injury to one 
is the concern of all. When the Order failed, introspection 
among trade unionists set in, and the Order was blamed for 
having disregarded the important truth that all wage-earners 
do not have identical interests, but rather, very definite group 
interests. This instance shows that excessive amalgamation and 
integration of trade unions, in a context where workers are 
at best only slightly class-conscious, is foredoomed to failure. 

Historically, the shift from craft unionism to industrial 
unionism has been due to economic and organisational 
necessity. Economic necessity arose from the rise of the 
factory system with the separation of labour from manage- 
ment, the advent of the age of machinery with its substitution 
of human labour by mechanical processes, the exploitation 
of workers by unscrupulous employers, the ever growing cut- 
throat spirit of competition and the expansion in the size 
of the business unit. Organisational necessity sprang not 
merely from the inability of the isolated craft union to deal 
effectively with the modern corporation or the enlarged 
business unit but also from the deepest urges of man to unite 
and develop on constructive lines. But since the average 
wage-earner controls the pace of progress, the second cause 
must invariably wait upon the first. Several labour leaders 
today favour industrial unionism as the only way of bringing 
into the membership of labour organisations millions of 
workers not yet touched by any union. 

The term industrial unionism as opposed to craft unionism 
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is a favourite one with the socialists, as they read in it a 
movement for strengthening the workers in the class struggle, 
which, according to them, is the primary purpose of trade 
unionism. They regard negotiation with employers about 

- working conditions as only a secondary purpose of trade 
unionism. They regard craft unionism as a system calculated 
to split the workers’ movement into fragments and to weaken 
thereby the solidarity! of workers and their power against the 
capitalist employer class. The Marxists believe that it is far 
easier to integrate industrial unions into one powerful unit 
rather than craft unions, and they favour for this reason the 
replacement of craft unionism by industrial unionism to which 
they attach real revolutionary possibilities. The idea of 
industrial unionism appeals to non-Marxist socialists for a 
different reason. They welcome this process of democratising 
industry as an educative one, training the workers for the 
gradual assumption of industrial government under socialism. 
Trade unionists pure and simple also welcome this idea as a 
means of increasing the strength of the working class at the 
bargaining or negotiation table, 

The protagonists of industrial trade unionism are moved by 
genuine trade union motives like increasing the effective 
Power in industrial relations through increased membership 
and far-flung organisations. The trends of modern industry 

| are also in favour of diminishing, if not totally eliminating, 

‘the distinctions between skilled and unskilled workers or 

__ between semi-skilled and skilled workers. Indeed, a class of 

„Workers called semi-skilled specialists has grown so enor- 
mously as to represent a major section of the labour world. 
Industrial unions measured by numbers are, therefore, bound 
to grow in strength substantially. 

Nevertheless, except in totalitarian countries, a clash 
between the craft and industrial principles of organisation is 
bound to arise amd continue. It is necessary that democratic 
solutions are attempted to resolve these conflicts whenever 
they arise. The operation and progress of a certain industry 
may require skilled‘, craftsmen and technicians who are in a 
minority and who witsh to safeguard their interests by remain- 
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ing independent, Even where manual workers and ministerial 
employees are combined in a single union, the latter being 
in a majority, there may arise a clash of interests. The clerks 
for example may find it an advantage to get overtime 
included in their basic pay. The manual workers may on 
the other hand find it far more advantageous to give up 
overtime and get their bonus calculated on the basis of not 
actual earnings but basic wages. Again the workers may 
demand a larger bonus than the clerks, as the gap between 
current and living wages is far greater in their case. The 
clerks on the contrary may take the view that they should 
get the same quantum of bonus as the manual workers. In 
such cases, democracy requires that the manual workers are 
allowed to have an independent union of their own, They 
can be persuaded to join a federation and to co-operate with 
it in matters which are common to both clerks and manual 
workers, subject to the condition that the needs of the man 
at the lowest rung must be met either by joint action of all 
clerical and manual workers or at least by the action of the 
manual workers through their own union. But if the federation 
takes the side of the clerks under the ostensible plea of 
industrial unionism, social justice and democracy must be 
able to assert themselves. 

The mere association of two groups of workers with con- 
flicting economic interests is by itself no guarantee of social 
justice. Combination must be based not on the influence of 
pressure groups but on the basis that those who are asked 
to sacrifice must sacrifice only according to their capacity. If 
social justice is to be dispensed merely on the basis of the 
strength of membership in a particular organisation, genuine 
minority grievances may arise. Subject to the condition that 
such minorities should be protected, industrial unionism is 
always to be preferred. 

In the course of history, unions have grown organically 
craft-wise or industry-wise. To liquidate the former may do 
more harm than good to individual workers’ groups as well 
as to democracy in general. In a dictatorial country, trade 
unions may be forced to conform to a made-to-order pattern. 
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For instance in 1926, the Seventh Congress of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions in Soviet Russia decided that 
there should be one union for each economic organisation of 
the state. In consequence one Ministry dealt with one union. 
Whenever there was a change in the number of Ministries, 
the number of unions changed automatically. There were 23 
trade unions in 1930. Next year, the number rose to 45. In 
1934, there were 154 unions and five years later 168. The 
figure rose to 176 in 1944, after which the economic adminis- 
tration of the state was rationalised. As a result, the number 
of trade unions was reduced to 67. 

Such regimentation is clearly out of the question in a 
democratic country. A democratic but socialist state cannot 
also encourage such extremism as that which was seen to 
exist till recently in the United States of America in the clash 
between the American Federation of Labour and the Congress 
of Industrial Organisations. 

The British model is no doubt better. The British Trades 
Union Congress, to which all the main craft and industrial 
unions are affiliated alike, exerts a great moderating influence 
over clashes that often arise between the two principles of 
craft and industrial organisation. 

The only way to resolve this difficulty regarding craft 
unions versus industry unions is to insist that trade unions 
should be formed on an industry basis and then to permit 
unofficial craft organisations to exist within the industry 
unions. The craft organisations will deal with the special 
grievances of their members but will not act independently 
of the main unions or take any decision without the consent 
of the parent body. The craft organisations will not also collect 
Separate subscriptions. If this system is followed, both craft 
unions and industry unions will flourish side by side, thereby 
strengthening tihe trade union movement as a whole. 

Nationalisation. One of the earliest demands of trade 
unions treading ie path of socialism is nationalisation. As 
long ago as the breginning of the twentieth century, the 
British Trades Union \Congress supported demands for nation- 

alisation, including nafřonalisation of mines and railways. It 
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was vaguely thought that nationalisation would eliminate the 
profit motive, put an end to the exploitation of workers, and 
secure the whole product of labour to the workers in 
accordance with the principle that the fruits of a man’s toil 
should go to him and that no man should live by the fruit 
of another man’s toil. But there were some who raised the 
fear that nationalised industries might be controlled by 
government and operated by a bureaucracy unsympathetic 
or hostile to the workers, and that the position of workers 
might, in consequence, be worse than under private capitalism. 
Indeed, the National Union of Railwaymen in Britain de- 
manded nationalisation only on condition that workers should 
be guaranteed full political and social rights, a due measure 
of control and responsibility for the efficient operation of the 
industry and a fair share in the benefits likely to result from 
state ownership. 

In modern times, many unions in the United Kingdom and 
other democratic Western European countries do not seem to 
be in favour of ownership and operation of industries by 
the workers employed in them. They favour, instead, owner- 
ship and control of basic industries, including public utilities, 
by the state, which should be responsible for their manage- 
ment on behalf of the whole community. The reason for this 
is that they consider that, as the community is largely made 
up of workers by hand and brain, the influence of the workers 
would be strong enough to ensure the application of policies 
acceptable to them. 

Industrial relations in nationalised industries. The recent 
nationalisation of life insurance by the Government of India 
and the tendency to co-ordinate the activities of both the 
public and private sectors in the Second Five Year Plan have 
brought to the fore many a complicated aspect of industrial 
relations. Experience in foreign countries may offer some 
valuable lessons on what should be done and what should be 
avoided. A nationalised industry may be controlled by a 
government department or a public corporation or by a board 
whose responsibilities to a minister are defined by statute. 
But when a conflict arises, government, being an employer, 
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finds it difficult to play an impartial role and to settle the 
dispute by conciliation or arbitration. It cannot also decide 
to be autocratic and be a judge in its own case. So far as 
workers are concerned, there is little or no difference as 
regards working conditions between nationalised industry and 
private industry. Government is expected to be a model 
employer, and if it sets up a standard of social justice inferior 
to that which it prescribes for private industry, it will certainly 
be criticised as unfair. 

The fact that the profit motive is eliminated in a nationalised 
industry is by itself no guarantee that the workers of that 
industry can have no reason for any type of dissatisfaction or 
for any type of complaint against injustice. Whenever a 
conflict arises on the basis of a demand that government should 
conform to standards closely corresponding to those of private 
industry, government should be quick enough to secure a 
just settlement by negotiation. The elimination of the profit 
motive does not mean that a nationalised industry is not to 

be run on commercial lines. The profits made in that case 
do not, however, go to fatten private shareholders but benefit 
the community as a whole. A policy of making substantial 
money profits may, therefore, give place to one of reducing 
prices to consumers, 
Unlike separate establishments in a private industry, a 
nationalised industry is a unified undertaking under one 
employer, who must apply to all his workers the same general 
srinciples. Hence there are immense possibilities for unifor- 
rity of labour conditions throughout the industry, allowances 
foŅocal variations being made by local committees on which 
labàr is duly represented. It is most necessary to establish 
a complete system of negotiation from the lowest to the 
highes levels, however cumbersome the machinery may have 
to be. Except where it is clear that the dispute is not a 
bona fice industrial one but a veiled attempt at coercing 
governme;t, the right to strike, after failure of negotiation, 
should also,be allowed. 
Participarj" în management. It is admitted the world over 
that workers, have an innate desire to improve their status 
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and that it is this desire which finds expression in their demand 
for participation in the ownership and control of industry. 
Industrial autocracy consists in the control of commercial and 
financial policies entirely by the employer. In democratic 
countries political autocracy has been given the go-by. It is 
only a logical extension of this advance that industrial auto- 
cracy should also be removed. As workers develop their 
power of collective bargaining and score successes in the fields. 
of organisation, recognition, social security, standards of work, 
and nationalisation of basic industries, they are bound to enter 
the field of productive organisation also. Moreover, as the 
education of the working class advances, workers are bound 
to claim higher status and fuller recognition of the dignity 
of human personality. In India today, industrial relations and 
workers’ education are still in their infancy. But as the 
outlook of the state has now been definitely declared as 
socialist, a new approach is also required in regard to the 
status and role of the workers. Strikes should no longer be 
necessary to secure union recognition or to remove grievances. 
The emphasis must shift from conflict to co-operation, from 
restraints upon unions to productive efficiency. There should 
be no obstacle to the creation of a comprehensive joint 
machinery for mutual consultation and peaceful settlement of 
differences. 

It must be easy to create in all industries a detailed code 
of agreed working conditions. But the successful working of 
these methods implies a great deal of mutual understanding 
and respect between employers and workers. Therefore, 
alongside the development of joint machinery for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, there must be developed methods which 
aim at securing the consultation of the workers’ representatives 
at all levels in the formulation of industrial policy. So long 
as workers are told that production is entirely an employers’ 
function, they cannot be expected to develop great enthusiasm 
in regard to programmes for avoiding waste or increasing 
efficiency. : 

It has been the bitter experience of workers in the past 
that employers have exploited the phrase “productive effici- 
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ency” for the introduction of labour-saving devices that 
invariably cause unemployment and that the fruits of improved 
efficiency have been, in the main, pocketed by the share- 
holders, leaving the conditions of workers practically static. 
In under-developed countries like India, where economic 
policies are incorporated in long-term plans, workers’ full 
co-operation must be assured if the anticipated results are 
to be achieved. In order to secure this co-operation, early 
attempts must be made to explain to the workers the salient 
features of the commercial and financial policies formulated 
by their employers and to call for constructive suggestions 
in their own respective fields of work. 

Even such rudimentary gestures will make the workers 
appreciate that nothing is sought to be kept secret from them 
and that their status is enhanced because their representatives 
are in a measure taking part in regulating the policy of their 
industry. Such a situation will improve at once both produc- 
tion and industrial relations, the improvement of the one 
naturally accelerating the improvement of the other. 

For the success of a planned economy in an under-developed 

country, industrial warfare must be completely eliminated. 
‘To achieve this end, employers and the state must take the 
trade unions fully into confidence and enable them to secure 
for their members a fair share of the fruits of industrial 
Progress, to safeguard them from the worst effects of techno- 
logical unemployment and to promote full employment 
programmes that must over-ride as far as possible even 
rationalisation schemes. If the social and political rights 
enjoyed by workers in an absolute capitalist economy have 
to be curtailed or given up in practice in the interests of 
national advance, the sacrifice or surrender must be brought 
about as a ‘voluntary act, by educating the workers to realise 
that no policy would be formulated or implemented without 
prior and sincere consultation at all levels with workers’ unions 
and representtatives, whether in the public or the private 
sector. ‘ H 

In India, thei talk of giving the workers a share in the 

administration 7 already in the air. Some think tliat Indian 
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workers are not at present qualified enough even to dream 
of a share in administration for some years to come. Others 
feel that a cautious and modest start may be made immediately 
in order to train the workers by degrees to shoulder 
responsibilities. 

If real industrial democracy is to be achieved, trade unions 
must be consulted on economic matters. Political democracy 
will remain formalistic and legalistic if it is not supplemented 
by industrial democracy. The free citizen must not only have 
a vote in the political councils of the nation but must also 
be able to influence the economic affairs of the nation. 


CHAPTER XV 


“NDIA AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Introduction. At no time in the history of international 
relations has the concept of the Philadelphia Charter: “Poverty 
anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere”, 
been more appropriate than it is today. No longer is the j 
‘isolationist’ policy of ‘nationalism’ an ideal. The developed | 
countries have realised that if they are to enjoy the fruits 
of progress, it is essential for the whole world to unite and 
work in close co-operation with one another. It has now been 
recognised that nations do not and cannot live alone by 
themselves but only as parts of ‘one world’ and political or 
economic disturbances in one area are bound to create far 
reaching effects in other parts of the world. It is universal 
peace, achieved through the contentment of the masses that 
has come to be the ideal. To help in the attainment of this 
objective of social justice, the International Labour Organisa- 
tion was established. 

Earlier attempts at international action. Even before the 
establishment of the International Labour Organisation, at- 
tempts were made in the 19th century to form international 
organisations to bring together the working classes in different 
countries. As economic problems were considered more as 
problems relating to labour, the earlier attempts were greatly 
directed towards improving the conditions of workers. Labour 
was considered to be pivot of the whole economic system and 
“the sole constituent of value” and hence the improvement of 
its working conditions was considered the foremost problem 
to be tackled. 

The French Revolution in the continent and the Industrial 
Revolution in\ England acted as the forerunners of industrial 
democracy in Europe. As early as 1819, Robert Owen, who 
rose from a powr apprentice to be a textile king, got a bill 
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passed in the British Parliament which limited the hours of 
work of children, Owen’s progressive ideas on labour reforms 
and his experiments in his factory at New Lanark came to be 
recognised as models for factory legislation in England as 
well as in other countries of Europe for the next half- 
century. It was Edouard Ducpetiaux of Belgium who first 
pleaded for an international organisation to solve problems 
of mutual concern to the workers in different countries. 
Whereas these pioneers were responsible for the conception 
of the idea of international action, it was left to Marx, Engels 
and the political leaders of the 20th century to take practical 
steps to implement such schemes. In the Communist Manifesto 
of 1847, Marx and Engels called upon the workers of the 
world to unite for fighting for their rights. It was only during 
this period that labour in England, America, France and in 
other countries of Europe came to be organised on a sound 
footing. The ‘First International’ meeting took place in 1864 
when leaders of the working classes from various countries 
met in London to unite the workers for ameliorating their 
working conditions. This International, however, was not 
very successful and it was dissolved in 1872 owing to the 
rivalry amongst the leaders. The ‘Second International’, which 
met in 1899 at Paris, failed equally when World War I began 
in 1914 as the national enmity between the countries over- 
came working class solidarity. At the same time there was a 
move for the formation of a new international body of workers. 
In their annual meeting in 1914, the American Federation of 
Labour adopted a resolution to hold an International Labour 
Conference of workers at the same time and place as the 
Peace Congress. Their main idea was to have a voice in the 
proceedings of the Congress on behalf of the workers. 
Meanwhile, the Russian Revolution demonstrated to the 
workers of all countries the success that was and that would 
be possible as a result of the solidarity of the workers. This 
naturally encouraged the workers in the countries where poor 
living conditions existed to demand complete social and 
economic reforms. The Marxian articles of faith began to be 
accepted as the guiding principles and the resultant benefits 
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in Russia led the workers in other countries to insist on the 
extension of Marxian doctrines internationally. 

Birth of the International Labour Organisation, When the 
Versailles Treaty was signed, provision was made (there was 
an all-round urge to ensure reasonable working conditions as 
labour was considered the greatest social force) to establish 
and maintain fair and human conditions of labour both in the 
negotiating countries and in other countries with whom they 
had commercial and industrial relations. During the proceed- 
ings of the Peace Conference, a Commission on International 
Labour Legislation was appointed in 1919. The Commission 
was to enquire into the conditions of employment and to 
recommend the form of a permanent agency to continue such 
an enquiry and consideration in co-operation with and under 
the League of Nations. The Commission recommended an 
international organisation to deal with the problems of the 
workers and the International Labour Organisation was 
formed in 1919. 

It is significant to note here that whereas the League of 
Nations and other international agencies have either failed 
to bring positive results or could not stand the onslaught of 
the Second World War, the International Labour Organisation 
alone has survived and has achieved remarkable results, This 
is mainly due to its tripartite character—the democratic 
arrangement of having employers, workers and the repre- 
sentatives of the government sitting at a common table. This 
is the basis of the organisation that has contributed to its 
strength and continues to sustain it. Even though the forms 
of government in various member-states have been changing 
from time to time, their main objective is universal peace 
and plenty. As a fundamental objective of the creation of 
the International Labour Organisation was the promotion of 
international co-operation and the achievement of international 
peace and security, the institution continues to function 
unimpaired since it has been acceptable to all countries, 
whatever political ideology they might follow. 

Aims and objects of the International Labour Organisation. 
The objects of the International Labour Organisation are set 
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forth in the preamble to the Constitution according to which 
peace could be maintained only if it is based on social justice. 
Naturally, this could be achieved by regulation of hours of 
work, the prevention of unemployment, the provision of an 
adequate living wage, social security and social insurance 
benefits, equal pay for equal work without any discrimination 
and the recognition of the principle of freedom of association. 

International conditions have changed considerably during 
the last two decades and the Second World War brought new 
problems to the forefront. Further, in the course of the 
working of the International Labour Organisation, it was 
found that certain improvements could be made in the organi- 
sation. In the 26th session of the conference at Philadelphia, 
the aims and objects of the International Labour Organisation 
were re-formulated. It has been reaffirmed that labour is not 
a commodity and that freedom of expression and of association 
are essential to sustained progress. Common welfare and 
universal prosperity are the objectives that are to be achieved. 

It is recognised that all human beings, irrespective of race, 
creed or sex, have the right to preserve both their material 
well-being and their spiritual development in conditions of 
freedom and dignity and economic security and equal opportu- 
nity—and this must constitute the central aim of national and 
international policy. 

The structure of the International Labour Organisation. The 
International Labour Organisation consists of three constituent 
bodies. First, the International Labour Conference which 
meets once a year when representatives of the employers, 
workers and governments of various member-states irrespec- 
tive of the group they represent are given equal status at the 
Conference. Second, the Governing Body, consisting of re- 
presentatives of the 10 leading industrial countries in the pro- 
portion of government 2, employers 1, and employees 1. Third, 
there is the International Labour Office, the secretariat which 
administers the whole organisation. 

The various conventions and recommendations are brought 
before the International Labour Conference. The essential 
difference between the two is, whereas a convention becomes 
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binding after ratification by a country, the latter remains a 
mere ‘recommendation’ to member countries to adopt certain 
measures in the context of their economic and social deve- 
lopment. 

At the end of 1956, 76 nations have become members of the 
International Labour Organisation and the important ones to 
be admitted after the Second World War include the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan and Soviet Russia. 

The International Labour Organisation and India. India, as 
a member of the League of Nations, sent a tripartite delegation 
‘to the first Washington Labour Conference which met in 
-October 1919 to discuss the draft conventions and recommen- 
dations dealing with labour. So, ever since its inception, India 
has been a member of the I.L.O. As one of the major 
industrial countries of the world, she has been allotted one 
of the ten permanent seats on its governing body. 

From the Indian viewpoint, the establishment of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation is of a special importance. 
According to the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation, the employers’ and workers’ delegates to the 
conference must be chosen in consultation with the most 
representative industrial organisations either of the employers 
or workers as might be necessary. The Government of India, 
since there was no central organisation of workers in India, 
nominated representatives of labour to the first International 
Labour Conference, without consulting the workers. This was 
much resented by the workers as unconstitutional, and it was 
decided to unite the Indian working class on a sound footing. 
Therefore, the immediate impetus for the formation of the 
All India Trade Union Congress came when the question of 
workers’ representatives to the International Labour Organi- 
sation was disputed. The All India Trade Union Congress had, 
no doubt, a greater aim than sending representatives to the 
International Labour Organisation. The leaders in India felt 
that the International Labour Organisation would provide a 
forum through which the Indian workers could voice their 
grievances and seek their redressal and improve their working 

conditions. Apart from this they wanted to effect an indirect 
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pressure on the government to accept as many conventions 
and recommendations as possible consistent with the obliga- 
tions of India as a member of the organisation. 

The best analysis of the activities of India in relation to the . 
International Labour Organisation could be made through a 
study of how far India has been able to apply the conventions 
and recommendations to her labour population. During the 
three-and-a-half decades of its existence, the I.L.O. has laid 
down standards on a large variety of labour problems. Till 
the end of 1956, 103 conventions and 97 recommenda- 
tions have been adopted by the International Labour 
Conference. India had ratified 23 conventions till the 
middle of 1956. Though, on the face of it, this appears to be 
a small achievement, it is to the credit of India that she 
stands first among the Asian countries as far as the number 
of ratifications is concerned and takes the 28th position among 
all the 76 members of the International Labour Organisation. 
Further, many of the conventions, though not formally 
ratified by India, have already been embodied in the existing 
legislation and executive procedure. It must equally be borne 
in mind that some of the conventions are intended to apply 
to countries where peculiar political conditions exist, for 
instance in colonies and dependant territories and as such have 
no application to an independent country like India. 

Influence of International Labour Organisation Conventions 
on Indian labour. There has been an intense activity in India , 
since independence in the field of labour legislation. Already 
before World War II India had a considerable body of laws 
dealing with labour and the vast political and socio-economic 
changes which have taken place since then have only 
quickened the pace of social reform. 

Prior to the adoption of the Hours of Work (industry) 
Convention (No. 1) 1919, only certain advanced countries 
introduced legislation limiting the hours of work in factories. 
Even those laws were not properly administered and there 
was agitation by the workers of all countries to have legislation 
to limit the hours of work and thereby avoid “exploitation” 
of labour. No wonder, therefore, that this was the first 
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convention to be adopted by the International Labour Organi- 
sation. This convention which came into force on 13th June 
1921 limits the hours of work of persons employed in any 

. public or private industrial undertaking to eight hours in a 
day and 48 hours in the week with certain exceptions. The 
Indian Factory Act was amended in 1922 to adopt the 
provisions of this convention. Further improvements have 
been made in the Factory Act, 1948 in which as many of the 
provisions of the International Labour Organisation code of 
industrial hygiene as have been practicable in India are 
included. Also some amendments have been made in 1954 to 
give effect to the convention prohibiting employment of women 
and young persons during the night in factories. 

The Declaration of Philadelphia has recognised that it is a 
solemn obligation of the International Labour Organisation to 
extend social security measures, to provide a basic income to 
all in need of such protection and comprehensive medical 
care. The establishment of the Employees State Insurance 
Corporation is a step in the right direction. But it is equally 
necessary that the scope of. the social security and social 
insurance schemes should be extended so as to guarantee the 
fundamental rights as adumbrated in the Constitution. 

As already stated, the trade union movement in India 
has been strengthened by the conventions adopted by the 
International Labour Organisation and those ratified by India. 
For example, the Convention on Freedom of Association (1921) 
when ratified by the Government of India gave a status to 
the workers and brought a better understanding of labour 
unions. 

Constitutional guarantees for Indian labour. The Constitu- 
tion of India has adopted several clauses concerning labour 
enunciated in the Philadelphia Declaration. According to the 
Constitution, the state shall, in particular, direct its policy 

towards securing that the citizens, men and women equally, 
have the right to an adequate means of livelihood, that the 
ownership and. control of the material resources of the 
community are so distributed as best to subserve the common 
good, that the operation of the economic system does not 
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result in the concentration of wealth and means of production 
to the common detriment, that there is equal pay for equal 
work for both men and women, that the health and strength 
of workers, men and women, and the tender age of children 
are not abused and that citizens are not forced by economic 
necessity to enter avocations unsuited to their age or 
strength and that childhood and youth are protected against 
exploitation and against moral and material abandonment. 
The state guarantees provision for securing just and human 
conditions of work and maternity relief and the fundamental 
right to a living wage. The state shall endeavour to secure, 
by suitable legislation or economic organisation or in any 
other way, to all workers, agricultural, industrial or other- 
wise, work, a living wage, conditions of work ensuring a 
decent standard of life and full enjoyment of leisure and 
social and cultural opportunities and, in particular, the state 
shall endeavour to promote cottage industries on an individual 
or co-operative basis in rural areas. 

International Labour Organisation’s policy towards agricul- 
ture. One of the complaints against the International Labour 
Organisation by India is that conditions of work and living 
in the country’s major industry, namely agriculture, have not 
been affected to any extent whatsoever by the International 
Labour Organisation Code. There are conventions dealing 
with agriculture but they cannot be applied to Indian 
conditions which are peculiar. The system of land tenure, the 
method of agricultural contracts between the landlord and 
the tenant and the differing social conditions in the various 
regions of this vast subcontinent and the consequent adminis- 
trative problems involved in implementing any uniform 
legislation are responsible for the non-ratification of these 
conventions on agriculture. 

International Labour Organisation’s attention to Asian 
problems. One of the significant developments in the post- 
war activities of the International Labour Organisation has 
been the intensification of regional activities in Asia in order 
to come closer to the economic and social problems of its 
member countries in this region. Prior to the Second World 
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War there was always criticism that the International Labour 
Organisation was devoting a major part of its time and 
attention to Western countries to the neglect of undeveloped 
areas in the East. The preparatory Asian Regional Conference 
held in New Delhi in 1947 established an Asian Advisory 
Committee on a tripartite basis to advise the Governing Body 
on Asian problems. Subsequently, regional technical meetings 
have been playing a prominent part in discussing and suggest- 
ing measures for improvement. 

The question which has naturally been engaging the 
attention of several leaders in the East is the contribution of 
the International Labour Organisation to the backward and 
other undeveloped countries in terms of practical ‘utility in 
improving the material conditions of workers. Times without 
number the charge has been levelled that the labour standards 
adopted by the International Labour Organisation reflect 
conditions obtaining in the more advanced countries and 
cannot immediately be applied to backward areas. Article 19 
of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation. 
however, allows due regard to those countries in which climatic 
conditions, the imperfect development of industrial organisa- 
tion, or other special circumstances make the industrial 
conditions substantially different and permits modifications to 
meet the cases of such countries. With the attainment of 
independence by many of the states in Asia, the realisation 
is growing from day to day of the need for bringing in 
progressive labour legislation on a par with that obtaining in 
advanced countries. The special activities of the International 
Labour Organisation have undoubtedly played a prominent 
part in bringing about the necessary change. 

Scope of the International Labour Organisation’s future 
activity. There has been a considerable amount of discussion 
on the future activities of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion in the years to come, particularly with reference to the 
organisation’s contribution to the development of backward 
countries. It is gratifying to note, however, that the organisa- 
tion has been handling with utmost care certain pressing 
problems in the Eastern hemisphere. The diversion of 
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attention to countries such as India, China and Japan, ever 
since the holding of the preparatory Asian Regional Conference 
in 1947 is significant. The new technological developments in 
the industrial application of atomic energy and of automation 
as well as in other fields are being studied so as to keep 
abreast of events and be ready at the appropriate time to 
deal internationally with the social consequences of these 


developments. 

The workers’ education programme to be taken up with 
the object of promoting among the workers an objective 
knowledge of the social conditions and problems confronting 
them so that they will be able to tackle them in a rational 
way is also a very useful item of activity. The International 
Labour Organisation has also been giving serious thought and 
attention to the new emphasis that has to be laid on labour- 
management relations. The organisation has been considering 
how its activities should be modified or supplemented with 
a view to promoting labour-management co-operation and 
better human relations in industry. The Industrial Committees 
in which representatives of governments, employers and 
workers discuss the practical problems of the world’s great 
industries also have records of useful work. Productivity, 
labour management, safety and health in such industries as 
textiles, chemicals and plantations were some of the subjects 
covered. Development of vocational training is another very 
important subject on which the contribution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation experts has been immense. 

Conclusion. In spite of the International Labour Organisation 
being one of the oldest institutions among the international 
agencies, it has still to secure the prominence it deserves in 
Asia where public opinion has not so far been enlisted in 
its favour to a great extent. The one reason so far advanced 
is that agriculture, which is the major occupation in these 
countries, has not been given its due share and the Asian 
countries often feel that their interests are neglected. There 
is a pressing necessity to have an Asian Regional Centre. 
The present Indian Branch could well form a nucleus for 
the proposed Asian Regional Office. 
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But it must not be forgotten that the International Labour 
Organisation has gone a long way in bringing better working 
conditions to Asia, particularly to India, by its technical 
assistance in the major projects dealing with labour. The 
Government of India has a duty to publicise the role of the 
International Labour Organisation in national as well as in 
international spheres. Governments in Asian countries must 
be conscious that the best way to make the International 
Labour Organisation take greater interest in their countries 
is by adopting as many of the International Labour Organi- 
sation conventions and recommendations as is possible in the 
light of indigenous conditions, 
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CHAPTER XVI 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


Considerable ground has been covered in the preceding 
chapters on all aspects relating to labour problems in Indian 
industries. The rise and growth of the trade union movement 
and the development of industrial relations with the inter- 
national background has been dealt with to draw conclusions 
from the past and the present and to evolve a happy future. 
It is. hoped that this will ultimately bring the ‘peace in 
industry’ so much desired in every country building up an 
industrial structure to safeguard the interests of the nation. 

In spite of the existence of the organised trade union 
movement in India for more than three decades, it must be 
admitted that the progress made was regrettably slow. This 
was due previously to political subjection under a foreign 
rule, which did not allow full scope for freedom of association 
of workers and the consequent furthering of economic progress, 
And equally, the employers’ outlook was not very helpful to 
the growth of labour solidarity and, as a matter of fact, trade 
unions were looked upon with suspicion and distrust. Even 
today, when India has acquired political freedom, the situation 
has not improved much. Owing to the presence of different 
political ideologies in the trade union leadership, the move- 
ment is split up into rival unions that exhaust their energies 
more in mutual bickerings than in any constructive action. 
At this juncture in the country’s industrial history, any 
division in the rank and file of the labour movement will only 
serve to dissipate the confidence of the masses of workers. If 
the movement is to discharge its duty towards labour, it is 
necessary to take steps to secure economic independence by 
strengthening and uniting all workers on democratic principles. 

At the same time, the workers should not forget that they 
have a duty to the country as citizens. To bring happy and 
peaceful industrial relations, the responsibility lies equally 
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on the shoulders of workers, who are the active and dominant 
partners in industry. Workers must realise that duties and 
responsibilities precede rights and privileges. 

The present tendency after India obtained independence is 
to secure settlement in industrial disputes more through 
methods of compulsory adjudication or through the inter- 
vention of the government rather than through the machinery 
of collective bargaining and voluntary negotiations. Such a 
tendency among workers of depending on an outside 
authority rather than confidently solving differences them- 
selves, by direct negotiation, must be discouraged. Having 
based our labour legislation, especially regarding industrial 
relations, on the British model, it would ultimately lead to 
better industrial relations to go back to the pre-war system 
of effecting settlement through voluntary methods. 

While class antagonisms between labour and management 
are inherent in a purely capitalist system, the class conflict 
is not so much in active evidence in India. The spirit of 
tolerance is the basic principle on which the whole of Eastern 
philosophy rests. Naturally the very psychological approach 
of the Indian worker to all problems confronting him is to 
attempt to understand mutual difficulties and avoid conflict 
and bitterness as much as possible. 

It must therefore be understood that legislation should be 
only one of the planks in helping the workers to cure their 
many ills. In the first instance, it is necessary that labour as 
well as employers must be sufficiently well-organised to solve 
differences by themselves, with public opinion and sanction 
behind their actions. They should build traditions and con- 
ventions for coming to terms by mutual negotiations and 
putting decisions into effect through the willing co-operation 
of both the parties. Legislation should underline the results 
achieved through such negotiations only to give thema legal 
status. Legislation should only form a gloss to the conventions 
already prevalent. In this, trade unions can play a con- 
structive role not only in establishing good traditions and 
implementing laws based on them but also in making im- 
provements on those laws. 
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The formation of Joint Standing Machinery in every 
industry and in every unit of industry can avoid industrial 
conflicts—major or minor. The Gandhian approach, which 
gives a new orientation to the class-conflict, can well become 
the model to be adopted by the trade union movement in the 
country, the employers and the government. They must fully 
realise that it never pays to quarrel and must recognise the 
value of response and co-operation. 

The general trend in various countries at present is towards 
the association of workers in the management of industries. 
It is necessary, if this is to yield profitable results, that the 
working class must be trained to comprehend the technical 
details of the problems facing them and equally to present 
their case in a scientific manner. Here as anywhere else, there 
is the need for a strong, scientific and unified labour movement, 
which can speak with authority, not merely on those questions 
affecting the workers, but on all matters connected with 
industry. Until the trade union movement is as strong as 
envisaged above, workers’ participation in industry is mean- 
ingless, for the workers in reality might not be able to deal 
with the employers on ‘equal terms’. 

It is suggested in India today that wage boards should be 
established in most of the industries irrespective of whether 
there is a necessity for it or not. As a matter of fact, wage 
boards are to be set up only in those industries where labour 
is relatively unorganised and weak so as to obtain for it a 
reasonable standard of wages. Wage boards in the United 
Kingdom and in other advanced countries are constituted only 
in ‘sweated industries’ where wages are low and the organi- 
sation of workers is weak. Wage boards in highly organised 
industries are redundant and often obstruct the otherwise 
smooth relationship between labour and management. As the 
decisions of the wage boards imply statutory compulsion, it 
is desired neither by the employers nor by the workers. 
Further the boards only sap the workers’ solidarity and faith 
in trade unionism by providing an external authority to solve 
their problems. It is necessary, therefore, that wage boards 
should be established only in those industries where the orga- 
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nisation of workers is inadequately developed or non-existent 
and where the government feels that exploitation of labour is 
prevalent. 

Two or three decades ago, the principles of social security 
and social insurance were quite unknown. Men thrown out 
of employment by retrenchment and because of accidents 
were not provided any compensation or benefits either by the 
state or by the employers. The workers had either to live 
on their own meagre savings or on private charity. There has 
been an all-round introduction of social insurance in many 
European countries. In India also, good beginnings have been 
made by the implementation of some measures of social 
insurance and the provision of meagre financial assistance for 
better housing facilities. It must be understood that good 
housing, security of employment, proper provision during 
periods of illness and better working conditions, all bring 
good results in the shape of greater productivity and more 
disciplined work. There should be a combined effort by all 
to expand the scope of the social insurance and social security 
measures to protect the worker (as a citizen) from the womb 
to the grave as guaranteed by the fundamental rights in the 
Constitution. 

The industrial workers have progressed more and much 
more quickly in their organisation as well as in obtaining 
better conditions of work than the agricultural workers. This 
is essentially due to the inter-relationships and competition of 
industrial production with other countries. Agricultural 
labour and the problems of unemployment and under-employ- 
ment in the rural areas cannot be solved as agriculture is 
not in a position to provide enough work throughout the 
year. As has already been suggested, the establishment of 
agricultural colonies and small-scale industries schemes are 
the only means to tackle these problems. 

The labour movement is a world movement, It is more 
international than national in character. The last world war 
has liquidated nazism and fascism to a great extent and 
imperialism to a large degree. It is seen today that most 
countries of the East have become independent and political 
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exploitation by Western nations is fast disappearing. In Africa, 
the movement for liberation has begun and ere long the 
various countries there will attain the freedom which is the 
birthright of every nation. 

The nationalistic outlook of various countries will soon 
disappear and whatever they think or do will be governed 
by a spirit of internationalism. It is, therefore, clear that 
national isolation has to be discouraged as an ideal and it 
must be recognised as a fact that the world is daily turning 
towards unity. Gradually narrow nationalism has to be 
discarded and the forces which will lead to the establishment 
of a world order ushering in a World State recognised. The 
national struggle for political freedom of particular countries 
will soon resolve itself into a social struggle for economic 
freedom and a World Socialist State will become the ideal 
and objective. Whatever else may happen, one thing is certain 
and that is that the struggle hereafter will be based 
on economics and will be between forces of “haves” and “have 
nots”. What happens in India, Egypt or China or Russia or 
elsewhere, whether it is in the East or West or South or 
North, affects the world and world events will change the 
future of every country. 

Since the struggle hereafter will be of the masses to secure 
complete economic equality, the Indian trade union movement 
will have to clearly ally itself with similar movements 
throughout the world. 

The International Labour Organisation has tried to bring 
together the representatives of the working classes, govern- 
ments and employers of the various countries on a common 
platform. Today the United Nations is striving to achieve 
political unity among nations. The time will come soon when 
the governments of the various countries will have to work 
for one ideal, that is a World State, with the sole object of 
abolition of exploitation of all kinds and assuring every 
individual of his fundamental rights. 

The construction, therefore, of a new world order differing 
radically from the old and ensuring peace and plenty on + 
universal scale is immediately necessary. In such a new 
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world, international peace and concord will be the real 
objective of all the nations of the world. National govern- 
ments must accept the rule of morality and the stronger ones 
must give up all attempts to dominate and exploit weaker 
nations. Equality among human beings must be finally 
recognised and no special privileges or superiority must be 
assumed by or attached to any race or nation. 

All these cherished objectives can be achieved only by the 
co-ordination of the efforts of all the trade union organisations 
throughout the world which represent the common man, and 
unless and until he is satisfied there can be no universal 
peace. The Indian trade union movement must bestir itself 
in this great task and it can do so only if it is united and 
based on strong foundations with a view to securing the fullest 
socialist democracy. 
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